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INTEKNAL KOLLEK MILL. 
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These letters are from some of the Parties using this Machine: 


Moser:y, Mo., Sept. 16th, 1889. Pierce Ciry, Mo., Nov. 14th, 1889. 





MESSRS. TODDS & STANLEY M. F. CO., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Gentlemen:—Your Cornelius Internal Roller Mill is a decided suc- 
cess. We are making 50 per cent Patent, 44 per cent Extra Fancy and 
6 per cent Low Grade. Our flour gives better satisfaction than that 
from any other mill in this section of the country. We make clean 
bran and ship stuff. We are now selling a straight flour with 6 per 
cent low grade out to our home bakers that is giving better satisfaction 
than Patent flours made in roller mills mixed with Minneapolis Spring 
Wheat Patents. Yours etc., 

F. D. CROW & CO. 


MESSRS. TODDS & STANLEY, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Gentlemen:—This is to certify that we gave your mill put in for us 
with the Cornelius Internal Mill a trial of two weeks and are well 
pleased with its work. Our flour gives good satisfaction; the clean-up 
is very good. Fifty per cent Patent is above any patent made in this 
section. You can refer to us any time. 

Respectfully, 
ECKERT & SCHOEN. 


Nexson, Mo., Nov. 5th, 1889. 
To TODDS & STANLEY M. F. CO., 





Gentlemen:—This is to state that Mr. Janett has started our mill 
and put it in good order and at this date we are entirely satisfied with 
it both in quality and amount. While we have never tested its capac- 
ity we are well satisfied that it will run full the amount of the contract, 

| viz.: 50 barrels in 24 hours. We feel that you have furnished a good 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| St. Louis, Mo. 
They also state under date of Nov. 5th, as follows: “We feel under 
special obligations to you for what you have done for us, in building us | 
the best mill in Missouri, and are not sure but the best in the Union. } 
Accept our thanks for past favors.” | 








MoBERLY, Mo., Sept. 16th, 1889. 
MESSRS. F. D. CROW & CO., 
City. 

Gentlemen:—Prior to the establishment of your mills, we were 
using one-third Spring wheat flour with the high patents from our sur- 
rounding mills. Now we are using nothing but your Straight Grade 
and it makes the WHITEST AND LIGHTEST BREAD we have ever made. 

Very truly, 
KELLY BROS., 
Bakers and Caterers. 


line of machinery, competent men to put it up, and a first-class man to 
start it, and that it will give us no trouble. Everything is working per- 


fectly and doing fine work. 
NELSON MILLING CO. 





Loursrana, Mo., Nov. 10th, 1889. 
TODDS & STANLEY M. F. CO., 
St. Louis, Mo. : 
Gentlemen :—We have started up our Cornelius Roll and it gives 
entire satisfaction; in fact it makes the whitest flour I ever saw. 
Yours truly, 
FARMERS’ GRIST MILLING CO. 


TODDS & STANLEY MILL FURNISHING CO. 


919 North Second Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE JONATHAN MILLs [nra. Co. 























+ __=====COLUMBUS, OHIO, U. S. A. ie 





Your ATTENTION, GENTLEMEN ! 


THIS IS THE GREATEST IMPROVEMENT GVER PRODYEED FOR ELEAN- 
. « « WG-WHEAT .. . 


Immense Capacity, Perfect Work, Guaranteed to produce better results with one-sixth the power at one operation 
than any other Machine or system of Machines can do with three operations. It leaves the wheat perfectly cleaned with- 
out abrading and cutting the bran off in spots and along the angles of the berry to be pulverized into coloring matter that 
is so pernicious in coloring the break flour. 

We are prepared now to furnish one size of this machine, which has an easy capacity for cleaning the wheat for a 
thousand to twelve hundred barrel mill at one operation. Speed of machine 450 to 500 revolutions per minute, requiring 
only a 5 inch double belt over a 16 inch pulley on the machine. No one who sees this machine will fail to be impressed 
with its fine and substantial mechanical construction. We are not building it in a cheap, slipshod way. Is is built to stay 
and improve the work, both in saving of power, broken wheat and quality of flour. This machine is the outcome of 
eighteen months’ hard and expensive experiments. We are now prepared to furnish large mills with these machines. The 
first principle in perfect milling is in cleaning your wheat right. There is not a mill in this country now doing it right, and 
we are here with a machine to prove that fact. 

We solicit investigation and believe that we can pues it to the interest of all mills to discard their pReeS S mutters. 








MILLERS OF THE “UNITED STATES ‘AND CANADA ! 

















Giving satisfaction everywhere in the 
best mills in the country. Thousands in 
use. We carry a full line of Crown Silk 
Anchor Pes Cloths and Grit Gauzes. 


Write us for our new pamphlet and re- | 
vised price-list of our Jonathan Mills UNI- | 
VERSAL FLOUR DRESSER. The BEST 
Machine on the market. | 








THE JONATHAN MILLS MNFG. CO. 


WE SOLICIT YOUR TRADE. eiirans COLUMBUS, OHIO, U. S. A 
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Cleveland = Milling = 60. er 


'CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, . . $1,250,000 





























© CLEVELA D () tt UJ 8 J | Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Corporations, Manufacturers and Others 
) ’ ' ' ' 9) . received on the most favorable terms. 
ee ae 

















PECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO COLLECTIONS on Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, and throughout the Northwest. Send your collections on all 
WO =. SUPER IOR | Northwestern points to the Security Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. With our 
as ll RN. 5 “3 list of correspondents, covering all points of importance in Minnesota, . 
Iowa, North and South Dakota, Montana and Washington, we are enabled 
| to collect promptly and at lowest rates. 























= BRAN DS= = 
DOMESTIC ° ; EXPORT ° Special rates with all express companies for shipment of 
| currency. Interest allowed on daily balances to banks 
REGENT, CLEVELAND, THE IDEAL, OLD RELIABLE, and bankers. Telegraphic transfers made. ————— a 
HOWARD, ROMAINE. GOOD COMPANY, GREAT SUCCESS. | 








| 6 All business entrusted to us will be attended to 


, | carefully and with dispatch. Furnish Letters of Credit 
Capacity, 2,000 Barrels Per Day. | (without delay) available in all parts of the world. 
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Brown's Patent. Vienna Patent, 
Our Bakers, 


Vienna Straight. 


Brown's Standard. 


Semper Idem. 








WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF HIGH GRADE WINTER WHEAT FAMILY FLOUR. 
O. E. BROWN MILLING Co. 


==GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





Samples Sent on Application. 
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—_» COONER 
Flour, Grain «& Produce Commission Merchants, 


No. 131 S. Howard 


Flour, Grain, Feed, 

Meal, Buckwheat Flour, 
Clover and Timothy Seed. 
Hay and Straw. 


& SMITH «— 


St., Baltimore, Md. 


if Western National Bank, Baltimore. 


First National Bank, Waynesboro, Pa. 
REFERENCES: / Barney Demoss & Co. Roscoe, Ohio. 


| First National Bank, Baltimore. 


First National Bank, Hagerstoion, Md. 





JOHN M. FRISCH. 


ww. G BISHOP & CoO. 


W. GRAHAM BISHOP. CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. 


Commission Merchants for the Sale of Hay, Grain, Seeds, 
MILL FEED, POTATOES, ETC. 
4206 and 408 North Street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


References :—RIcHARD CORNELIUS, Cashier Farmer’s and Planter’s National Bank of Baltimore. 
E. J. PENNIMAN, Cashier First National Bank of Baltimore. 





M. J. & W. A. BROWN, 


Commission Merchants, 


Hay, Grain and Feed. Buyers and Ship 
717 and 719 E. Pratt Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
SOLICITED. 


J. M. WHARTON, 
Millers’ Agent. 
102 Sovth Street, Baltimore, Md. 





NEW YORK, 8: New Street. 
PHILADELPHIA, Hotel LaFayette. 
WASHINGTON, 101 Indiana Ave. 


Member New York, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore Exchanges 


pers. 


F | | 
iyi 


NE aN vaeettea 7 eaerm ced CTTOPOEUENY |B 
iis ah 










CHARLES H. DORSEY, 
MILLERS’ AGENT, 


——— Baltimore, Md. 


H. S. BELT 
MILLERS’ AGENT, 





No. 119 S. Gay Street, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
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THE MODEL ROLLER MILL 


NEW RICHLAND, MINN. 


DUNWOODY & CORSON, Props. 


BRANDS: Best, Roanoke, Fancy Family, Favorite, Gem, Belle of Richland. 


Correspondence solicited from Direct Buyers in Foreign and Eastern Markets. 





President, G. J. JACKSON. Treasurer, J. D. WITTER. 


Secretary, CHAS. MATTHEWS. 


The Jackson Milling Go. 
MANUFACTURERS 29F CHOICE FLOUR 


Mills at Centralia, Stevens Point 
and Amherst, Wis. 





FK2M HAKD SPRING WHEAT. 


==} CAPACITY, 300 BARRELS PER DAY. = 





ESTABLISHED 1850. 


E. CROSBY & CO, 
Commission Dealers, Flour #@ Mill Feed 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


Are prepared to furnish car lots, delivered New 
England and Eastern New York points, from 
mills which we are selling for. They include 
some of the best mills in the west, in both Spring 
and Winter Wheat Sections. 


Our long experience in New England enables 
us to understand what the trade requires. 





DUNLOP BROTHERS 


* 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


FO 


GRAIN “2 FLOUR 


IMPORTERS. 


13 BO’THWELL sT. 


GLASGOW. 


Telegraphic Address, MERITO. 


Gummer Avtomatic Cut-off 


| 


R SALEVHEAD LININGS 


A 16X36 INCH 

INDIANAPOLIS 
HEAD LINING 
COMPANY 


















= =ENGINE 
Now running our mill—to be replaced by 
a larger engine} 


BALLARD & BALLARD CO., 


Louiswvilie, 








Kentucky». 





SAMUELS.CARLL, | 


COMMISSION - - 
MERCHA 


FLOUR, GRAIN, Etc. 





—SSS==== 2 and 4 Stone Street, 


W.H.HouGHTON. New York. 








ay 
| 
| 


(Form 9.) 





| HIS “Cockle Separator” is built for 
| small mills. Mechanically it is 
perfect. It has complete adjustments. 
| Made entirely of metal. Far in ad- 
vance of all competition. Not the 
CHEAPEST, but the BEST. Write 


HOWELL». 


—® BUFFALO, N. Y.e 
See Page..li. 
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(G8. floras, Pride cc Q.8- Qrpnom Treen van, ) ( SE QeTBOM, Peek Tene, — eI — a. Gout, Seerwtan 
b Chazy TATE CGR 
pieEITHS OARSHALL GRAIW Go ; STATE Gra, 
THE CRIFFITE CAPITAL, $100,000. MMISs ION CO. INTOR io. N CO.+ 
15 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
16 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
28 AND 29 BOARD OF TRADE, DULUTH. CAPITAL, $500,000.°° 
Millers’ Orders Receive Careful Attention. Dealers in Grain and Proprietors of Terminal and 
(_ saute SENT IF REQUESTED. CORRESPONDENCE SOLicrTED. 3 Country Elevators. : 
£ oo” 
ORDERS AND CORRESPONDENCE Gy A ) WE BUY FOR SHIPMENT EXCLU- 
FROM MILLERS SOLICITED. OU 7 SIVELY, AND DO NO RECEIVING. 
a S 
a S. LINTON. W. D. GREGORY. ( ma 
CONOVER, GEE & CO. 
S.S. LINTON & Co. = 
COMMISSION 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
_T\ERCHANTS. 
sees 
eg SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO 
ee = MILLERS’ ORDERS. 
42 Board of Trade, Duluth. —Zz a COR 
46 Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis. 7 Quotations and pemuee Sent on 
\ ; SSE AINNEADOLIS * aan 











r WM. COMMONS. JAMES F. BASSETT. F. W. COMMONS. H. W. COMMONS. ) 


COMMONS, BASSETT & CO. 


Grain Commission Merchants, 


, . ape: Offices, 43-44-45 Chamber of Commerce, 
Receivers and Shippers of Milling Wheat. eee AS TINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





a 











r ~ 
BONNER-FAIRWEATHER co. q. B. KIRKBRIDE & co 


Hard Milling Wheat a Specialty. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO MILLERS’ ORDERS. BRANCH OFFICES: 17 Chamber of Commerce, Milwaukee. 
DULUTH OFFICE: Board of Trade. 


316 Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 
a" “an 














50-51 Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn. 


a 
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D. M. ROBBINS, President. T. B. WALKER, Vice President. 


Ineorporated 1882. 
Capital Stoek Paid in, $639,000. 


eo © 





wa 


NoRTHWESTERN ELEVATOR Co. 


General Offices, 47-48-49 Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Minnesota Transfer Elevator, Capacity, 1,000,000 Bushels. 


NINETY-THREE ELEVATORS IN THE HARD WHEAT DISTRICT OF MINNESOTA AND DAKOTA. 


A. B. ROBBINS, Treas. and Gen. Man. C. A. MAGNUSON, Secretary. \ 


Total Storage Capacity, 5,000,000 Bushels. 











W. G. AINSWORTH, a 
Secretary. 


_ THE MINNEAPOLIS | 


F- J. S. PILLSBURY, 
President. 


H. W. PRATT, 


CHAS. K. SIDLE, 
Vice President. 


Treasurer. 














CAPACITY, 2,000,000 BUSHELS. 


ELEVATOR: 





UNION ELEVATOR C.D: 





Office: Room 24, Chamber of Commerce, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS IUNCTION wiicianciaieat 








(sons SIMPSON. D. A. ROBIPSON. 


SIMPSON & ROBINSON, 


Arehiteets and Builders 


———— = OF ALL KINGS CF = 


GRAIN 


ELEVATORS 


AND WAKEHOUSES. 








Builders during the past season of the 
new INTER-STATE ELEVATOR, in Minne- 
apolis, also line of ELEVATORS for the 
PACIFIC COAST ELEVATOR CO., in Wash- 
ington and Oregon. 

Also patentees and builders of the 
AUTOMATIC SAFETY WAGON DUMP. Can 
be used on all kinds of Platform Scales. 


242 Fourth Avenue South, 





- Q. ADAMS, President. E. CARDIN, General Pan, 


NORYHERN - PAGIFIG- ELEVATOR - GO. 


GRAIN BUYERS «= WAREHSUSEMEN. 


Owners and operators of Elevators along the line of the Northern Pacific and branch rail- 
roads in Minnesota, Dakota, Montana and Washinaqton. 


OKEGON WHEAT 48° BARKLEY 4 SVECIALTY. 








Nie 








(s. STRONG. H. mnucer. ) 


STRONG & MILLER, 


QKAIN --: 
-- DEALEKS 


8 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


ELEVATORS: 


HASTINGS & DAKOTA, 
SOUTHERN MINNESOTA, 
and RIVER DIVISIONS 


MUM 


NS 
S 
NS 
N 
N 

N 
NS 


OF 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R’y, 








———_ ANB —— 











| eerasres - oe 











Winona k Southwestern, 
a 3 








< F. L. GREENLEAF, President. F. R. PETTIT, Secretary. C. F. CROSBY, Gen. en 


THE = 


RED KIVER VALLEY - - - 
- + + ELEVATOR COMPANy. 


ELEVATORS IN MINNESOTA 42 DAKOTA. 











GENERAL OFFICE, - 











« MINNEAPSLIS, MINN. 


( C. A. PILLSBURY, Pres. WM. PETTIT, Secy. F. L. GREENLEAF, Treas. & Gen'l Mgr. oa 





MINNESOTA *° DAKOTA 
ELEVATOR - COMPANY. 


__SENERAL OFFICE: 
MINNEAPOLIS, ~ ~ MINNESOTA. 
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~ 
{FOR ADVERTISEMENT OF 


__F. FL VEAVET & CO. | 

















_JSEE PAGE XLVIIl. 
~, 

















(- ca 
FOR ADVERTISEMENT OF 


G. W. VAN DUSEN & CO. 











SEE PAGE XV. 
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GOOLEY+&+VATER 
rT 7 il LS OI 


ENGINES“ BOILER 


224 Washington Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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CON’TRACTORS FOR 


COMPLETE STEAM PLANTS 


INCLUDING 


Atlas Engines, Atlas Boilers, 
Milwaukee Corliss and 
Ball High Speed Engines. 


THE LEADER. 


CAMERON 


STEAM + PUMPS 
NATIONAL FEED WATER HEATERS 


anaeerd ay Highest Efficiency! Low First Cost! 


MOST DURABLE! 


(ur {nducements : 


FIRST-CLASS GOODS ! 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS ! 
LOW PRICES ! 


We carry Dodge Wood Split 
Pulleys in stock. 





SIMPLEST! 
_y 




















ALSO A SELECTED STOCK OF 


MILL # ENGINE ROOM 
SUPPLIES. 
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DAILY CAPACITY, 2200 BARRELS: 


Xi. 
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CAPACITY 750 BARRELS PER DAY. 


The finst Ler LL TAT 
Ait ROL” UNITED =“ S. 


HASTINGS, 
VERMILION, 
HERALD, 
YOSEMITE. 
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KROGER P. ANNAN. 


HENRY BURG 


THE HOLIDAY NORTHWESTERN /ILLER. 





DANIEL E. SMITH. 


ws SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE BUYING OF MILLING WHEAT. 
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*~ BRANDS: » 





SUPREME *-- COse0. 
SUPERLATIVE 
BONANZA... CLinmad...-. 
ee ee oT 8 8 ee 


MINN. CHIEF 


EXPORT BRANDS: 


COSMOS 
SUPREME 
CLIMAX 
INLAND. 
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TARE ANY STREET CAR FROM UNION DEPOT OR HOTE cS TO STOCK YAROS Indianapolis. Ind J U N E, 26, 1889. Nd 
iY 
Fs ; as : 
iy) YANUFACTUR 
Chas.A.Schieren & Co. - MY + 4 
, OY, ATI ER, BELTING and FERRY ST NY 
45 Ferry St., New York. N7, 4 —re LACE LEATHER :=~~~ 
aa |, sas : Z 
Gentlemen:- % 
We have used a large quantity of your leather 
belting within the last two vears all of which has given our custo- 
mers entire satisfaction. We have not, to our knowledge, had a 
single complaint of your goods and can cheerfully recommend it to 
any one wishing belt. 
Yours Truly, ay, 
(iV) 
Nordyke & Marmon Coe 107 * . ‘ - 
é Treas. (| fag 
OK MbLlowe bl — j i) PHUALLLPHIA 
—— Ny | OUR BRANCH HOUSES. 
& 
: O° 
a an Manufacturers and Tanners of the 


Celebrated ‘“‘ BULL’S HEAD,” “DIAMOND EXTRA,” 
} ‘**ELECTRIC” and ‘“ PERFORATED PLANER” 


BRANDS OF LEATHER BELTING, 
-AND 


“Brooklyn” S “Gowanus” Raw fide Laee Leather 
fe NEW YORK. « CHICAGO. = BOSTON. = PHILADELPHIA. 


TANNERIES: 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. ADAMSBURG, PA. 















£.0 BENNETT, vPres: 
cro tsmith nestateas §=Office of the HARMON Secy 





ny 
SiL4 ‘2 S 4 ot b . i * ; 
4 Ai ee a 
Lf " st ; b F [D imei 
1 PURIFIE 
aS ATF ye Pus Re 


and p yeaah eyed, ‘ 
UCENSED UNDER ALL r WNEO BY a 
Twe Gonsotioeree jfiopuines PuRITIER Co fechsonitudh August 23rd, 1889. 
OC 


Messrse Chas. Ae Schieren & Co., 


10. Belt Making Department. 11. Lap Scarfing Machines. LY 7 
VIEW OF BELT MAKING DEPARTMENT. TF New York City, N. Y. 


z m | VY Gent lemen:- 


Ws have used a considerable quantity of your Belting during the past 


In answer to your inquiry we have to say we 


year for Flour Mill work, and have found it to give eminent satis- 





(V7. faction in every respect. We of course regard your Belting as 
second. to none for Flour Mill work or we should not use it as ex- 
tensively as we are doing. We have put your Belting in a large 
number of mills over the whole country and it 1s meeting with un- 


qualified approval in every case. 





2. Riveting and Finishing Dep't. Showing Per- + > ay, Yours very t raly ° 
‘ seeing a. ae a i 
3%; Yaxed Thread Sewing Machine. ; 
14. Endless Wire Screw Machine. Machine for Winding up Belt. The Geo. Te Smith Me P. Coe, 


VIEW OF FINISHING DEPARTMENT. 
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on nce SEPERCHANT MILLERS, 


MINNESOTA AND DAKOTA HARD 
WHEAT USED EXCLUSIVELY. 
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FAVORITE 

























La Crosse, Wis. 





A. A. FREEMAN. A. RUYTER. 


KREEMAN & RUYTER 


PROPRIETORS OF 


JUNCTION _ 
+» FLOURINC - 


J — as 


CAPACITY, 7OO BARRELS. 

















River Falls, - Wis. 
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“N° BRANDS: « / 








| PATENT, BEST. BAKERS’, HAPPY MEDIUM. } 
2D BAKERS’, BELLE. Low GRADE, VICTORIA. | 














Minnesota and Dakota Hard Wheat Used Exclusively 
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The i latest sic Mill in the United States. q a Capacity 1,000 Barrels per Day 





This complete modern Flour Mill, an engraving 
of which is shown above, was completed Oct. ist, 
and is now doing the very highest quality of work, 
having been completely equipped with the best and 
most recent machinery. 
































It has few peers and no superiors! 
Wy 
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The Listman Mill Co. is now in the market to buyers 
of Fancy Patent and High Grade Bakers’ Flours, made from Oy, 
Minnesota and Dakota Hard Wheat. 7Qs 
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=" NQNEW ERA SCALPERS 


The Best Sealper on the Market To-Day! 
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The NEW ERA is in operation in many of the leading mills in all sections of the country and will do equally good work on 
winter or spring wheat, in long or short system mills. We will allow any responsible miller a trial of the machine, which will 
convince the most skeptical of its merits. Write for our new illustrated catalogue, containing, besides description of the New 
Era Scalper, cuts and description of THE SUPERLATIVE PURIFIER, THE SUPERLATIVE DUST COLLECTOR AND IMPROVED ROUND 
REEL : bet 
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~ THE VORTEX DUST C 


Patented Jan. 29, ’89. 


ms may2s,8; Best Dust Collector Manufactured for Purifiers, 
noodll Grain Cleaners and other dust producing machines. We 
» aN guarantee its work, and will send Machines on trial to re- 
sponsible parties. - - . . « .« 

We own patents covering above Machine, and will 
guarantee every purchaser against infringement suits 
should any be brought. Write for prices and Circulars 
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\ Pe NOW PRESENT TO THE TRADE an absolutely NEW VAVER FLOUR SACK, Corduroyed over its 
W whole surface, which, while adding strength by the clinching of the fibers in fine lines, gives the stretchiness of cot- 

ton, and avoids the weakening of the paper incident to a coarse and disruptive crimping. This novel feature, by the 
provision of three hundred and forty little (internal) chimneys, each of 1-10 of an inch in depth, equal toa total of three square 
inches, also allows the upward passage and escape of the air pressed in front of the auger. The natural inside color of the 
paper also gives, by contrast, a favorable appearance to the Flour. 

It has been a problem, since the first paper sack was made, to get it as WHITE AS COTTON. No material had 
sufficient strength, excepting Manilla Rope stock; yet in attempting to bleach this material the strength of the fiber was 
weakened in proportion to its whiteness. Cream sacks have only been possible by careful selection of the raw stock, to lessen, as far as possible, the 
amount of bleach. Heretofore all attempts to SURFACE the NATURAL PAPER have been unsuccessful, as the enameling would crack in bending and 
flake off. Now, by a recent discovery, this—the only difficulty—has been entirely removed. - 

The sack we refer to has been subjected to this new treatment, retaining the total strength of the fiber, giving the sack the color of cotton, and more 
| than its strength. The package is more stylish, the printing more distinct, and the sack less liable to soil than cotton, as the surface is firm. 

We believe it is the SHIPPING SACK OF THE FUTURE. With the- addition of the new PATENT SOFT-TIE TOP, it is also easier closed 
than any paper sack heretofore manufactured. An inch ribbon of the material from which this bag is made, will hold up a dead weight, lengthwise of the 
paper, of 20 pounds We make this NEW ENAMELED SACK ofall sizes, at the same price as Cream Sacks. 

Although we are the EXCLUSIVE manufacturers of this NEW SACK (covered by several patents), the purpose is to offer it at the lowest possible 
price, and obtain the certainty of a large trade at small profits, rather than a small trade at a high profit. 

ARKELL & SMITHS, Canajoharie, N. Y. 








The Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co. 


LIMITED, OF LONDON. 


——— ESTABLISHED 1824 —_____—_ —— fo— 


Greatest Labor-Saving Machine Ever Offered to Millers. 





2. 
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PASSENGER ELEVATOR. - 
SNBJCRIBED CAPITAL, $5,000,000. | si ade and Factories. 





| 
Statement of the Condition of the Company on the | 











ist day of January, 1889. mpbre Safe! Durable! Simple! 
ASSETS. | The maces} Under Full Control ! 
Stocks and Bonds (market value,) . - $3,591,215.00 - : ee ee ; : 
Lx ins on Bond and Mortgage, - : 175,000.00 TLACREN SRO Ret teeta 
Cash in Bank and Company’s offices, - - 86,271.86 
Uncollected Premiums, — - - - . - 28,875.41 The Only Profitable Employes’ 
$3,881,362.27 Elevator in Existence. 
LIABILAITIES. 
Net Amount of Unpaid Losses, . - - $ 9,046.35 This celebrated elevator is made 
Unearned Premiums, — - 111,835.00 with either endless Rubber Belt or 
Unpaid wihlecsapereg _ 16.05 Chain, and carries reversible steps 
Cash Capital Paid in, - - - - 1,005,000.00 every twenty feet. 
$ 1,126,058.10 This machine has become an 
NET SURPLUS, : f 7 - Secpeacsea.ty absolute necessity where it is used, 


and no mill is complete without it. 
We furnish this elevator com- 
plete, ready to put up, to any re- 
sponsible miller in the country on 
trial. If it is not found to be 
A PROFITABLE MACHINE, we will 
take it out and pay all expenses. 


mw —as Mag@rer— Mass 
og ls Re, Caeoxgin te RS, PSO 


Deposited with the Insurance Dep't of the State of New York, $200,000 
(par value City of New York Additional Water Stock. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, HENRY WREAKS, Attorney. 
7° WALL STREET. H. T. PEARSE, Underwriter. 





Certificates of insurance will be made payable at the offices of the Company 
abroad or in New York, at the option of the assured. 











irieiac. : wn I [e~ 
ee Application for insurance can be addressed to the office rad the HUMPHREY PASSENGER ELEVATOR CO., 
ompa in Ni ¥i hubb. 16 ad18 B 
Piece. lew ore. ee a eae a ee SEND FOR CIRCULARS. FARIBAULT, MINN. 
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THE TRIPP (METALLIC 


PACKING | 





saree 


F. 








ee ee 
THE BEST IN 














geometrically perfect 


perimental, but has 
reputation. 


A. A. FoLsom, 
President. 


CONVERSE J. SMITH, 











C— 
This Packing is the only Scientific 


Packing ever invented for packing rods or 
stems against steam, water or air. 


can be put on by any engineer. It is not ex- 


Any information desired, or orders, 
should be addressed to 


Tripp Manufacturing Co. 


WORLD. 
TH EO —=S 


It is 
in construction,’ and 


a firmly established 














AGENTS: 





Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
Joun E. BLAKEMORE, 







Stannard & Dillon, Chicago. Fairbanks & Co., St. Louis. 
H. C. Russell & Co., Montreal. G. W. Storer, Philadelphia 


W. H. Meredith & Co., Cincinnati. Treasurer. 
E. V. White & Co., Norfolk. SAMUEL A. RANDALL, 
Green & Boulding, London, Eng. Superintendent. 


James Beggs & Co., New York. 


33 INDIA WHARF, 


BOSTON, Mass. 


Sole Manufacturers of 
Tripp Metallie Packing, 
Tripp Anti-Frietion Journal Bearing, 
Tripp Balaneed Piston Valve. 









ESSMUELLER& BARRY | 
ST.LOUIS ROLLER REPAIR CO. * 


} MILL BUILDING * SUPPLIES 
BELTING & 
ALL KINDS OF IRON WORK. 


ROLLS RE-GROUND 


RE-CORRUGATED 
A SPECIALTY. 


OFFICE ® WORKS 
212 & WALNUT 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ELLE 





& BARRY, 


ESSMUELLER& BARRY 
ST.LOUIS ROLLER REPAIR CO. 


MILL BUILDING * SUPPLIES 
BELTING & 
ALL KINDS OF IRON WORK. 


ROLLS RE-GROUND 
R E-CORRUGATED 
A SPECIALTY: 
OFFICE & WORKS 
2! & WALNUT 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


REMODELING oF MILLS To THE SHORT SysTeEM A SPECIALTY. 





AUG. WOLF & EO. 
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McFarland’s Automatic Feeder. 


FOR FEEDING MILL STOCKS. 





CAN BE PLACED ON ANY MAKE OF ROLLS, PURIFIERS OR 
WHEAT SEPA’ ATORS IN 30 MINUTES, LEAVING HOPPER 
TIGHT AS EVER. = ——— : 


Y USE of FIG. 3. 

a locking 
device the 

can 

fastened at 
ony Later oe 
thus making $$ 
a stationary IK. SCG GG. 
| feed. When Ss 
| this is done, 
| thumbscrews 
to 








iS 13 

| regulate feed-gate, same as in old-style feeders. 
| One movement of the lever shuts the feed off on 
| both sides at the same time. It cannot com- 
| mence feeding until able to feed the full length 
| of the roll. There is a stop or limit, so that 


are wU 13 


| it will feed to this point, but keep 
| the volume of material from becoming greater 
| than the roll will grind without wasting. The 

feed-gate is provided with knife-edge bearings, 
| as shown in Fig. 2. Also at the ends are open- 
| ings through which any dust or other accumula- 
| tions can escape, in this way obviating any tend- 
| ency of the gate to clog or corrode—a serious de- 


| fect in all other feeders. Will feed soft bran 


up 









Fic.2 





























Below is a list of a few that are using the Feeder 


in Minneapolis: 


Columbia Mill Co., Excelsior Mills. 

Crown Roller Mills, Northwestern Mill Co., 
Cataract Mills, Pettit Mill Co., 
Standard Mill Co., Galaxy Mill Co., 


Washburn Band C Mills, 
Washburn Mill Co., Palisade Mills, 
H. P. Isaacs Milling Co., Walla Walla, Washington. 


What Some of Them Say: 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 26, 1889. 
To Whom it May Concern: 

This is to certify that we have used the McFar- 
land Automatic Feeder for over six months, and 
find it the best Feeder we have ever used, and we 
have used almost every make in the market. 

I cheerfully recommend it to the milling 
public. Yoursvery truly, THos. L. CLARK, 

Head Miller for Washburn Mill Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 26, 1889. 
C..N. McFARLAND: 

In reply to your inquiry would say, we have 
been using several of your Feeders for the past 
seven months, and consider them more accurate 
than any we have tried. If in need of more we 
shall certainly use your machine. 

Wishing you success, I am 

Yours respectfully, H. BIDWELL, 
Miller Galaxy Mill Co. 


Hea 
H. HASTINGS. 








We have successfully built More and Better Eastern 
° ° | or any soft sto ength of roll without le | Iconcur in the above. 
Mills than all other concerns combined. | Si aae note ateek Sat Tapaths 6 seal wiseeet Inees | © ONO ce ewanncas, Siem, teat. My 1000 


used, both sides work together, the stream of | To Whom it May Concern: 
co eaeinaies stock being always uniform on both sides. | This is to certify that we have used the McFar- 
viii . hibsaaenaiae P : ,..:., | land Automatic Feeder for over six months, and 
Sent to any responsible party on 30 days’ trial. | consider it to be the best automatic feeder on 
| the market. I cheerfully recommend it to the 
| milling public. Yours respectfully, 


423-425 Fourth St. South, | J. E. Krum, 
GC. N. MeFariand, Minneapolis. Head Miller of the Northwestern Mill. 
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For prices and further particulars address 


Send for our Catalogues, Circulars and Price Lists before making any | 
purchases. 
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5 Ce a er F.L. WATTERS. - 


R. D. HUBBARD. 


MANKATO MILLS 
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-WINTEK WHEAT FLOUR §=xstsswer. 


| QUALITY UNEXCELLED. —_— 

















Crystal Patent, 
Queen, 
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OUR BRANDS: 





. Hubbard & ff0., Proprietors. 


_-SAPACITY 1,000 BAKKELJS - DAILY. 
‘ - <n ste 
One of the Largest and Most Complete Mills in the State. Uses only 
Scotch Fife Wheat, and its Flour is Unsurpassed in Strength 
and Other Qualities. — = = = 





+ 


SUPERLATIVE ~ 


BRANDS Lotetertertesttettestenttectontenttartuateattadtustentettecteateette a 


MANKATO ~ OTSEGO. 


Armadale, 


Gem Patent, 
Sparks’ “C A,” 
Piasa. 


Alpha Patent, 
Daisu, 





Agents and Brokers in all the principal cities of this country 
snd Creat Cha 
WRITE DIRECT TO 
e ee ined 


—¢ 
MILL 


for samples and quotations. 


Capacity, SOO Barreis Daily. 


SPARKS MILLING CO. 
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View OF OFFICES AND BAKERY. 


COMPARATIVE BAKING TESTS 


[FourtsH YEAR. | 





him a sample to use in ‘“‘doughing up”’ with flour from the packer 
at intervals during the day. ‘ : ; P ‘ . ; a 
In making separations it shows the largest percentage of 
high grade or patent consistent with ‘‘standard” quality. In 
making mixtures of different grades of wheat, in changing from 
old crop to new, in changing machinery, bolting cloths, etc.; 
in experimenting in purifying or granulating, in milling to cer- 
| tain grades; in running with irregular and insufficient power. 
It is of especial benefit to millers operating more than one mill 
| and desiring to make the same grades in each. : 
| 
| 
| 


What They Are and How They Are Made. 


In case of complaint from a customer the miller can Tefer 
test the quality of 
ust grounds for settlement, 


Some Account of the Howard System of Com- 
parative Tests and Reports now in use by 
the Leading Millers of the Country. 

A the outside world unless he uses Howard’s system,and | 

it is exactly to supply this want that the system is | 

created. . : . : ; » 5 : A : ; 4 7 
Howard’s daily comparative baking tests, records and re- | 
ports, furnish to the miller a correct detailed record and report 
of the baking qualities of the samples tested_on comparison 
with like grades from the largest and best mills in the world; 
enabling him to know how even and regular is his output and to 
demonstrate conclusively the relative intrinsic value of his I 
flour in any market. These reports are especially useful to show their relation to each other remains the same. An accurate 
how the medium or bakers’ grades are running. If too good or record is kept of the manipulations of the dough, its color and 
too poor, in either case a loss results to the miller which would strength, also weight of ingredients of loaf, temperature of 


not appear directly on his books. By retaining a partof sam- | sponging box, time for rising of sponge and doughs, time for 
| kneading, temperature of ovens, time for baking, size and color 


to the record when the flour was made and 
sample returned and thus determine j A 1 t 
often proving the complaint groundless by report with affidavit 
as to correctness thereto attached. ch mill is given a number 
and is known in testing room and on the record book only by 
number, so that identity of sample is not disclosed to visitors in 
such a way as to compromise the interests of any one. All sam- 
ples of like grades are treated under exactly the same circum- 
stances in the process of baking, with the exception, perhaps, 
of the amount of water u Before setting sponges, small 
doughs are made of one troy ounce of flour and 250 grains of 
water. If any sample is found too dry or starchy, needing more 
water to make it of the proper consistency, the necessary amount 
is added to the loaf and a note made of same. Any climatic 
variations or differences in quality of yeast do not affect the 
value of the test, because all samples are affected alike, and 


MILLER may be perfectly well aware that he is making 
good flour—from his own standpoint—but he is unable 
to tell how his product compares with the standard of 





ples tested, he has the quality of the same located, thus giving 


xxi] 








| MONG OUR JUBSCRIBERS ARE 
THE FOLLOWING WELL-KN°WN 
MILLING FIRMS: 


J.B. A. Kern & Son, Milwaukee. 
| A. A. Freeman, LaCrosse. 
Freeman & Ruyter, Black River Falls. 
R. D. Hubbard & Co., Mankato. 
Albert Lea Milling Co., Albert Lea. 
Mandan Roller Mill, Mandan, Da. 
Royalton Milling Co., Royalton. 
Frederick Milling Co., Frederick; Da. 
Florence Milling Co., Stillwater. 
Columbia Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Hinkle Greenleaf & Co., Minneapolis. 
D. Morrison & Co., Minneapolis. 
Holly Mills, Minneapolis. 
| Washburn, Martin & Co., Minneapolis. 
Crocker, Fisk & Co., Minneapolis. 
Morse & Sammis, Minneapolis. 
Stamwitz & Schober, Minneapolis. 
H. F. Brown & Co., Minneapolis. 
| | Sidle Fletcher Holmes Co., Minneapolis. 
| Galaxy Mill Co., Minneapolis. 
D. R. Barber & Son, Minneapolis. 
Pillsbury Washburn Milling Co., ( Ltd.) Minne- 
apolis. 
Jennison Bros. & Co., Janesville. 
C,. F. Johnson & Co., Marshall. 
Sackett & Fay, St. Peter. 
Duluth Imperial Mill Co., Duluth. 





A A A A A A A 


| Gf 


of loaf, with remarks as to its quality. The baking is done in 
Howard’s patent ovens, contrived for the purpose, with revolv- 
ing bottoms, thereby securing uniform heat, registered by ther- 
mometer and regulated by turning on more or less gas, thus 
being under perfect control. " ) ‘ P s J ; i 
The baking qualities of flour tested are shown in color and 
size of loaf; measurement indicating the rising power or 
strength. The loaves are weighed, measured (parents length- 
wise and sidewise, bakers’—baked in round tins—over top and 
bottom) cut and laid open on a long table. The whitest and 
best patent loaf is selected as No. 1. Each patent or straight is 
in turn compared with it. Three persons make it their daily 
business to decide as to color, whether 1, 1%, 2 and so on. If 
darker than 2 it is below Minneapolis standard tirst patent. 
Second patents and straights range in color from 2% to 3%. 
First bakers’ grades vary according to the policy of the miller, 
compared with each other, range from 1 to 4, from 4 to 8 and 
from 8 to 10, making about three grades. Highest, medium and 
lowest grade, second bakers’ usually fall below 10 in color, when 
in comparison with the three grades of first bakers.’ The bread 
samples are put up neatly in white wood boxes, with slide covers, 
the loaf being wrapped in oiled paper, and if to goa long dis- 
tance, is also encased in tinfoil. , . ‘ " - ‘ : 
These tests are available only to millers on time subscrip- 
tions, for their personal information, and not for the purpose of 
advertising brands of flour or mill machinery. Terms and other 
information may be obtained by addressing : 


A. W. HOWARD, 


Windom Block. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
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MADE ON ‘cones OF FLOUR AND GRAIN. 
458 PRODUCE EXCHANGE, NEW YORK. . 








NEW, YYORKS, 


B56 &. 358 PRODUCE EXCHANGE, 
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DP se Bl ENTS 
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AND MIMDERS AGRATS, 


SLNEW STREET. 


New York: 





J. W. SUPPLEE & CO. |" 


bok uses JOHN LYNCH & BRO. 


| VERDELL,. 
Chas. P. Perot & Co. | : ste 


Successors to L. Knowles & Co. | William K, Everdell k Bro. 
Receivers and Dealers in the most popular | FLOUR AND GRAIN 
brands of 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS Flour Commission Merchants srrinc ano winter wHeaT. ‘COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


1831 & 1833 Market Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Cash Advances Made on Consignments. 


No. 142 North Delaware Ave., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Room No. 227, 
— FLOUR = Ss NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE. 
250 and 252 North Broad Street, | New York. 
SECOND OFFICE STORY, 
PHILADELPHIA. BEAVER STREET ELEVATOR. 








W. W. ALCORN. SAMUEL ALCORN. BROOKE & PUGH 


W W. ALCORN & CO. 


Flour Commission Merchants 


2029, 2031, 2033 Market St. Commission Merchants 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Barley a Specialty. 


Cash Advances Made on Consignments. 


REFERENCES 
Mechanics’ National Bank. 


Th ird National Bank. ' PHILADELPHIA. 


National Bank of the Republic. 


Flour, Grain and Seeds, 


2116, 218 Market Street, 





SAMUEL BELL & SONS, 
MILLERS’ AGENTS 
ipinacntinn COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Washburn Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Northwestern Elevator & KECEIVERS OF FLONK. 
Mill Co., 
Formerly A. A. Taylor, N. W. Cor. Second and Buttonwood Sts. 


MILLS AT 


| Toledo, Loudonville Warehouse Foot of Brown St. 


and Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 


Philadelphia. 





HUNTER BROS. 


SHIPPING 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 


COMMITUSSION. 


JOHN A. HUNTER. 
E. O. HUNTER, 





sI. LOUIS, MO. 
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Flour Commission Saicheats Brith and Ph Gurkew 
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47 WATEK JTKEET, 
Commission Merch and, 
2 = -NEw YORK. Tpoduce Cachange Paulde 1g! 
ec wn WNeuY loot 
GEORGE W. SMITH & CO. i Eereume 
\ ea 0 : ATT gat GENS. PARR. | J. J. BLACKMAN. 4. ®. euacneai. 
See \ canst +S pall cass G. W. GARDINER. 
OMS 2emeerench WEEKS & V ARR, J. J. BLACKMA N & CO. 
aan HT | r\ ee — = ESTABLISHED 1838 


FLOUR MERGHANTS Commission Merchants 


Room 215 Produce Exchange Building, Flour, Grain and Mill Feed 
our, Grai ; 


4 STATE STREET, 
caus +: Santee, NEW YORK. NEW YORK. 37 WATER ST., NEW YorK. 


M. B. PHILLIPS, JONES & CO. J. W. MOORE, LE DUC & CO. 


a sons woe CO ISSION MERCHANTS. S | 
arorrersor J O'U'R 4 | 


118 Kemble Building, 15 to 25 Whitehall St., 335 PRODUCH EXCHANGE, 


























Cable Address, “LAWBOOK.” . . NEW YORK. NEW YORK. 


oe ee yeep d ry Aad a diana itis on eae oe ot ay , om an’s. ISAAC H, REED k C0. 
NoRTH LANSING MILLING CO. CLARENCE H. THAYER & GO. 





EstABLISHED 1875. : . 
is Ommiss! 
MANUFACTURERS HIGH CAPACITY, 500 BARRELS EXPORTERS # GENERAL ; C SSION Merchants 
... GRADE... FLOUR ++ DAILY... COMMISSION MERCHANTS OR THE SALE OF 
sii LANSING, ners 54 Magazine St., New Orieans. FLOUR AND GRAIN. 


SPECIALTIES: 


= i : : Grain, Flour, Corn Goods, Bran and Hay. 
We use exclusively Winter Wheat of the best quality, and with our New 


and Improved Mills are in condition to furnish Conmapennenee and Coneepennts Geiheleed, 


5 STATE STREET, NEW YORK. 








one us cnet s with prices delivered on ouR 

- trac 

DIRECT,CASH BUYERS WITH HIGH GRADE FLOURS. Cable Address, THAYER, New Orleans. Consignments Solicited. 
HENRY C. YAEGER,PRESIDENT. SAMUEL CUPPLES, Vice Pres. H. C. YAEGER, JR., SECRETARY. 


HUNGARIAN ROLLER SYSTEM 


ESTABLISHED 1856G. 














if} Located in the best Winter wheat section of this state, receiving 
ha vi ‘ our grain direct from the farmer enables us to furnish 
a] .. CAPACITY 800 BARRELS PER DAY .°. fs: flour absolutely uniform in quality. 











CARLINVILLE, ILLINOIS. 





“COOVYXVYXO WO? 
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ESTABLISHED 


CORNELIUS DORR & SON. iso. 


ee ae ee eee 


He Millers’ Agents, 


And Direct Buyers of MILL FEED. 
NO. 3 COMMERCIAL STREET, 


Samples and Prices . . io 
-sdelge es BOSTON. 




















ESTABLISHED 1838. 


PLUMER a. CO. Tt = ar 





,_—ssutwe mee FL0UR, GRAIN & HAY. 


173 STATE STREET, 


Correspondence and Consignments Solicited. 


CHAS. A. PLUMER. 


WM. S. LEAVITT. 


BOSTON, MASS. 





| 
E. B. HOSMER. BENJ. HAMMOND. | W. 0. BLANEY. 
G. W. CRAMPTON. A. L. ROBINSON. 


HOsnsp,ceamzTon a wawwox® BLANEY, BROWN & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


Commission Merchants py QUR- -4-GRAIN 


i Straw, Ete. 
Flour, Grain, Hay, a, 60 Commerce Street, 


43 COMMERCIAL ST. 89 S. Market St. 


, RA fra 
Boston. pos 1 ON. 


L. 8. BROWN. 


A. F. FISHER. 


FISHER & WISE, 
Millers’ Agents, 


Flour and Feed. | 


156 STATE STREET, 
BOSTON. 


FPANKE W. WISE. 


HILLS & UPHAM, 
FLOUR, GRAIN, 


AND MILLSTUFFS. 
—#206 STATE STREET@-— 


BOSTON. 





SAMPLES AND PRICES SOLICITED. 





Noyes, French & Fickett, | W. S. KING & Ce. 


MILLERS’ AGENTS AND 


MOSES DORR. 


MOSES DORR & CO. 


FRANE W. DORR. 


KENNETH IRVING. 


Coolidge, Irving & Co., 


| D. W. COOLIDGE. 


= Commission Merchants commission MERCHANTS COMMISSION « MERCHANTS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN. 


Nos. 36 and [38 Commerce Street, 
BOSTON. 


And Millers’ Agents. 


115 State St., Boston, Mass. 


REFERENCES: Central National Bank. 


Metropolitan Nat’! Bank. | Correspondence with Millers Solicited. 
| 


Flour, Hay and Grain. 
43 COMMERCIAL STREET, 


BOSTON. 


References: Commercial National Bank. 
Tremont National Bank. 


FLOUR 
GRAIN AND MILLSTUFFS. 


214 State Street, 





—— eS  BOoetoriec 


























— on Manson: § iS 





city € 800 Raaneis PER Day 





WWE: Re HAN: r Miners, | 
ST, CLOUD, Minn. 





Business Established 1847 
oe. Nh 
ett Bro QS. 
MILLERS - 
akAl % Hay 
seroet gosto™ 
on COMM oe Serects ai 
Mat 
. Samples and Correspondence 
from Millers Solicited. 
Revenexces: | Harn Nate eae 











E.Cc. PAULL 


NEW ENGLAND AGENT 


HOLLY +MILLS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


85 Congress Street, 











Z 
i LM 
$055 S QeEReY UT aemace 
* J.R. WILLIAMS, Prest 


CHAS. ALBERS, Manager. 
W.E. ALBERS, Secy & Treas 


i blished | B56 iJ y/ 
 # V Waracity, 300 Barrtt igi” 









Wika RE fle. 
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“Ge, MANN &GO. 4 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


' 15 SBETHING LANE, 


—LONDON, E. CG. 


Correspondence with Millers Solicited 





BOSTON, MASS. 





& gene tt 
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BRUCE & WILSON Peter Rintoul, Son & Go. CHAMBERS BROS., — 


—— Corn Exchange, London. 


® Flour Receivers. FLour cee GRAIN AND FLOUR =~ 




















eueclidl Merecnanrs | PaCTORS = DEALERS. 
_ "70 Wellington Street, ; ee ee 
. Glasgow, Scotland. GLASGOW. Bankers, Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock & Co. 








JAMES CRAWFORD. ANDREW LAW. 


Thomas Dunlop & Sons, 


Grain and Flour Merchants, 


BIRKETT, SPERLING & CO. 
CRAWFORD & LAW, a 


FLOUR - IMPorrers | Amelean- Flour - [mporters 











SHIP OWNERS AND BROKERS. 
109 FENCHURCH STREET, 
70 Wellington Street, 25 HOPE STREET, 
a Pcwiveewsit wine Glasgow, Scotiand. ache ” 
AGENTS TO LLOYDS.  — ae Nast AND AT HULL. 
JOHN GLASS & CO. Farquhar Brothers, WM. BANNISTER, 




















~®~AWDWMANAOAY 


Flour and Produce Broker, 
Flour Merchants,| ~- Flovr Importers. - ip id dee. 














29 WATERL22 STREET, 49 HOPE STREET, diiniiiahaadi aaa | 
SSS == Glasgow, Scotland. | cinema? aT a 
B. & W. KER. BELL. SONGé0D "ree 











rLour invorrers, FLOUR IMPORTERS Ji ta 


= | FLOdR 
a6 Bothwell Street, — | 























ner 6 amare STREET, | Awe COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Cor: rengens nden “ g Aon ith a? - ont Sa ecegaae ee Glasgow. | LIVERPOOL. 
JOHN JACK & CO. W. J. Stockman, | KRuGgR, DARSIE & Co. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS, FLOUR 
s7 HOPE STREET, FLOUR FACTOR 3e- salen dlls Saline taal 
GLASGOW. IMPORTERS 
* Leith, Seotland. 
REFERENCES: 18 Brunswick St, kiverpool, England. 
R. G. Dun & Co., ae Royal Bank of Scotland, Refers to Commercial Bank of Scotland, Goon et 
+ ape Svar DEDERER GOe LOnNEE. Buy Direct from Ameriean Millers and 
Purchases all c. i. f. CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. Sell Direet to English Bakers. 








— & GLASGOW, FLOUR IMPORTERS. 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
@.- = Correspondence Invited. ———————_—- © 
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< o-a8enneiee® 68ege @ 











FLOUR MILLS! 
CORN MILLS * 


-o- AND -o- 








SRERRRRRRE RATATAT R DE AERA SHAS RASA ALAM SA KSB AHes 


THE ALLFREE AUTOMATIC ENGINE 
MILL ENGINE IN THE WORLD 





= 


SEND FOR A NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUEL. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. U.S.A. 














~ ETHER THE. 


SHORT, 
QVianieny 


HOMINY MILLSA ss eae LONGSISTEM 


S auressTHE J+ B-ALLFREE CO, siis?= 











REGEARERRHARSRAR ASAD RRM RRRE! CK CHERAB HR Re CMH GEBARHaS 




















January 23, 1888. 
Should | ever desire to build another mill 
(in the absence of your system) | would aban- 
don the idea. 
W. H. SPAHR, 
Millersville, Ind. 





a as a - a a o a a a a a 





October 17, 1887. 


Were we to equip another mill you would 
undoubtedly get the contract, as we believe 
your system and machinery are capable of pro- 
ducing more flour with less power than any 
other. 

The PITTSBORO MILLING CO., 


Pittsboro, Ind. 


WORKS: SHELBY, SANDERS AND MUNSON STREETS. 





April 8, 1889. 
There is no vibration in the ‘‘Keystone,’’ 
consequently they are an advantage over other 
roller mills-in performing perfect work and 
making an even flour that produces bread 
which does not dry out. 




















“Uy fy May “h ipi'® 
YG = 
AWN Na Thai ff 





COMPA E 


SOS TS 


INDIANAPOLIS-IND; Jk 








Con A MOOSE ALE LEI LES LO GEL GIR LO Mes SAR A IERIE poarhery 











spe LAS ATLL SS NEE I oH 












Tre HoLipay NOKTHWESTERN [ILLER. 











Ta} lalttet —— tes I Se aaa SS == eS — 
pe, sits a RET ee Ln as WA Sek es en A A el Shed Eg tee ad a AL he ca A ert? a ed hd Wena 3 ad sod ne ee oe one hl el oe hte ee ok ee OEE bee 
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8 Oe ee ee 














B.E.GUMP., simu CHICAGO, ILL. 











+ + (TOROLLER MILLERS} + « 


OO ee ee Os” Sy 9 ome ———— 























® YOUR 


CHEAT 











PENNEW’S™=WHEAT GRADERS 


kaka Krewe Kaka KKK Kk 


CLASS "P” 
TO + MAKE 
3 SIZES. 
IN FRAME 
COMPLETE. 








32,850 
SOLD. 


50 + PRIZGOS 
AWARDSD. 


Kee Ke Ke KKK Ke KKK 





RRM RENN MMH HH 





Le a ee a a oe a 














And thus ensure your Wheat being EVENLY CRACKED and REDUCED. They are INDISPENSABLE to manufacturers of the Highest Grades of Flour. Can be used 
in conjunction with EVERY system. Made in several kinds and sizes. Capacities: 40, 60, 80, 120 and 240 bushels per hour. 








ted, 
ITY IRON WORKS, Lincoln, England. 


‘able address, “Screens, Lincoln.” 


To suit all sorts and conditions jj) Send for Descriptive » 2 imi 

PENNEY & CO. SCREENS . —e ee ae A 1 Catalogues to PENNE & Co. % Limi 
ustable can be regulate su 

Are also mauufacturers of the different samples. :: :: 3: | 

Wheat, Barley, Rye, Peas, Maize, Coffee, etc., Cleaned ani Separated Most Effectively. [| 
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HENRY W. SLOCUM, President. 


HERBERT S. JEWELL, Managing Director. 


GEORGE P. SHELDON, Treasurer. 
GEORGE S. JEWELL, Secretary. 














MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGH GRADE 
Family Flour 


AND 


CHOICE GRADES FOR TROPICAL 
CLIMATES. 





























CAPACITY 


OF MILLS 


1,200 Barrels 


PER DAY. 





























yr 


FULTON STREET AND EAST RIVER, 








+—— BROOKLYN. N. ie 
= ae 





Buyer's of Choice Minnesota Bakers’ Flour 





Sa 140 Msces 


MANUFACTURED S 


= ROLLER wil 


‘ua 


S Sp “PAUL, MINE 





“Kenilworth” sold by Walker Bros. & Co., London. 


sis. ge 


Ke S$ 
| 
J 


a 


FRE invited to cor- | § 
A respond with the | 
~ St. Paul Roller Mill | ¢ 
Co., Kingsland Smith, | 
Manager, St. Paul, Minn. 
The Kenilworth and | 
other brands of choice | \ 
flours for bakers’ use, | 
made by this firm, are | 
always of uniform ex- |} 
celence and cannot be. 
surpassed in strength | 
no color. | 








| BRANDS 
ig, ;-GOLD DUST: 
m0 PATENT 





PENFIELD, LrYON & Go. 


_ 1s42a> 


MERCHANT MILLERS, 


Proprietors of the Washington and Shenandoah Mills. 


BRANDS: Johnson’s Best. P.t.&Co. XX. Manhattan. Washington. 


INLAND | | 
BAKERS | | 


Ce a ee a ee a ee 


GEO-S: PALMER Pier: 


OSWEGO, NEW YORK. | 
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€. 6. SWENSBERG, President MOREAU 8. CROSBY, Vice Pres, | RUSSELL, BOYNTON ‘ Co. : 


» » » WHOLESALE... 











at 


ENGINES, BOILERS wee ae 


AND a 


STEAM PUMPS. 

























































a 
| RUBBER AND LEATHER | 
| BELTING AND HOSE, | 
; LI 



































S | ({-\ | PUMPS, PIPES 
LEADING BRANDS: SPECIALTIES: \ 
j we 9 9 
ROLLER CHAMPION GRAHAM FLOUR 
MATCHLESS RVE GRAHAM 
ee eee ee MONE FLOUR AN D FI INGS. 
sitileten: site STRAIGHT ROLLER | 5 cowneaT FLOUR l 
WHITE LOAF GRANULATED MEAL $$ 
SNOW FLAKE FEED, \MEAL, BRAN | eee 
ROLLED OATS | 
Ree OLD MEDAL| Middlings and Grain in car lots or less. | | LUBRIGATING OILS, 
7, Try our Granulated and Bolted Meal. Both are 
Ml chieeReller Flows from Selected cnet. |" sta ng Wee erg eect | GREASE AND WASTE. 














PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO ALL MAIL ORDERS. arapeeioes 








Correspondence Get oust Priees before Buying Elsemhere, Satisfaction 206-208-210 Third Street South, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Solicited. ae Guaranteed. 






































Nv NY, Ny NV 
HE WALCOTT MILLS | | 3@)2 2 562 OE SY 
. | gW= aH "= g/= 47s Zs Oz 
eS ae , | Ve law a“ iw C7 
M. B. SHEFFIELD, Proprietor. 
= = -FAKIBAULT, MINN. 
Elevators and Warehouses on C. M. & St. P. Ry. 
re) Manufactured from strictly hard wheat from receipts at 
es our own Elevators. Correspondence solicited from buy- 
SS ers of High Grade Flour. i 
Careful attention given to Export Orders. | 
G. MAY, Secretary and Treasurer. H. MULBERGER, President. 
THE GLOBE MILLING CO. 
d Capacity Globe Mill, 350 Bbis. } > | 
. _ Capacity Empire Mill, 250 Bbis. © / | ty, Wy, wy RNY) AW 
, : 5@z z@)2 2@2 z@) OG 
rs “Ww are 4 > ‘ww 
: «“ me awe AWN OTS OTS COTS 
Cable Address “MAY, WATERTOWN, WIS. 


























Established : I d a i i : Bae 4 
stablished 1839 neorporated 1888. | Established - Incorporated 1882 a = The-hittle-Falls-Roller-Mill-Co. 
1418 age /  ‘®BRANDS: . ee eer Re Se ht Ro a 
H C Cole illin Bo Star & Crescent Milling Go! eee 
' , 4 Fancy Patent: \ ai 
CHESTER, ILLINOIS. panes eee Suenos | 7 oe, ap eee.) 
ca Ee OE ES CHICAGO, ILL. \ Transcendent. / a a8 : 
CAPACITY 650 BARRELS PER DAY. ae eae \ Straight: Correspondence Solicited from Direct Cash Buyers. 
amet Select. ; = 
: CAPACITY, 800 BARRELS PER DAY 
; H. C. COLE, C. B. COLE, Z. T. COLE, 4 F \ Clear: 
i President. Sec. & Treas. Vice Pres. Pt ° = ee \ Baker's Fancy. / LITTLE FALLS, MINN. 
‘ ee eee CLINTON BRIGGS, Z.T. COLE, C. B. COLE, \ 
RNC Pres. Sec.&Treas. V. Pres. \ * A. TANNER, Pres. and Gen’! Mgr. H. S. NOBLE, Sec’y and Treas 
M z 5 
WINTER WHEAT FLOURS. MANUFACTURERS OF H ® 11 re) s 11 
asco ie stitnicn Guan Utada ungarian Roller Mill Co. 
BRANDS: ° a 
PATENT. ee —+—$$0—_________ ae 
H. C. Cole’s Omega. H.C. Cole’s Southern Cross. BRANDS: , MERCHANT MILLERS 
CLEAR. ‘ , 
H. ©. Cole’s FFFG. H.C. Cole’s Comfort.| 0 ponssicrl ee 
Cele’s Mills Extra. Briggs ieee Star _o—— CAPACITY, 400 BARRELS PER DAY. 
aii atlas LOW GRADE. eee Sons Snane~Miel e's Success. eee Winter Wheat Flour. Correspondence from direct buyers | 
; : : solicited. 
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MaUNTEL, BoRGESS & “Co. a 


STI. LOUIS, MO. »)> 
#6: __________. Manufacturers of the Famous Brands of Flour: 


A “SUCCESS” © 


CONE.«: PUREST. « CONGRESS. «: ORIENTAL. 


Daisy Roller (Nils, Sees ae 






























































AILILADA, 
cei aaroes ® CHOICE SPRING WHEAT F LOURS 
ng palipeane 
DAISY ROLLER MILLS,— I PONT AE i EASTERN AGENT, 
il 
maw | TIP Tor.” | D.W.t CARHART, 
NORTH prt ROLLER MILLS, i neal i Fenetzc eed: i? | i Se _w marr HALL 8 
Ki nit Tks 
Shiela, anual in “BUTTERFLY.” | 
ontrolle NEV YORK CITry. 





























iT AIST#(RAGS: od a Gon rrr 
» DULUTH ROLLER MILL @& 


o MILWAUKEE. WIS., U.S. A. 


Manufacturers of CHOICE PATENT FLOUR 


From seleeted Minnesota and Dakota Hard Wheat. 








Capacity, 1500 Barrels Daily. —@®——> - --:+:-+: - ~_ Foreign and Domestic Correspondence Solicited, 











GEO. P. HUFFMAN, President. JAMES KRATOCHWILL, Vice President and Manager. JAMES TURPIN, Secretary a 


KRATOCHWILL PULA Conran ANY. 


si MANUFACTURERS OF: 


CHOICE WINTEK WHEAT FLOURY. ° 600 BARRELS PER DAY. 
mete, (ODES RAR MIO Dayton, Obic. 
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, . . 
Cie Dea bebe bebe. bebe tebe balks lebe tebe rere bare 


©: 0: DO! a’ © am 
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oO 
oO: 
° eo) 





fen 











AGOILLS 














W. S. NOTT COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LEATHER BELTING, 


* RUBBER-AND-COTTON.-BELTING» 
=== AND MILL SUPPLIES=—=—====== 
28 Second Street South. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


















\ OLLI O OE ten 


, 


ACT’ RERS OF 


¥ 


( & sf 


q 





a MD\FOR OUR VALUABLE BOOK, 
ak  — Ae Gf ©. °"s FREE- 


i E> > gap res —" CE Lee 
Atso Rawnioe Lace LeaTHer mime AGENTS IN ALL CITIESH— 


Address SHULTZ BELTING CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 








aa 


— 














MILLS AT = 
CARJON 3 
CITY. = Ec 
—~~ome- F 
mstock. |e DETROIT, MICH. 
VAPYPYYPN UAT: QPP PQPOEOPYY VY, Vv 


— ae 











FoR USE It [L0UR, OAT MEALSIONINY, EEO, COTTON SEED O/L 

AND LINSEED OIL MILLS, ELEVATORS AND WAREHOUSES;FOR 
GRAIN DRYERS, OAT RIDDLES. OAT MEAL SCREENS, WHEAT 
SCREEIYS, COCKLE SEPARATORS, RECEIVING PIODLES, LAX SCREENS, 
CORN SCRELIYS, FANNING IILLS, GRAIN SEPARATORS AND 


GRADERS, SMUTTER a a 
CASES, £TC. 
\Ie 


YW 
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offering this Heater 
h imitations, as we 


ly parties manufacturing 





Other parties 
can only furnis 


are the onl 
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“SUMS S¥4 V SI ONIMOTIO’ 3HL HOIHM 40 


‘USLVAH THUUVE SIAC “LS 





BENUJ. F. HORN, 


Manufacturer of and Dealer in 


STAVES 


Heading and Hoops, 


FOR FLOUR, MEAL, SUGAR, LIME AND 
—==——== PRODUCE BARRELS.———— 


eee a TOOLS. am 
==> Correspondence Solicited, — 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: 


+. Bast & Lovis, [lincis, OQ ST. LOUIS, Mo. 
KILN DRIED BARRELS.—==——- ELM CURVED HEAD LININGS. 

















G3LVUGIIIO 3HL 40 
4AN31Vd SH3LL31 40 Y3NMO 3108 WY I 






































WILL BUILD 4 “HOUSE FROM 


eee aera 8 ~ s caeust, Make %& MINN. 


Me ESTIMATES 
(Gs CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


BUILT 150 ELEVATORS AND 
,. sedan ao as —— 














i Se TON 





























NAS: CR AR ROSY eR A ee SR A A A A A A EE TRS ORE! GR NRE eT RH RE RE eS RE SOREN GE URE SLE SANUS SET CORRE UREN RE OER GMEES SOU! See! TSS ORD CSRS WEEE Kavi Teter) OSL SO “A ODD SEN | 

















ene? South Third St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 5 








Sao # [MILL BUILDERS 4*® PURNISHERS, 








WL 
~SSTURERS 2F GENEKAL ae POWER MACHINERY. - + 


DIRECT IMPORTERS OF THE CELEBRATED 


GROWN SILK ANCHOR BOLING CLOTH 


Plans and Estimates Furnished on Appiication. 


Results Guaranteed. *« 


~~ 
ee dl 





BUILDERS OF THE 


\ ST. LOUIS ROLLER MILLS em 
| FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF FLOUR 
and CORN MEAL. . 























+ REGRINDING 48° CORRUGATING ROLLS A SPECIALTY. + 
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THE BOLIBAT HORTHWESTERN eee 


(Gharles A ij — 


CENERAL MANACER 
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PROPRIEVORS OF Thik 
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BARRELS P PER R DAY. 
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oan as meee , ‘ ee ee ee 





IE EE Ie 





Tit Fuims OF Tite Daan 








ERR LENE 





ne A. MILLER ‘of the old school could ale Hee a Rip V Van 
Winkle nap and step into a typical modern mill ie SR ial 87 
he would open his eyes in : ‘astonishment, and wonder what kind of an 
establishment it might be * "cee" * * ~ Ttis no very great exag- 
geration to say that the modern mill jesemnbies the mill of fifteen or 
twenty years ago in but one important respect—it r makes. feu oa 
**** * > "The latest and best example ** * * * * % * * is the work 
of Epw: P. Ais & ce, the greatest ‘firm of mill builders i in the 
world. ¥ ag 


* 


ae 




























Dover hoa Nae Aug 25, 1889. 














tour Mill Mane of every. aati 
GRAY’S -NOISELESS: BELT ROLLER. MILL: 
— ily rs. GRAY’S IMPROVED CENTRIFUGAL REEL. 
GRAY’S IMPROVED FLOUR. DRESSER: 
oa) fn GRAY’S IMPROVED SCALPERS. 
Pde THE RELIANCE PURIFIER: 
ADAPTED TO SMALL OR LARGE MILLS. 
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EAVING friends to praise and enemies to blame, the 


seventh Holiday Number of the NortTHWESTERN 
Miter is herewith presented to the milling trade 
and those directly or remotely connected with it, in 
the hope that its appearance and contents will be ac- 
ceptable and pleasing. We have endeavored to repre- 
sent the best interests of the millers during the year 
past, and to emphasize our ideas and intentions by 
our annual number, in which we show something more 
than the mere routine of every-day work, the pleas- 
anter holiday spirit which, in common with all other 
men, the miller feels at this, the time when “peave 
on earth, good will toward men” is in the very atmosphere. We trust 
we have succeeded and that we have proved ourselves worthy of the many 
kind words, pleasant commendations and the more solid and _ substantial 
endorsements of our readers and advertisers shown in these pages. Not blindly 
or in a partisan spirit have we sought to champion the cause of the trade we rep- 
resent; but we think we can honestly say that during the year past we have told 
our readers what we believed to be the truth, and that we have assailed no man 
or principle on personal grounds, but purely from a desire to benefit the trade. It 
is our ambition to hold the respect and regard of our readers and the trade at 
large. If we have done this we are entirely satisfied and are perfectly willing to 
have made a few enemies without which we do not believe any respectable journal 
is complete. We undoubtedly have incurred the enmity of a few by our course, 
but we feel quite confident that the vast majority are with us and find the best 
evidence of this in the increasing circulation and steady growth of the Norru- 
WESTERN Mintuer. Therefore we are quite in the proper frame of mind to forget 
and forgive our enemies and to extend to all our friends, both readers and adver- 
tisers, our heartiest and sincerest wishes for a merry Christmas and a pleasant and 
prosperous New Year. May the straightforward, enterprising and broad-guage 
miller thrive, the legitimate millfurnisher and machinery man flourish; may all 
the honest flour brokers, dealers, commission men and agents prosper and may our 
foreign buyers grow rich. 
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WE ARE indeed glad that in speaking of the condition of the milling business 
at the present time we are warranted by the facts in assuming a much more cheerful 
tone than the one we took in our last Holiday Number. Then we were in the 
midst of a gloom which cast its shadow over the entire trade and made the wish of 
a merry Christmas to millers seem like a hollow mockery. With an export trade 
practically dead, and a domestic trade ruined by overproduction, the miller who 
was in good spirits at this time last year was the exception. He must have been a 
veritable Mark Tapley who found a pleasure in being happy under the most de- 
pressing circumstances. Had we known how long the demoralization was to con- 
tinue we would have felt even worse. Luckily most of us believed that the situa- 
tion, being as bad as possible, must necessarily change for the better. Hope 
springs eternal, and the only way to keep in good spirits was to devoutly expect 
that in a short time we should see brighter days. Long will that time be re- 
membered as a cold winter for the American miller, and the worst feature of it 
was that he had only himself to blame for the condition which he deplored. And 
to think that it was preceded and directly caused by one of those brief periods of 
feverish activity, wild speculation and unprecedented prosperity commonly known 
as a boom,only added to the chagrin of the sufferer. Let us pray that no more 
such tornadoes of inflation will ever strike the trade; a few such would swamp the 
best sailors on the sea of commerce and that the millers average well as naviga- 
tors on the troubled waters of trade is shown by the remarkably successful man- 
ner in which, generally speaking, they weathered the storm and finally sailed into 
port with their ships in some sort of shape, albeit some of them foundered, the 
best of them lost a sail or two and many of them were leaking badly. 
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To CHANGE the metaphor, what staying qualities were displayed by the Ameri- 
can millers in their time of depression. We confess that while we believed the 
bulls wrong and had no sympathy whatever with those who talked of preposter- 
ous prices, we were forced to admire the pluck and nerve with which they stood 
by their guns to the very last, calling out cheerfully one to the other, firing stead- 
ily, hoping against hope and keeping an eye out for possible succor. They were 
wrong, these valiant and unconquerable gentlemen who hazarded much on their 
opinions and lived to see them prove utterly mistaken. They may have been re- 
sponsible for the depression which, followed, but it is undeniable that they fought 
gallantly and clung to their cause long after it was utterly lost. They began the 
fight on the failure of a winter wheat crop which refused to fail, they continued 












it on a short spring wheat crop and succeeded in gaining the field by a magniti-) 
cent charge. They were beaten back step by step only by the unconquerable force 
of events which could not be withstood. They rallied whenever they saw the 
slightest chance, inventing drouth, bugs, rains, anything and everything to kill off 
the new crop, and only gave up when the actual wheat, enormous in quantity and 
magnificent in quality came in upon us in all its volume. It was there-—undenia- 
bly, undoubtedly, unquestionably there; and its arrival denoted the end of a long 
and bitter, but hopeless tight. The situation began to show significant action in 
September of °88, but the beginning of the end came within two days after the 
millers’ meeting in Milwaukee in December and from that time on the hand- 
writing on the wall became clearer and more distinct until the end. ‘To these mis- 
taken soldiers should be given all the honors of war. They were wrong but they 
fought a good fight and we deprecate the spirit which would, ata late date. after 
events had shown the fallacy of their reasoning, cast upon them in derision the 
predictions and statements which they made in their brief day of power and au- 


thority. 
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Has the lesson of ’88 done any good or does the American miller forget in a 
few months what he has learned by bitter experience ? The lesson was an expen- 
sive one. Was it worth what it cost? Perhaps it was, but one such lesson is 
surely enough, and as for remembering it we really believe that as a general thing 
the trade has marked it well and written it down for future guidance. Its effect 
may indeed last for as long as two years, by which time we may expect perhaps to 
hear a miller say that the foreign trade has got to use our flour at any price and 
that we control the world’s markets. The effect of the experience has certainly 
been beneficial this year. Attempts to boom the prices of wheat have not been 
successful so far, and in consequence the milling trade shows a fair degree of 
prosperity, export business is regaining its old time volume and there is a general 
tendency to conservative action among millers which is a most hopeful and prom- 
ising sign. Profits have not been as large for the first few months of the new 
crop year as usual, but the prospects for a steady and easy trade are, on the other 
hand, rather better. There is a general feeling that we have obtained our raw 
material at prices which are not greatly inflated and it is possible that a legitimate 
demand may show our best profits for the year 1889 on the tail of a crop which 
has been a most remarkably good one all around. 
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MILLFURNISHING during the first months of the closing year sympathized with 
milling, as was perfectly natural. Toward the end of the boom it was undoubt- 
edly quiet and depressed. With the new crop, however, it improved and during 
the last few months has been quite satisfactory to most firms engaged in it. While 
competition has been sufficiently active it has perhaps shown less of the objection- 
able qualities hitherto noted. The absence of mushroom concerns, irresponsible 
bidders and incompetent builders has been marked. This much good has cer- 
tainly resulted from the war between the Consolidated company and its competi- 
tors, which goes on slowly and threatens to lead to as much litigation as did the 
famous case of Jarndyce vs. Jarndyce. Many new devices have been placed on 
the market and some of them have evidently come to stay ; but there have been 
few radical departures from what might be called the established school of mill- 
ing. Asthe short system becomes better understood and is shorn of the extrava- 
gancies of some of its so-called supporters, it grows in popularity with certain 
classes of millers. There have been no new milling journals started. One or two 
which were in existence a year ago have fallen by the way-side, and there is a 
growing tendency in the trade to discourage any new ventures in this line and 
limit its business to a few journals which are legitimate and have no connection 
with millfurnishing houses. 

ee 

THERE has been but little interest shown in millers’ organizations for the year 
past. The annual meeting of the Millers’ National Association in Milwaukee was 
but slimly attended. Apart from everlastingly smashing the Bogus Resolution and 
sustaining unanimously the true one, but little was accomplished by it. The As- 
sociation moves very slowly with its work and has done but little to secure the 
desired new bill of lading or improve the existing state of trade. Nevertheless 
this organization numbers among its members a majority of the leading millers of 
America and still remains an important factor in their welfare. Its next annual 
meeting will be held in Minneapolis in June, when a new constitution will be sub- 
mitted to its members for adoption which it is hoped will be more suitable to the 
present needs of the trade than its old one. The attendance at this meeting is 


expected to be the largest in the history of the organization and it is hoped that 
the result of it will be the adoption of an entirely new and much more vigorous 
policy. 





THE MINNEAPOLIS MILLS. 


JERY few crop years will go down in the history of 
J the millers of the northwest as being as trying and 
unsatisfactory as that of 1888. The spring wheat 
crop was, of course, a short one, and upon this fact 
a large class of the fraternity placed too much im- 
portance. Instead of allowing part of the wheat to 
go out of the country at moderate prices, and then 
receiving high values for the remainder, there was 
early ascramble to stock up, and prices were soon 
carried to a point not only above an exporting basis, 
but also placing it at a disparity with winter wheat. 
The result of this was that our usually heavy ex- 

ports to foreign countries were very largely cut off, and the winter wheat millers 
were able to secure a considerable trade not ordinarily within their reach. The 
idea of the spring wheat crop being inferior in quality was made capital of by 
competitors, and much more stress was placed on this point than was warranted 
by the true situation. No one can gainsay that the wheat graded low, made poor 
yields and was generally difficult to handle ; but withal an excellent flour was pro- 
duced from it. 

There were mills of Wisconsin and other sections which bought low grade 
wheat and by mixing it with winter, produced a flour that sold more readily than 
did the full spring wheat flour; and the margin thus obtained was a substantial 
one. From the peculiar make-up of the wheat, an unusually large amount of 
offal was produced in grinding it, but in the face of this, bran and shorts 
commanded quite low prices all the season, whereas the year before they were 
very high. 

It has been contended in some quarters that the high price of flour caused it 
to be supplanted to a large extent by the use of the products of corn, oats, etc., as 
a substitute, this being especially asserted of the foreign trade. This theory is 
controverted by those conversant with all branches of the flour business. In sup- 
port of the opposite view, it is argued that the foreign consumer of flour is a 
comparative stranger to cornmeal, oatmeal and other similar products. 

As is generally known, the Minneapolis mills experienced a considerable boom 
during September and October, by reason of the undue apprehension about a 
shortage of the wheat crop and the consequent heavy advance in wheat. In the 
latter part of November, however, the demand began to fall off and business was 
very dull during December and January. But something of a revival occurred in 
trade in February, and there was a moderate business done until April. The mill- 
ers at the time were separated into two classes as respected wheat supplies. The 
greater number, perhaps, held considerable stocks, and as the price receded, the 
protits which they had reaped by advances earlier in the season, were pretty well 
wiped out, and further declines entailed more or less loss. There was a smaller 
coterie of millers who in the main had bought wheat cnly as they needed it for 
grinding, and these, during the summer, did a business far from unsatisfactory. 
The head of a leading firm, in speaking of this matter recently, stated that dur- 
ing three months ending Aug. 31, his people did a business the equal of that done 
at any time in several years. It was this class of millers who made fair profits for the 
year, while those who carried large stocks of wheat were probably losers to a 
greater or less extent. 

The new wheat crop now being ground is a most excellent one, both in quality 
and in yield, and the local mills have done a prosperous business ever since Sep- 
tember. Prices have kept ona legitimate and healthy basis, and though the demand 
for flour has not been excessive, it has remained steady and of sufficient volume to 
take an output of very liberal proportions. 

The flour output of Minneapolis during the crop year of 1888, was naturally 
lighter than that of the year before, for the reasons already outlined. The mills 
ran very strong during September and October, but a little later than that the 
production by mutual agreement was reduced to half capacity ; and the same con- 
dition of things prevailed throughout the northwest. There was a trifle more 
activity among the mills in March and April, and though the quantity of flour 
turned out made a steady gain up to August, the figures were sadly out of pro- 
portion with the work of the year before. Since September last the size of the 
output has been kept from touching large figures only by the shortage of water 
power. Every barrel of flour has been ground that it was possible to make ; but 
the water has been very low since early in the fall, and the comparatively heavy 
output gotten out was produced mainly by the use of steam. Additional steam 
plants have been introduced, however, and the amount of flour ground is likely to 
be large all winter if the markets warrant it. 

As has already been stated, the peculiar conditions of the year ending Sept. 

. 1, 1889, greatly militated against exports of spring wheat flour. While the output 
was 1,504,000 barrels smaller than that of the year before, only 27.3 per cent of it was 
sent abroad, as against 36 per cent in 1888, and 39.4 per cent in 1887. The situa- 
tion as to the export trade has undergone marked improvement since the advent 
of the new crop. During the three months ended Nov. 30, 31.9 per cent of the 
production has been thus disposed of, against 21.1 per cent in 1888, and 38.9 per cent 
in 1887. There is a ready export demand for all the bakers’ made, but patents are 

less salable and low grades are seemingly not wanted at all. The absence of a 

foreign demand for low grades is something unusual, and the present unwilling- 

ness to buy is said to be due to the poor condition of the English wheat crop. 

Ordinarily the bakers in that country want our low grades to mix with native flours, 

but this season the home mills are producing a flour which answers the purpose. 


























FLOUR OUTPUT FOR TWELVE YEARS. FLOUR OUTPUT FOR TWELVE YEARS. 





Year ending Bbls. Y ear ending Bbls. Year ending Bbls. Year ending— Bbls. 
Aug. 31, 1889... 5,740,860 Dee. 31, 1883... 4,046,220 Aug. 31, 1889... 7,244,980 Dec. 31, 1883... 1,343,105 
Dec. 31, 1888... 7,056,680 Dec. 31. 1882... 3,175,910 Dec. 31, 1888... 2,197,640 Dec. 31, 1882... 1,201,631 
Dee. 31, 1887... 6,574,900 Dec. 31, 1881... 3,142;972 Dec. 31, 1887... 2.650000 Dec. 31, 1881... 1,181,322 
Dec. 31, 1886... 6,168,000 Dee. 31, 1880... 2,051,840 Dec. 31, 1886... 2,288,500 Dec. 31, 1880... 769,442 
Dee. 31, 1885... 5,221.243 Dee. 31, 1879... 1,551,789 Dee. 31, 1885... 1, 834, 544 Dee. 31,1879... 442,598 
Dec. 31, 1884... 5,317,672 Dec. 31, 1878... 940,786 Dec. 31, 1884... 1,805,876 Dec. 31, 1878 109,183 
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888.9, 1887-8. 
Exported, Per cent Exported, Per cent 














Ground, Ground, 

1888, bbls. bbls. exp’ted. bbls. bbls. exp’ted. 
POCEMOE vevics vevevcavictdveseses, ae 229,950 33.7 621,650 231,650 37. 3 
SA Pra fr 5 106,400 13.8 718,100 296,830 
NES GDN orev e'es tdreeee wah aeee 88,510 15.1 586,680 206,990 1 
I a0 ice secebtae bade ouweeeee er 500 66,120 23.3 523,500 182,690 310 
CN 56 860s tenctsavecubvaetyss) ane 59,815 16.0 458,700 152,070 33.1 
BONUS iiss secs beudssestsvertesvess. Ga 48,900 13.6 481,850 184,030 38.2 
1 US ere eee ere 445 112,030 27.6 539,200 190,100 35.2 
NUNS tx is SES eh we ors a caeee eds re® 228,560 54.2 688,800 287.710 41.8 

ay 159,270 35.2 37,520 204,855 27.8 
BETIS 45. Co sete Chbven Se Vore bc Hhd 8 142,210 31.4 541,330 156,170 28.8 
‘i 490,500 148,035 30.0 687,100 257,450 37.4 
August .. 2,945 160,775 31.9 674,500 267,250 40.0 

Total.... . 5,7 5.740, 860 1, 550,575 *27.3 7,244,930 2,617,795 *36.0 

* Avertae 5 per ¢ cont of oatput exported for the year. 

prisencercsqe aomesaen fico — pe 1 

Ground, Exported, Per cent, Ground, Exported, Per cent, 

»bls. bbls. exp’ted. ay bbls. exp’ted. 
rs ee OR aC 580, 140 198,070 34.1 2 229,950 33.7 
as ot het itadeus cs veveee vee 761,640 242,720 31.8 106,400 13.8 
WO £5 66 iy avdiccies céstvavscs eee 206,495 30.0 88,510 15.9 
Total . 2,026,805 647,285 *31.9 2,006,880 424,860 *21,1 


*A verage per cent of output - exported for the year. 
CAPACITY OF THE MILLS. 

Although Minneapolis has no more mills than she possessed a year ago, in ca- 
pacity she is over 1,000 barrels stronger. This has been obtained by the addition 
of machinery to various mills, strengthening them in weak points so that they are 
able to get out considerably more flour without any appreciable change in their 
outfits. The most radical change has probably been made in the Washburn C. 
All its old rolls have been supplanted by new ones, and the capacity raised 200 
barrels. The Cataract has also been subjected to quite extensive changes. The 
other mills have made less important improvements ealenlated to affect capacity 
figures. 

About a year ago it was confidently expected that J. B. Bassett, the lumberman, 
would erect another flouring mill like the Columbia before the season was over. 
running the twoin conjunction. A steam plant was put in with this idea in view. 
But lumbering was pretty good last summer, and with poor health interfering 
more or less with his plans, Mr. Bassett did not feel like undertaking the project. 
He assures the Miuuer, however, that the mill is to be built, and that it may be 
commenced next fall. 

The necessity for having steam as an auxiliary power, if a miller desires to 
avoid interruption from low water in the winter, is now generally conceded and is 
being acted upon by most firms. Four mills are at present introducing steam 
plants, and will have them in use early in January. This will leave seven mills, 
representing about 5,500 barrels capacity, wholly dependent on water for motive 
power. The water early in December was very low, so that comparatively little of 
this capacity could be operated, and the advent of cold weather was expected to 
make the situation worse. The Crown Roller has lately placed its second engine 
in use. The others engaged in getting plants ready are the Northwestern, Hum- 
boldt, Phoenix and Excelsior, making a total of fifteen that will be thus provided. 

Several changes have occurred during the year in milling firms. The more im- 
portant, of course, was the purchase by English capitalists of the mills of C. A. 
Pillsbury & Co. and the Washburn Mill Co., together with the two water powers 
and the elevators of the Minneapolis & Northern Elevator Co. and the Atlantic 
Elevator Co., the purchasing corporation to be known as the Pillsbury-Wash- 
burn Flour Mills Co., limited. The two Washburn mills—which should not be 
confounded with the three C. C. Washburn mills—are being operated under the 
management of A.C. Loring, of the Galaxy Mill Co. Another important change 
was the consolidation of the two firms of D. Morrison & Co. and Morse & Sammis, 
under the corporate name of the Minneapolis Flour Mfg. Co., with the Standard, 
ixcelsior and St. Anthony mills to operate. 

Below is a list of the Minneapolis mills, with their capacities : 

WEST SIDE. 


Operated by 1882, 1887, 1888, 














Name of mill. , 
bbls. bbls. bbls. bbls. 
PAN OHOM,.<....5 60: .Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co........ 850 1,400 1,500 1,600 
Cataract - ss. ss --D. R. Barber & Son.. Nena 550 575 600 800 
*Columbia ............Columbia Mill Co .... Delo brids korea ate 1,400 1,500 1,600 
*Crown Holler ........Christian Bros’. Mill Co... .. 2... 0.6.05 ..55. 1,600 2,000 2,100 2,100 
Dakota................H. F. Brown & Co.. Pribare ata uaen 200 350 350 350 
*Excelsior............. Minneapolis — r Mf. Mahi ee am 800 1,000 1,100 
cl SR ener Galaxy Mill ¢ eaea acs ; 800 1,200 1,450 1,500 
Holly rrr oe Reeve .. Reidel sts 250 350 350 350 
*Humboldt. Mer Siccs nied Hinkle, ‘Greenleaf & Re oye eae rare ton ee 600 1,100 1,150 1,150 
Minneapolis...........¢ MOG MAM MIRE MOO. (6 cci duel ss swvisecnwnee’e stare 1,000 1,100 1,200 
*Northwestern ........Sidle Fletcher Tokens Co. etmametice Te 1,500 1.600 1,600 
*Palisade. . BR OG 057 Nie a a are en er 50 2 000 2 000 2,000 
*Pettit. |: Pettit, Christian & Co pepergee 1,600 1,600 1,600 
*Pillsbury B. ;  Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co........ 800 2.500 2,500 2500 
St. Anthony . _..Minneapolis Flour Mfg. Co. Rees wasicey 400 500 600 650 
*Standard . ....Minneapolis Flour Mfg. Co. ATT 1,500 1,500 1,700 
RA a) oy ois sc: av ee EE NG ree aes 8 os tine sae Vanesa , 230 310 Satta Soe 
*Washburn A.. ... Washburn Crosby. Co.........0..60ccccce0. BD 4,000 4,200 4,200 
Washburn B...........Washburn Crosby Co.....................05 200 1,300 1,300 1,300 
*Washburn (".......... Washburn Crosby Co...............0. 06066 1,600 2,800 2,800 3,000 
OTR erie sb cee abe ents es Be 8 0? nar 500 800 S00 00 
EAST SIDE. 
*Pilisbury A.. ...Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co........ 5,000 7,000 7,200 7,200 
*Phoenix . _.Stamwitz & Schober.. 5 ee ee 250 275 275 275 
Three mills ¢ shanged to other business and one burned............. 700 me 
Total; bbls... .... Rane reat e Ree ' 22,000 336,260 37,475 38,575 
*Steam as auxiliary power, “+ ‘ornmeal, ete. 
OUTSIDE MILLS CONTROLLED IN MINNEAPOLIS. 
1888, 1889, 
Name of mill. Open ated by bbls. bbls. 
*Lincoln, Anoka . jue ‘, Loring.. ig Silas pe tielnc Soe. Seat 1,000 1,000 
*Townshend, Stillwater. . as yee e Mill Co......... hats chew ieeusaiat 550 550 
*Shingle Cree eS) Ae eer ia 125 125 
Total. nenoaes eed 1,675 
In Minneapolis. ... TEINS SR TPN Sint . 37,450 
Grand total, bbis...............-- 39,125 


*Steam power. 
FOR THREE YEARS. 





Flour ——-Per cent.-—— 

Barrels ground, 2acked in Export- 

Year peniong Anges 31 sold. bbls. Woot ed. 
ARERR CTOs See ere dietetics pee? Cee 5,740,860 46.7 27.3 
PES ee aa ies ie ns NR rh Bite cdot tn ed cea arn 7,244,930 40.9 36.0 
Be Nadal cg arrow Whe eM ATOLRG SENT Sh ETE Reae ne Cas ag eee 6,375,250 42.6 39.4 





















FOR THREE MONTHS, 
Flour ———Per cent.—~ 





Barrels ground, Packed in Export- 

Three months ending— sok bbls. wood. ed, 
November 30, 1389.. CC eT Teen, oe. ae 460 2.026805 44.2 31.9 
November 30, 1868.00.00. 00 00cssesceeceecieeeseeseeees ald 2,006,880 55.0 21.1 
is ua al aL a 2 M1170 1,691,700 44.8 38.9 


——-— e@e 


MINNEAPOLIS ELEVATOK CAPACITY. 


Minneapolis has again made a considerable gain in grain storage during the 
year just closing, the total capacity having reached the enormous figure of 16,282,- 
000 bushels. Four large houses have been erected, with an aggregate capacity of 
2,100,000 bushels. The extensive plant of the Interior Elevator Co. embraces two 
of these. The main house will hold 1,250,000 bushels, and is operated under the 
state grain law. The other holds 250,000 bushels, but, being ey more for the 
transfer of grain than for its storage, will remain “private.” F. H. Peavey & Co. 
are the principal owners. The Inter-State Elevator Co., nei Charles Hulbert as 
its active head, has completed a 300,000 bushel house on the east side, and- expects 
to put up an annex next season that will have 500,000 bushels capacity. 8. S. Cargill 
and other parties, under the name of the Victoria Elevator Co., are the builders of 
the second 300,000 bushel house, located on the Northern Pacific tracks on the east 
side. 

Below is given the detailed storage capacity of the city : 


LICENSED HOUSES. 
Capacity, 


Elevator Operated by— bus. 

| > Re er eeremerrrmrr mer: TR a ol en ae 800,000 
Be Piso r ates tceusetives ones te +56 oR ene erro Cie eed Rock ones 1,520,000 
ee errr rue aan Fe ERO rc cine hi jis eu oho ves CaaS Os ENS Mona 100,000 
| Oe eens mrrmrreTs ce aN CERT CUE en ee ee 75,000 
RE, AMUBOIY: sc ccec ices ceweees cease ee en cet at OL a ee eee ceases 1,500,000 
Transfer ............+...+...+.-....Northwestern Elevator ('o........................., , 550,000 
Transfer Annex......... ae Northwestern Elevator Co ee ? SO) OO) 
Uhr Ce ee ne ee ee ae Minneapolis Union Elevator Co............. bivesveces TGQeO 
Union Annex A....................Minneapolis Union Elevator (o.....................0.. 500,000 
Union Annex Re ....Minneapolis Union Elevator Co.............. the saae 200,000 
en SS ae a een 1,250,000 


EOURLY IRONS ci clcauitine e ransdoc mune sini AAV Rraks a WaT ACT NTEM IN Cees ia te hei SROIOee 
PRIVATE HOUSES. 
Capacity, 















Elevator— a 4 - bus. 
Be er bay ae oi. bistexsescx wwreee caw it.8 410-25 Rape RUBE eT OM ere craves Vata Fas sean eNO 900,000 
Be EE eases Gotnscevandeceecscvee nee St. P. BRU ERIN aieie.6 4:4 0rFoee-arhb deed vad ae ia aetna 200,000 
E Annex pepe OD I err ert en rces 200,000 
DD RIN avs oe eked vied vole cee, os <p ig ee ERNUs Re ERE EON WUC cc iicceaceie sacsinbdeeecs ev eelids 470,000 
SEAMEN hoc d sardicarto ce oe oe CME UME ae hee ca fed ne vowssannronnaey 300,000 
Star. y een: Blevator Co... ieee cee tee titi 500,000 
EPA A CIPS NGA A oc din cx oO MUO Occ ois oh ox coe enceibies, de buceaniee siemens aies ex bs 500,000 
Star Annex No. pean: Elevator Co. ROWE udal COM Dex RS VaR TRUER ERE SE 00,000 
THOHIOR INO. Suciccccccses cose. os ROE — Co. DANE ee Reece ke eae eel rave 250,000 
PUTIBIIRG (6a oid ss 6606.4 655.90 vee 80 00 0s RN EE 600,000 
ee tS i a os CO er ee ee 130,000 
So errr eS PRG WTOE CON rach thn eo 225,000 
| ae Ralarnciesies recs uneven. ra ee al eee meme oe aescaeea a 120,000 
K Annex. cgNe-6 6) dsb. 41a) Sve, bi6 4-00 v-0, ses Rca Ws aR Ne seh ean See tee ea 280,000 
City... ites City Elevator Co. PiMben eens we atacand OM va vers 130,000 
sere escsaeasearsursiciets eo. C. Bagley. acm Warners o) ic ie -cisie'o Savalnle eer tire 150,000 

Pillsbury. -..2--s+.1eeeeee eens ; A. Pillsbury & Co... sa Nes Sete AGF kin Mel React ae WR ae ler 600,000 
BIRO § 0-0-4 0-050)5 Bass sees ee es ‘Vater Btate REREAD sie is Pace a Sara cle tacscasot sene'h, se on ooh 300,000 
Pa IB: 655 6 esp cicesse Olas Sametastes seec es yaw asketwlssict-0e os 5G ea evi nobis eth oe oe eh. ee 

RECAPITULATION. 

ee ER EEE EET ET OO Ue Lee ey ST OT ECON CETTE TERETE ORME: oe 
Private houses... ... 22.26.00 csecee cece cee ences cee eeceee ee seen eee eeene een cee ceee cess ee ceee 6,655,000 
Storage in ERC iA St ote WOE aE, eS NEDEARS TIGRIS ne Ten ime oF MENA ARMIN Rae (| 
Total storage in city, bushels............ irae cua vce 5 bec xi) 


Unlike the situation a year ago, over halt ‘te Maaianaio 4 storage capacity is 
this season operated under the state law. Where not a single elevator took out a 
license in 1888, there are eleven possessing them this year. It is necessary for a 
house to be so licensed to be made regular by the chamber of commerce, that body 
having passed a rule on the eve of the new crop requiring it. State inspection is 
permitted at the private houses, though no jurisdiction over the grain is claimed. 
The regular charge for inspection is 25 cents per car, but where an elevator is 
isolated as to location, or only has part of its receipts inspected, 40 cents is levied. 
Some of the larger elevators come under the head of private houses, and claim 
that they experience no inconvenience from not being “ regular,” while they pos- 
sess greater freedom otherwise. 

Yomparatively little elevator building has been done the past year in the north- 
west, this being particularly true as to the country. This fact is attributed to the 
lack of railroad building and the opening of new lines on which new houses were 
needed, and also to the fact that for two or three seasons past this class of build- 
ing has been overdone. 

The most notable piece of work accomplished was the establishment by F. H. 
Peavey & Co., of Minneapolis, of a system of elevators on the Pacific coast. Under 
the name of the Pacific Elevator Co., this firm has built about 30 country houses 
on the Pacific division of the Union Pacific railroad, with an aggregate capacity 
of 1,300,000 bushels, beside erecting a terminal elevator ‘of 1,000,000 bushels ec: 
pacity at Portland. The elevators are located in Oregon, Washington and Idaho. 
Grain is handled either in sacks or in bulk, and the system will be extended the 
coming season. 


MINNEAPOLIS COOPER SHOPS. 


The year just drawing to a close has been characterized by no special event in 
the barrel-making business. Competition, always sharp in late years, has possibly 
been a little more keen, and prices of barrels have been gradually Ss coe down un- 
til they are abnormally low. Wages, too, have had to give way, and are at present 
on avery attenuated basis. The year has been remarkable for the absence of 
strikes and other agitation, usually a feature of the trade. This was perhaps 
partly due to the lack of organization among the men, but a more pertinent reason 
is probably to be found in the peculiar make-up of the shops. There are only three 
factories in Minneapolis now not operated on the co-operative plan, and the policy 
of recognizing that what is best for any particular shop is best for the men em- 
ployed by it, is growing more general. The co-operative men have always been 
more or less clannish and would usually allow the coopers of the “boss-shops” to 
father whatever agitation there was to be done. The latter naturally got the 
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blame for any disturbance and often lost by the transfer of work from the 
shops employing them to the co-operatives. The journeymen, from long experi- 
ence in this direction, have become more politic and to a greater degree act in uni- 
son with their employers. It was this branch of the craft which was the most 
prone to indulge in strikes and the exercise of greater caution and discretion by 
them in such matters has made diversions of this character of rare occurrence. 

In comparing the crop year ended Aug. 31, 1889, with that of the year before, a 
material shrinkage is found in the consumption of barrels. This is to be traced to 
the great depression in milling from January on through the greater part of the 
year. The exportation of flour to foreign countries, however, was in a much 
lighter ratio than usual, and over 46.7 per cent of the flour made was shipped in 
wooden packages, as against less than 51 per cent in 1888. For the fifteen months 
ended Nov. 30, the difference in the number of barrels sold as compared with the 
same period in 1887-8 is very slight. 

During the calendar year now about to close, business has been more evenly 
distributed than previously, and while none of the shops have had a very large 
trade, nearly all have been kept moderately well employed. The demand for bar- 
rels during the past four months has been of a very good volume, and has afforded 
about all of the shops an opportunity to do a healthy business. 

As to profits, the concerns which have made fair interest on investment are the 
exception, while a few have failed to make ends meet. A year ago mixed barrels 
were sold at 34 cents and 35 cents, but with the mills taking comparatively few 
barrels all winter, the pressure to sell by spring was intense, and prices were fre- 
quently cut to 33 cents. In August and September, when most contracts expired, 
one company more aggressive than the rest accepted business at 32 cents, and the 
other shops, in order to hold their mills, had to meet this. Since that time this 
excessively low price has prevailed. No special decline has occurred in barrel 
stock to make up for the shrinkage in barrel values. Elm staves are perhaps 25 to 
30 cents per thousand cheaper, and heading 15 cent per set lower. Up to a few 
months ago, the greater number of the companies were paying 6 cents for hooping 
off barrels with shaved hoops, or 13 cents on hand work, but everybody is now 
down to the basis of 5 cents and 12 cents. 

The a table gives the weekly barrel sales at Minneapolis for the two 
past crop years 


1888, 1887, 1889), 1888, 
Week ending bbls, bbls. Week ending bbls. bbls. 
Sept. 1. Uauicataclomonnreeeeaee *, 910 734,750 Mech. 2 are ree $15,680 7) 















Sept. Tea eh eats Wat eee : 62,080 MN, TEE Os AE ik ue he Oa 49,050 
Sept. 15 ‘. Shen oe 0 79100 } 39,440 
DMRNC MRT Sei chiens. caren: ef 62,300 39,970 
ee Salem SORANE SRECUE ENS $0.10 47,700 35,450 
QI. Wi cdirsy aciv ck coon eeveebies 75,330 69,750 32,960 
lS Eee eRe tee ‘ 102,300 80,100 40,480 
WN UNE ied cals aw aceie sadeceats 44,800 67,300 27,430 
OE) See rere erm 61,200 37,150 
POE CUR as cardec6x crea os cateanesy 98,680 58,700 24,650 
a | 86,000 35,9060 
Nov. 17 80,300 43,380 
Ng Es oa 5 vnc sink ‘ae in Kae siete 59,000 40,870 
Dec. 1 43,350 41,500 
Dec 8 51,700 34,920 
Dec. 15 $9,500 Prep aviee are Sano 42,600 
Dec. 22 54,400 June 22........ lan wrt crease irs 45,440 
Dec. 29 a SS nae 54,660 
Te UN Oia ncaa parent 37,300 
Jan. 5 SE MN ss acp-a'g. bibs ees weubcvlcs 47,350 
Jan. 12 SN 8 es eee 4,540 
OD ae nee 57.835 
, sia he shale cre ees he ESR. SO ae ne ee 400 

Sask nts isanceedase cote 3,480 ET MG ERY soos wd sae <add CasL AER 58,500 67. 700 

BNR A ed Wiseies vs uence eae es 46,670 a OR Se eer ne 48,925 70,280 

TLCS SE SSIES SO pean Sete 38,080 BOIS AA PEs sac as cicsoaec cs ices. -. SEO 57.900 

et error rae 47,330 MN RMR coos v.05 slew nGlee bax ee sere 14,460 34,550 

Me Ms Seri saatycctetts sen a eieh $31,350 T1T575 es eatin a 
- Total, barrels............... 1,120,840 1,511,805 
Total, barrels. .. ©. 1,568,980 1,453,635 Totals for year, barrels..... 2,689,820 2,965,530 
*One day. 7T hree days. tFour days. STwo days. | Five days. 
BARREL SALES FOR THREE MONTHS. 

1889, IS88, 1889, 1888 
eon earns bbls. bbls. Week ome bbls. bbls, 
SO eee ricer acrerrsccs y=, Nov. 2. Pere ee Cee lil 98,680 
ee ee S40 Nov. RENN Ss eieetae ee W120 
7 ea att ena nomame 1.) PROVE DDS 0s Saisie sca ue sevekied od se CERO 98,900 
PAINT i 6.50 sick eeea gk Waa sea cewnealsso eee tae a eerie FASO 72,760 
MO Drs aes wediias aencaciveus 0 MOREE INOW GUNG sada veen ds aiaaseaneaee VARIO *42,060 
MRR lle ro saves “sass Wad el are i sieds ies. o's anccereninen 
Se ee Te. 99,800 Total, bbls..... 905,400 1,103,360 
Oct. 26..... eee 78,500 114,340 *Five days. ; 


There | is a a tendency y among the co-operative shops to reduce the number of 
their stockholders, and most of them have smaller forces of coopers than a year 
ago. ‘These companies seldom employ coopers other than members, except a few 
to make half barrels. The so-called “boss shops” have about the same forces as 
a year ago. As compared with 1888, there are now 50 less coopers employed in all 
the shops, while the number of machine hands has been increased about that 
much. 

C. E. Cottrell & Co., who make the one-stave barrel, have lately introduced ma- 
chinery, and materially added to their capacity. Where this package was form- 
erly “ worked off” by hand, the men receiving 4 and 6 cents per barrel, this work 
is now done largely by machinery, and more boy help is required. For putting in 
the heads, hooping and shaving down, the coopers receive 2!3 cents per barrel. 
The demand for the one-stave barrel is seemingly on the ine rease, and the other 
shops are feeling the competition perceptibly. A large amount of money has been 
spent the past year in improving the Minneapolis plant, and it has a capacity for 
turning out 3,000 packages or over, daily. More machinery can be readily intro- 
duced, and the capacity doubled. . 

The appended table shows the forces of men employed by the nine flour barrel 
cooperages of Minneapolis on Dec. 1: 


No. stock- Hired Other 
holders. coopers. hands. 










Ame Bbl. Co*+.. spomsinean diate eae MISS SK OL Wa ne Aengs a bap eon Seesntee ea? Cee 2 20 
E. Cottrell & Co. AGONGTBIANE)E.  ecoaekcieracisaccescscssits cosas errr . 30 7 
nsmaciemen Wee. i. Monies Se SOS ane nn rn i ; 30 
Eagle Bbl. Co*.... : 19 
Hardwood Mfg. ¢ w@ 3 
Hennepin Bbl. Co*r 66 2 3y 
North Star Bbl. Co*+ 4B 5 37 
Northwestern Bbl. Cc 34 ; 24 
James Kennedy..... 25 "2 
Totals Vee PRAT RAR ARS AE LAD RE WEA SP aE RTDERDG MATE DIAR PARSER eee 5 De 
Totals last year. ele Digi cata hin aka aa eats wea here cia eek ee i" S02 


*Operated on pee c aaeuiies sli. +Using machinery. 
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To the members of the Millers’ National Association: 





T the last meeting of the executive committee of your 
Association held in Chicago, the undersigned were 
appointed a committee on revision of constitution 
and were ordered to prepare for the future use of 
your organization a constitution which should take 
the place of the one now existing, and more fully 
meet the requirements and needs of the milling 
trade of today; which should be broader and more 
definite in the provisions made for the general good 
of members and which should, if possible, provide 
for the extension of the field covered by the Associ- 
ation, so as to include in its scope not only patent 

protection, but the improvement of both foreign and domestic trade by united 

















action. 

The constitution which the one we submit is intended, after its revision and 
amendment by members of the Association, to replace, is a brief and concise doc- 
ument adopted at an early date in the Association’s history and intended sim- 
ply as a basis for organization for the specific purpose of patent protection. 
While realizing the great imports 
mitting the benetits which have accrued from it not only to yourselves but the en- 
tire milling trade, this committee feels that, owing to the altered condition of the 
milling business, its tremendous growth and its altogether different character, 
there are other objects for organization, mutual assistance and concerted action, 
which are equally if not more necessary than the one mentioned. The under- 
signed have endeavored to provide for these objects in framing the following con- 
stitution, and while embodying al] the necessary and important points in the for- 
mer basis of organization, have added others which, if adopted, will, they believe, 
extend the usefulness of the Millers’ National Association in a legitimate direc- 
tion and make it fulfill, to the satisfaction of the trade, the requirements of the 
present time 

It is hoped that this constitution, modified and altered or corrected as members 
may desire, will be adopted at the next annual meeting of the Association to be 
held in Minneapolis in June, 1890. In order to facilitate its discussion, this com- 
mittee has deemed it best to publish the document as prepared by it, and invites 
members of the trade to consider its provisions fully and to submit either to the 
chairman or by public communication whatever suggestions, amendments or alter- 
ations may occur to them. All such will have careful attention and, if deemed de- 
sirable by the committee, will be incorporated in its final report to the Association. 

By this means it expects to be able to present in its final report a constitution 
at least partially agreed upon, to the end that delay and exhaustive discussions at 
the time of the meeting may be avoided. 


snea of this feature of our oreanization. and ad- 
wiCe OL ullidb 1LCAULULO UL UU Ui_atitaaurViss Gd GV 


AuBertT C. Lorina, Chairman. 
M.S. BuisuH. 
Henry C. YAEGER. 


DECLARATION. 
This Association is formed for the purpose of promoting the welfare and pros- 
perity of the millers of the United States ; for mutual protection against patent 
litigation ; for securing uniform action in all matters affecting the general good of 
the trade; for correcting the abuses which hamper it, and for encouraging and 
building up a common union for the common good. 
pr 


CONSTITUTION. 
ARTICLE I. 

Section 1. This Association shall be called the Millers’ National Association 
of the United States. 

ARTICLE II. 

Section 1. Any person, firm or corporation engaged in milling in the United 
States may become a member of this Association upon signing an application for 
membership, wherein the name, capacity and location of the mill are correctly stated, 
with the understanding that said Association shall not be called upon to defend 
any patent suits already commenced ; or any suits on machinery in the said mill 
commonly and publicly regarded as infringements, which may be thereafter 
brought ; and also that said applicant accepts the provisions of this constitution 
and agrees to the non-transferable character of the membership certificates. 

Section 2. Such application must be accompanied by a sum equal to ten dol- 
lars for each hundred barrels or fraction thereof advertised capacity of the mill or 
mills owned, controlled or operated by applicant. It must be delivered to the sec- 
retary who shall present it to the executive committee at its first meeting after 
date of application. If application is approved by the executive committee the 
applicant becomes a member of this Association. 

Section 3. Immediately after the approval of the executive committee has 
been given to an application, the secretary shall furnish the new member with a 
certificate of membership. 

Section 4. Certificates of membership shall be transferable only to the successor 
No holder thereof shall transfer 


of the owner or operator of the mill specified. 
his certiticate to any other mill of which he may become the owner or operator, 
except in case of removal of machinery from one plant to another, or in case of re- 
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building after destruction by fire or other cause, in which cases the certificate of 
membership may be altered to correspond with the new mill or new location after 
approval by the executive committee. 

Section 5. Members of this Association may send one delegate to the annual 
meeting who shall have power to cast one vote for each unit of capacity (100 bbls) 
or a fraction thereof, represented by their membership certificate. 

Section 6. Such delegate must be an owner, officer, director, trustee or mem- 
ber of a firm doing a milling business. 

Section 7. Delegates may vote in person or by proxy. Proxies must be given 
in writing and are null and void if presented by any one rendered ineligible by the 
provisions of the preceding section. All votes shall be viva voce unless voting by 
capacity is demanded by a delegate. 

Section 8. Certificates of membership shall be issued to all mills which are 
represented in the Association by members in good standing at the time of the 
adoption of this constitution, without cost to them. 


ARTICLE III. 

Section 1. The administration of the affairs of this Association shall be vested 
in its officers, a board of directors and an executive committee. 

Section 2. Each state is entitled to one director for each 250 units of capacity 
(25,000 barrels) or fractions thereof represented by its members in the Association, 
and the board of directors shall consist of as many members as the states may 
elect on this basis of representation. 

Section 3. Directors shall be elected by the members from each state accord- 
ing to the number to which it is entitled, on the first day of the annual meeting of 
the Association and shall continue in office until their successors are elected. In 
tase of the resignation or death of a member of the board of directors, the presi- 
dent of the Association shall appoint a director from the state wherein the vacancy 
occurs to serve until the next election is held. 

Section 4. Members of the board of directors shall meet immediately after 
their election and elect an executive committee of six from among their number. 
The president of the Association shall be an ex-officio member of this committee. 
Seven directors shall constitute a quorum. 

Section 5. The executive committee shall meet every four months in the city 
of Chicago and shall be further subject to the call of the president of the Asso- 
ciation. Three members of the executive committee shall constitute a quorum. 

Section 6. The executive committee shall have general charge and direction of 
the affairs of the Association and shall direct the secretary and treasurer in the 
discharge of their duties. It shall have full control of the finances of the Asso- 
ciation, and shall determine upon all points affecting its policy. It shall be em- 
powered to order suits brought or defended and to employ legal assistance when 
deemed advisable. It shall have authority to order assessments from time to time 
and to instruct the secretary to draw on members for such assessments. It shall 
appoint annually a secretary at a certain fixed salary. The chairman of the execu- 
tive committee shall make an annual report to the members of the Association 
showing the transactions of the committee for the year in full. 

ARTICLE IV. 

Section 1. The board of directors shall, at its annual meeting, appoint from 
among the members in good standing the following committees of five each to serve 
for one year : 

A committee on patent litigation. 

A committee on transportation. 

A committee on export trade. 

A committee on domestic trade. 

Each of these committees shall meet immediately after its appointment and 
elect a chairman whoshall calla meeting of his committee at such times and places 
as he may deem desirable. 

Section 2. The committee on patent litigation shall investig:te all claims for 
infringements brought against members of this Association, and report on same 
with their advice and opinion as to the merits of the case and the policy to be pur- 
sued to the executive committee. 

Section 3. The committee on transportation shall investigate cases of unjust 
railway discrimination, unwarranted delays in transit, improper delivery of freight 
and matters affecting the shipping of flour by rail or steamer brought before it by 
members. It shall have in charge all questions as to bills of lading, both foreign 
and domestic, and shall report on such matters to the executive committee with 
advice as to the proper course to pursue. 

Section 4. The committee on foreign trade shall have in charge questions 
affecting the relations of the miller and the foreign buyer. It shall examine into 
cases of unjust arbitration on American flour in foreign countries brought before 
it by members. It shall investigate claims of millers against foreign buyers. ‘To 
it shall be referred all recommendations, suggestions and complaints of foreign 
flour handlers regarding American flour. It shall report on such matters to the 
executive committee with advice as to the action recommended. 

Section 5. The committee on domestic trade shall investigate and report with 
its recommendation to the executive committee on all complaints of domestic buy- 
ers brought before it by members. It shall consider all cases of tricky and irre- 
sponsible dealers, cancellation of orders on flimsy pretexts, delays in domestic 
transit, brand imitations and all other matters affecting the domestic flour trade. 

Section 6. The president of this Association shall be elected at the annual 
meeting of the Association and shall hold office for one year. He shall preside 
at all meetings of the Association, attend all meetings of the board of directors 























and the executive committee. He shall be an ex-officio member of both. 

Section 7. The first vice president shall be elected at the annual meeting of 
the Association and shall hold office for one year. It shall be his duty to act in 
place of the president in his absence. 

Section 8. The second vice president shall be elected at the annual meeting 
of the Association and shall hold office for one year. It shall be his duty to act 
in place of the first vice president in his absence. 

Section 9. The treasurer shall be elected at the annual meeting of the Associ- 
ation and shall hold office for one year. He shall receive all monies due the Asso- 
ciation and shall disburse same on warrants signed by the secretary and counter- 
signed by the president. He shall make an annual report to the Association 
showing its exact financial condition. 

Section 10. The secretary shall be appointed by the executive committee and 
shall act under its direction. 

ARTICLE V. 

Section 1. The annual meeting of the Association shall be held at such times 
and places as shall be determined by the executive committee. Special meetings 
may be called by the executive committee if in its opinion circumstances require 
them. The executive committee shall arrange order of business in advance of a 
general meeting. 

ARTICLE VI. 

Section 1. The expenses of members of the executive committee to and from 
all general and special meetings of the Association and regular called meetings of 
the executive committee shall be paid by the Association. Such expenses shall 
include only railway fare to and from such meetings and hotel bills during con- 


OF THOSE WHO 


E who has come over a long road and finally reaches his goal, must needs, 
if he be of kindly nature, feel grateful to the steed which bore him. He 
who has fought a good fight to a satisfactory finish can not but look with 
pleasure upon the weapons which have enabled him to win and freely ac- 

knowledge their character and value. 

Thus it is with the NoRTHWESTERN MiLueR. For weeks and months we have 
been engrossed with the work, the fruit of which appears in this, our Holiday 
Number. It has been exacting and incessant, involving great care and some anx- 
iety lest the end should not be worthy of the efforts made. It is one thing to pre- 
pare a number of thesize and quality of this in such a city as New York, where the 
tools lie ready at hand and artists, engravers and printers, skilled in just such work, 
are within call. It is quite another and more difficult undertaking to produce it 
in Minneapolis, where the number of such workers is very limited, to say the least. 

If we have succeeded in our undertaking, it has been made possible by the cor- 
dial, hearty and interested help of those to whom we have confided different por- 
tions of the labor of preparing it. They have been keenly alive to the situation, 
they have kept in view a determination to do the very best and most thorough 
work they were capable of and they have shared with us the ambition to produce 
a number which should be a credit to all concerned. Having therefore arrived at 
the end, we feel like tendering those who have made our cause theirs our most 
sincere thanks and congratulations. A1Jl things considered they have done well. 

x OK 

For the illuminated pages, for the portraits, the half tone and other illustra- 
tions we are indebted to that model establishment, Matthews, Northrup & Co., of 
Buffalo, N. Y. It is not the first time that this house has shown the merit of its 
work in our Holiday Number and we hope it will not be the last, for it is a comfort 
to do business with a concern as thoroughly business-like as this, to say nothing 
of the assurance felt that in ordering from it you are certain to obtain above 
everything else the very highest quality of work. The imprint of Matthews, North- 
rup & Co.stamps the work upon which it appears as excellent in quality, correct in 
taste and faultless in finish. Messrs. Northrup and Sickles have personally super- 
vised this portion of the work and to their unremitting attention its high quality 
is due. 

*x Ox 

The NorRTHWESTERN MILuer has the honor of having been the first publication 
in which the work of that rising young artist,George E. Graves, of New York, first 
appeared. Eight years ago, while a resident of Minneapolis, Mr. Graves illus- 
trated several articles for this journal and every one of our Holiday Numbers has 
contained more or less of his work. A comparison of some of his earlier illustra- 
tions with those which appear herein will show his wonderful improvement. Real- 
izing the wider field which the newly discovered method of photo-engraving opened 
to the artist as an illustrator, Mr. Graves removed to New York and at once suc- 
ceeded in establishing his reputation in this particular line. His work has gained 
him many friends and the prophecy made by this journal at the time of his removal 
is in a fair way of being realized. He was the first American artist to successfully 
illustrate books by means of wash drawings reproduced by the “ Ives” or “ half 
tone” process, and has done some beautiful work in this line. 

*x OK 
The work of Messrs. Varian and Rosenberg, of New York, also appears in several 
very attractive sketches which illustrate our text. 
* x 
}. K. Darrow, of Buffalo, N. Y., designed many of our advertisements. Some of 
our illustrations are also good specimens of his work. 
K 3K 
The Ramsdell Engraving Co., of Minneapolis, executed some of our most at- 
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tinuance of meeting, at a rate not to exceed three dollars per day. 

Section 2. The expenses of the president, while traveling on business of the 
Association shall likewise be paid, same to include only railway fares and hotel 
bills at rates named in preceding section. 

Section 3. The expenses of all regular and special committees authorized by 
this constitution or appointed by the executive committee shall be paid at the 
same rate and on the same conditions as those of members of the committee itself. 

ARTICLE VII. 

Section 1. The annual dues of this Association shall be two dollars per 100 
barrels capacity. They shall be payable on the fifteenth day of January of each 
year. 

Section 2. The secretary shall make sight draft for annual dues on date above 
stated. Should such draft be unpaid the member so drawn upon stands suspended 
until the following annual meeting where the names and amounts due and unpaid 
shall be read and such members shall be dropped from the Association. Notice of 
contemplated action shall be given to members in arrears thirty days before the 
annual meeting. 

Section 3. The executive committee shall have authority to remit the annual 
dues for members who appeal to it and may at its discretion make exceptions to 
the provisions of the preceding sections relating to annual dues. 

ARTICLE VIII. 

Section 1. This constitution may be altered or amended.at any annual meet- 
ing by a two-thirds vote of the members present. The proposed amendment must 
be submitted to the secretary at least thirty days before the annual meeting and 
he must notify members by mail of the proposed change. 


HELPED Us. 


tractive advertisements from designs drawn by W. B. Bothamly, an artist whose 
skill in this line is so apparent from the specimens we show, that further comment 
is unnecessary. 

The embossed covers and also the attractive wrappers which enclose this num 
ber were done by Hopcraft & Co., 7 and 9 Warren Street, New York. They speak 
for themselves. 

HK 3K 

The body type comes from Marder, Luse & Co., of Minneapolis: the beautiful 
display type from the Central Type Foundry, St. Louis, the MacKellar, Smiths & 
Jordan Co., Philadelphia, and the Dickinson Type Foundry, Boston. 

x Ox 

If we had printed this number on satin it would not have rivaled in finish the 
fabric upon which this appears. In this detail as in others we have followed but 
one method—-to have the best and nothing but the best. We suppose there is not 
one out of ten of our readers who has ever given a moment’s thought to the vari- 
ous qualities of paper, and yet the sense of satisfaction which comes from looking 
on a well printed page is in a large measure due to its quality and finish. Run 
your finger over the glossy surface of this page and feel the exquisite fineness of 
its texture. It is as smooth and fair as an infant’s cheek. Possibly we could have 
substituted a quality of paper for this, which would have cost less than half and 
few of our readers would have been any the wiser. Yet to a printer’s eye, or to 
the touch of one who knows, this paper is the very cream of the manufacturer's 
product and stands in comparison to cheaper grades as champagne does to warm 
water. It came from the Graham Paper Co., of St. Louis probably the largest 
house of the kind in the world, an institution which is a credit to western enter- 
prise, and whose growth and extent tell a wondrous story of the development of 
the west and the increase of readers within its borders. 

x x 

It is commonly supposed that lamp-black and mud will make printer’s ink ; 
that it is mainly composed of these ingredients and a very bad smell and can be 
made for almost nothing and sold at a profit for whatever it may bring. Here, 
again, the careless and unwary, and the unsound reasoner are in error. It will be 
found that there are differences in ink as wide as there are in people, and good ink is 
as essential to excellent effects as good engraving, good paper and good press-work. 
We went to Cincinnati, O., for this portion of the receipt for a Holiday Number 
and obtained from the Queen City Printing Ink Co. the best ink it knows how to 
manufacture ; hence the reader may observe certain points in the appearance of 
the illustrations which please him and should know that the ink maker deserves a 
very good share of the credit for them. 

Given good type, good engravings, the best of paper, superior ink, and a bad 
pressman and the result is a complete failure. Pearls have been cast before swine, 
and they might as well have been pebbles for all the appreciation they received. 
We want our readers, no matter whether they know anything of printing or not, 
to look at the press-work on this number, to consider that the exigencies of the 
occasion demanded that the presses should run night and day and that there was 
no time given in which the pressman could loiter over each form or spend hours in 
“making ready.” Few and brief were the moments which could be devoted to 
such work, neccessary though it be. Owing to unadvoidable delays, when the 
number was ready to print one form followed another in rapid succession and it 
was necessary to print them quickly in order to get out the issue on time. Here 
the distinguished ability of our time-tried pressman, Carlos Hatch, of the L. 
Kimball Printing Co., Minneapolis, was plainly displayed. He worked with a will 
and his care and zeal showed him to be a master of his business. 
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A ComMMERCIAL TALK. 


H. JAY GREEN. 


ABOUT MAKING. 








OME few vears ago the NorrtHweEsTeRN MILLER sent 
out a series of questions to millowners, and among 
them was: “ What is your cost of manufacture ?” 
and also: “Has the past year been prosperous ?” 

Many of the millers told what their cost of manu- 
facture was and some did not, but it was almost in- 
variably the case that those with a high cost of 
manufacture reported a prosperous year, while those 
whose cost was low spoke of a poorone. This might 
indicate that high cost of production was sure to re- 
sult in a more satisfactory balance-sheet than low 
cost. It might also indicate that the low cost man 

made poor flour and could not get as much profit as the fellow who squandered 
more in making his product. To the thinking and tiguring miller it would indi- 
cate that the low cost man had fooled himself with his figures, while the high cost 
man knew what he was about and sold his flour in such a way as to net him some 
thing over cost of wheat and manufacture. 

The large merchant miller rarely makes the mistake of not knowing the cost of 
everything connected with the manufacture. The small miller, the operative who 
has saved a small sum and has leased a mill, and the young man who succeeds to 
his father’s estate after the old gent has joined the majority, rarely know what it 
costs to make or sell a barrel of flour. 

The class of small millers and managing operatives is a large and important 
one. Important because it is their flour upon which the commission man thrives ; 
their flour that helps to cheapen the price of every barrei of flour that comes in 
competition with it; their flour that “ bridges over” the necessities of the large 
miller’s customers until he comes down to their views. The quotations of a hun- 
dred barrel mill can be sent to so many points and so many people that the life of 
a competing thousand barrel miller can be made a burden to him. The little fel- 
low can not begin to supply all the trade, but his postal card means just as much 
to the buyer as the telegram of the large miller. 

To the class of small millers, therefore, I would address these remarks with a 
view to set them to thinking and figuring. 

Suppose you open a few fictitious accounts on your ledger just to preserve the 
items. Head these accounts as follows : 

ixpense ; wages; fuel: mill maintenance ; insurance ; interest ; taxes. 

To “ expense,” charge the office expenses, telegrams, bookkeeper’s salary and 














manager’s salary, teaming, ete. 

To “ wages ” charge salaries of everybody about the mill. 

To “fuel ” charge all fuel and cost of putting it where it is wanted. 

To “ mill maintenance ” charge all repairs to mill or engine, all supplies to both, 
and any new machines may be charged here or to “ plant account,” but it is better 
to charge to “ maintenance.” The plant isn’t worth any more after you have 
tucked a scalper or a scourer up in a corner and run spouts to it. 

Interest is something every miller has to pay. If there are any so well off that 
they don’t have to borrow, they should certainly charge the business the interest 
on the capital invested. Otherwise it might be more profitable to shut up the 
mill and loan the money and do as well without taking nearly so much risk. 

The insurance is also something every miller has to have. Anything herein 
written wouldn’t do a miller any good who didn’t carry insurance. He is past all 


help in this world. 

At the end of the year add all these fictitious accounts and divide by the num- 
ber of barrels of flour actually made. Not by the capacity of fhe mill multiplied 
loy three hundred working days, but by the actual output. This will give you the 
cost per barrel. ‘To this add the cost of the package, then the cost of the wheat, 
and you will know how low you can quote and not lose money. 

“T know all about that,” says Mr.Smarty. Yes, you think you do, but you don’t. 
If you do know it, why do we hear so much of small millers turning out flour for 
tifteen, eighteen and twenty cents per barrel ? If I were a banker I wouldn’t lend 
a dollar to a two hundred barrel miller who said he could manufacture for twenty 
cents per barrel, unless he had good water power and was his own miller, and then 
he would have a tight squeeze. 

The most dangerous thing a miller can do is to deceive himself with figures. 
Give the mill the benetit of every doubt, because the quotations you send out to 
the trade are based upon the cost of the flour, unless you are bound to run the 
other fellow out, and think he can’t bid as low as you can. You will find he can. 


ABOUT SELLING. 


After making the flour it must be sold, or the sales must be in anticipation of 
the making. Anyone can sell flour. This fact is fully demonstrated by going into 
any of the eastern markets. I venture the assertion that I could sell all the flour 
made by the Minneapolis mills. I do not claim that the millers would make any- 
thing on the flour, but I could get rid of the stuff. A poor salesman is the most 
expensive man about a mill. He costs very nearly as much as a good man and 
his bungling style of doing business prevents the profits that should accrue from 
coming in. 

Just think for a minute. Whosellsthe bulk of the flour going to the consumer 
in this country ? The answer comes, “the commission men and brokers.” As the 
broker frequently sells to the commission man or jobber, we will consider him a 
go-between, because if he didn’t exist the commission man would sell the jobber, 
just as he did before the broker came. The commission man must hold some 
charm to control his trade the way he does. Think of many commission men in 
the east selling from two hundred thousand to half a million barrels of flour an- 
nually-—sold at good going prices, too. But the miller doesn’t realize the price re- 
ceived because the expenses have to be deducted. 

it is this question of expenses of selling that I would impress on the minds of 
millers. How do these firms sell such great quantities of flour? Simply because 
they employ first-class men at first-class salaries to see to their trade. There are prob- 
ably fifty salesmen in the employ of commission flour houses in this country who 
draw a salary of five thousand, and upward, dollars per year. I can not call to 
mind more than two salesmen in the employ of millers who draw as much money. 

The large mills are as lax in this direction as the small ones. <A miller argues 
that a two thousand dollar man can represent him as well as a higher priced man, 
and sell thirty or forty thousand barrels of flour, at an average cost, including ex- 
penses, of ten cents per barrel. A five thousand dollar man who could sell one 
hundred thousand barrels of flour would not spend any more money traveling and 
the cost per barrel would be greatly reduced. This question of the difference in 
men seems to be understood by the commission men generally. The miler doesn’t 
take it into consideration. 

The Minneapolis mills are no exception to this rule. They have stuck to the 
commission man and hung on to the broker as hard as the millers from any sec- 
tion. There are as many slices taken off Minneapolis flour before it gets to the 
consumer as there are from the floursof Michigan or St. Louis. With the increas- 
ing cost of manufacture at Minneapolis, and the consequent necessity for a closer 
commercial policy, this state of things may change and a high grade of salesmen 
be sent from the northwest ; but it will be a very difficult matter to educate some 
of the millers up to the policy of owning their own salesman—of getting a man 
about them who can adjust differences, hold the trade, tell the truth to buyers, 
and do justice to his mill all at the same time and in all the large markets. The 
character and address of a salesman establish the standard of the house he repre- 
sents to the trade. The traveling expenses of a poor man are fully as large and 
sometimes larger than those of a first-class man. 

Think this question of salesmen over. Don’t send out a boy from the office and 
expect him to compete with the nabobs of the trade in New York, Philadelphia, or 
Boston. He may be bright, you know he is reliable, but his excuses as to why he 
didn’t sell will not help you out. Excuses will not run a mill now-a-days. Don’t 
have a man in the office who can write “smart” letters to the trade. Do that kind 
of writing yourself. Buyers are peculiar. They are independent. They don’t 
have to buy from anyone, and smart letters don’t go. The salesman gets a cold 
shoulder the next time he comes in. His surprise and sorrow avail him nothing. 
The old man is hot and that settles it. A customer gone means another one to 
get to a good salesman. Toa poor one it means: “ Well, it was the fault of the 
house and let it suffer. I shall not go to see him again, and it is too hard work to 
work up new trade.” 

A miller should not afford an outside man till he can get a good one. Then 
turn the trade over to him and let him work it up and look after it; let him adjust 
differences, make rebates and pay freight over-charges out of his expense money 
and collect from the house, and let the house fight it out with the railroad. It has 
to do it anyway, and what is the use of annoying your trade for letters, vouchers, 
freight bills, ete. Send the salesman there ; if it isa straight case he gets all docu- 
ments and closes it up. If it isn’t a clear case, he is on the spot toargue the point 
and use his judgment. 

Verily, gentlemen, the miller who doesn’t know what his flour costs him and then 
sends his office boy out to sell it isthe bane of the business, and his name is legion. 














CHAPTER I. 





LONG row of some dozen or so great stone mills with 
roofs tall and steep or hipped and gabled and with 
walls whitened with flour, gaping by open sheds 
and half doors upon a sunny stretch of dusty road, 
they stand upon the steep bluff shore of a river. 
Upon the road they are two stories high ; upon the 
river front they are four, five, or even six. In some 
seasons sloops, brigs and barques are lashed to the 
river walls loading with barrels of flour or corn- 
meal, the shouts of the stevedores and the creaking 
of blocks and tackles echoing from stony wall to 
stony wall. 

On the decks lounge a few idle sailors in baggy breeches or petticoats, club 
queues down their backs and cocked hats or Monterey caps upon their heads: 
and upon the road in front of the mill doors stand clustered the queer old vehicles 
of the day, farmers’ carts, coopers’ carts, great Conestoga wagons dragged by teams 
of eight, ten, or tweive muies,and which travei sometimes even so far as 
Pittsburg. 

Upon the further side of the road from the mills is the mill-race, 
brimming with the speeding waters that in the night time fill the silence 
with the brawling of their hurrying rush. Here and there side streams 
shoot under the bridges and lift flood-gates and set the huge groaning 
wheels a-turning and the rude machinery and great millstones to jarring 
and turning in answer. 

Such, one hundred years ago, were the famous old Brandy- 
wine flour mills, which ground more meal during the revolution 
and for the old West India trade than was ground at any other 
place in the country. 
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It was the evening of the twelfth of September in the year 
1777. The yellow sunlight streamed in through the windows 
and all the room was full of the 
good smell of supper. The blue 
china cups and saucers and plates 
and dishes, the pewter spoons and 
the iron knives and two-pronged 
forks, polished till they shone like 
silver, caught the light and 
winked and sparkled and twinkled 
back again at the broad yellow 
patches of light on the floor. 

Friend Sparks and his family 
sat at supper, but though thesmell 
of it was so good, the knives and 
forks and spoons clattered in a 
listless fashion and the family ate 
and drank without much heart in 
the matter. 

“T don’t know,” said Friend Jo- 
seph, laying down his knife and 
fork and looking around at his 
daughters and more especially at 
his niece, Mattie Dixon: “I.don’t 
know what it is that sets you girls 
so agog over a laced hat and ep- 
aulets and a blue coat and brass 
buttons. Here was General Wash- 
ington and his army not more 
than a month in town, and now 
because he has gone and takes 
away with him his snipe-jack aids- 
de-camp and captains and majors, 
all the women in Wilmington and 
Brandywine are in the vapors.” 

Now men are not quick at seeing things, but the women knew very well why 
Mattie Dixon’s eyes were red. Indeed, a gloom had fallen upon them all ever since 
a young farmer had ridden down from Chadd’s Ford that morning, bringing the 
news of a great battle that had been fought up the Brandywine. Later in the 
day two farmers’ wagons had passed through the village, bringing each a load of 
wounded men lying in the straw. 

But friend Joseph Sparks did not notice Mattie’s red eyes. 

“I do not,” said he presently, separating the don’t in his emphasis, * I do not 
see what it is about a shedder of blood that turns a woman’s head. T, for one, 
should be sorry to see a daughter or a niece of mine tied to such an unregenerate. 
soulless son of Anak as one of those young men who make bloodshed a trade, and 
think that a blue coat and brass buttons excuses murder. Now there wasa battle 
fought yesterday,” he continued, leaning back in his chair and folding his hands, 
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“and no doubt a many likely young men killed or maimed for life. There was 
that Philip Van Cleiff who came here so often when—” The worthy Friend was 
suddenly interrupted in his monologue by Mattie Dixon rising so precipitately as 
to knock her chair over backward with a loud clatter upon the floor and then 
hurrying from the room without a word, feeling in her pocket for her handkerchief 
as she went. 

Friend Sparks stared after her with open eyes. 

‘A momentary pause followed as the door banged behind the girl. 

“How could thou talk so Joseph?” said the good mother presently. 
thou see that it was as much as she could do to contain her spirits ?” 
too pushed back her chair and followed her niece. 

“Botheration !" said Friend Sparks, and then he also pushed back his chair 
with a loud scrape upon the floor, and taking his pipe from the mantle-shelf filled 
it with tobacco and lit it with a coal he chose very carefully from the embers on 
the hearth. 

His three daughters, Rebecca, Mary Jane and Susan, said nothing, but as he 
went out of the door in a swirling cloud of tobacco smoke, they exchanged very 
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Friend Joseph Sparks was one 
right well known in the milling cir 
cles of his day: a wealthy man as 
times went, a keen bargainer but as 
honest as the palm of your hand. 
He was the owner of three of the 
largest of the Brandywine mills and 
sat in the gallery, as it was called, 
in Friends’ meeting: for, like all of 
the Brandywine millers, he 
Quaker. 


was a 


He was a man perhaps too keen 
and caustic in his speech, but with 
er a good sound heart buried in the 
prickly husk. He alone, of all those 

Quaker millers, dared to grind flour 

during the dark days of Valley 

Forge. Now he leaned the 

front gate of the garden feeling very 
, uncomfortable at the thought of 

having made Mattie cry, looking ab 
sently up the road and putting curl 
ing wreaths of smoke into the breath- 
less air. 

The sun had set and the glimmer 

ing gray of twilight had fallen. A 
cart came slowly moving down the white stretch of road 
cart from up in the country. 
the board sat two men; 
Continental army. 

Friend Sparks watched them with a sort of dull curiosity. So 
many of the broken army had passed by ones and twos through 
the village that day that the sharp edge of interest was worn off. 

But as the cart came up to him it stopped.“ Do you know any 
one living here by name Joseph Sparks ?” said the ofticer. 

“T am Joseph Sparks,” answered the miller. opening his gate 
and coming out. ‘Who has thee there in the cart. friend 2” look- 
ing into the straw. 

“A friend of yours,” said the officer, “who was hurt yesterday 
in the battle.” 

As he spoke the figure raised itself from the straw where it 
lay and turned toward the miller a face white as death, the head 
and jaws bound around with a bloody cloth and a pair of eyes dull 
and languid. 

The good Quaker hardly recognized in the pale, woe-begone 
figure the gay young Major Van Cleiff, who had visited at his 
house so frequently during the past month. 

He stood staring, agape: holding his pipe idly in his hand. 
hurt ?” said he, at last. 

“T don’t know,” said the young man faintly. 

“ Can't you lodge him somewheres till he gets some doctoring 7” asked the officer. 

Friend Sparks stood for a moment sunk in troubled thought. “ Nay,” said he 
at last, “I can’t bring him into the house. If the British should come, as it’s 
likely they will, it would bring trouble that I have no right to shoulder. I 
lodge him at the mill and will make him as comfortable as I can.” 
arranged. 

Friend Joseph followed the cart down the short hill to the mill door and there 
the wounded man carried into the loft, where a bed of empty bags was 
made upon a pile of wheat. Then leaving the mill-foreman to watch the patient, 
he went back to the house for his coat and hat, 
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one a farmer, the other an officer in the 
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The news of the coming of the wounded man had already flown through the 
house. Mattie met him at the door, and as he stood in the dark entry gripped him 
by the wrist with both hands. “Uncle,” she said in a breathless whisper—* uncle, 
will he die?” 

“T don’t know,” said Friend Sparks in an answering whisper; “no, I think 
not.” He could just see her pale face in the gathering darkness. 

“Oh, uncle!” she said in the same gasping whisper, “He asked me to marry 
him before he went away. If he dies my heart will break.” And she began to cry 
convulsively. 

Friend Sparks stood quite still for awhile. “I am going for Doctor Shallcross,” 
said he at last, and then Mattie let go his wrist and he left her, shutting the sit- 
ting-room door very softly behind him. 

“ After all it is no such great matter,” said the doctor, as he and Friend Sparks 
walked across the road from the mili to the house in the starry darkness. “Itisa 
sword stroke upon the side of the head, but the brain is not injured. He is only 
faint from loss of blood. I sewed up the cut and ‘ll come again to see him to- 
morrow morning. I wonder,” he added, “that they should have sent him here to 
Wilmington instead of taking him to Philadelphia along with them.” 

“ Never mind,” said Friend Sparks. ‘“ He is here now and I’ll make him as com- 
fortable as I can.” 

IV. 
Mattie Dixon awakened at early dawning the next morning with the dripping 


“Tf he was only a barrel of flour,” said Friend Joseph as the family sat at a 
melancholy breakfast that morning, “I’d get him away as easy as goose grease.” 
And then again they all sat silent in thought. 

“Uncle,” said Mattie suddenly, “ does thee remember those doubie barrels that 
thee had made to send cornmeal to Jamaica in the Nancy schooner before the 
war? “Could a man get into one of them ?” 

“Perhaps so,” said the miller, “if”—he stopped suddeniy and pushed back his 
chair. “ Why, thou’s hit it, girl!” he cried. “We might barrel him up and send 
him off—-eh, mother ? Why, one of those West Indiaa double barrels would be the 
very thing,” 

“We might send him to sister Jane in Chester,” said Rebecca Sparks looking 
at her husband. 

“No! No!. That would never do,” said che miller, “no man could lie cramped 
in a barrel for five or six hours. Remember, too, that he’s wounded. I tell thee 
what we can do; we can send him to cousin Jane Penny; that’s only four miles. 
We might say that we were sending a barrel to Chester and they would never 
know that it stopped on the way—tschk!” said he suddenly. “ Here we are in a 
rut ; who’s to take the barrel ? ” 

It was a point that they had not thought of. 

“Can’t John Binny take him ?” said Rebecca. John Binny was the mill foreman. 

“IT don’t see how he could,” said Friend Sparks; “they would know that John 
Binny would never go to Chester with a barrel of flour. If the boys were only 
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of the rain falling upon the roof—-pat! pat! and an unusual sound of men’s 
voices out in the road before the house—loud talking and laughter. She jumped 
out of bed and ran to the window and saw upon the other side of the road a sight 
that made her heart stand still. 

A row of stacked muskets stood under the trees amongst the yellow leaves 
Accoutrements, haversacks, and cartridge-boxes hung from the crossed bayonets 
and, squatting, lolling and sitting upon the ground were some twoscore of soldiers 
in tall grenadier hats, with white leggings upon their legs, and the blaze of red 
coats shining from under the cloaks hung loosely across their shoulders. Three 
or four officers sat upon a bench between two of the maple trees, and the white 
smoke from a fire rose sluggishly up through the half-naked branches. 

The British had come. 

Without waiting an instant Mattie slipped on a petticoat over her nightgown 
and, in her bare feet, ran down stairs and burst into her uncle’s room. “Uncle!” 
she cried, “the British have come !” 

Joseph Sparks sat up in bed as though moved by a spring. 

“Qh !" cried the girl, wringing her hands, “the soldiers will tind him and kill 
him or send him to the hulks.” 

“ Botheration !” said Friend Sparks, “thou thinks of nothing but the young 
man. Go and get dressed. Thou’s a spectacle.” 


home (by the boys he meant the two sons, Reuben and John), they might do it.” 

In the pause that followed, Mattie suddenly arose and went to her uncle and 
kneeled beside his chair. “Uncle,” said she in a low voice. 

* What is it, Mattie ?” . 

*“One day when aunt and thee were away from home, I put on the clothes that 
Reuben wore when he was a boy.” She bowed her head and a long pause of silence 
followed. The old clock in the corner said sharply, “tick, tack.” At last Friend 
Sparks broke the silence and he spoke in a voice more gentle than his usual acrid 
tone. “Thou may put them on again, Mattie,” said he. 

V. 

Colonel Gorse had made the counting-room of the great north mill his head- 
quarters. He was lighting his pipe at a candle when the glass door opened and 
Friend Joseph Sparks came in, his beaver upon his head, a corporal escorting him, 
holding the sleeve of the Friend’s coat between his thumb and finger. 

He had come, the Friend said, to ask for a permit to pass a barrel of flour 
through the lines. 

“'Take off your hat,” said Colonel Gorse. 

“Nay,” said the Friend, “it is against my conscience to take off my hat to any 

man.” 
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“Damn your conscience!” said the colonel. “Take off your hat!” 

“Nay,” said the Friend, “I can not take off my hat.” 

The orderly who stood near to the colonel leaned over and said something 
to him. 

“T don’t care a damn who he is,” said the colonel in reply to the whispered 
word. “He shan’t wear his hat before me. Take his hat off, corporal.” 

The Friend made no objections as the corporal lifted off his hat and tossed it 
upon the bench beside the door. ‘“ Now then,” said the colonel, “tell me your 
business ? ” 

The opening did nof seem very propitious, but Friend Sparks began his story 
again. He had a sister in Chester to whom he had promised a barrel of flour. It 
should have gone yesterday but he had put off sending. His sister would be look- 
ing for it and he was sorry that she should not get it. Would the colonel let him 
send it through the lines by his hired boy that morning. 

“Can’t your sister buy flour instead of sending to Brandywine for it ?” 

“Why, thou sees, friend, said the miller, “money has been very scarce with us 
of late. My sister’s husband is on a voyage to the West Indies and she looks to 
me to help her in these matters, so if thou’ll let me, I’ll send that barrel of flour 
this morning.” 

Once more the orderly whispered in the colonel’s ear. Perhaps he told the 
chief officer that Joseph Sparks was one of the richest men in that part of the 
country. The two held a muttered talk for a few minutes and then the colonel 
turned abruptly to the Friend with more respect in his voice than he had shown 
before. 

“What time did you want to send that flour ?” said he. 
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a cloak sat upon a horse near by and two troopers and a corporal stood beside 
him, the muzzles of their guns pointed downward, the flintlocks sheltered from 
the drizzly rain under their overcoats. 

“Ts this the barrel of flour ?” said the orderly peering into the cart. 

“ Aye,” said Friend Sparks, “that is it.” 

“Tt is a plaguy big one,” he observed. 

“Tt is easier to send it in such bulk,” said the miller. 

“These men are going to Chester,” said the orderly, pointing to the young offi- 
cer and the three troopers. “They will see you safe through.” 

His words fell upon Friend Sparks like a thunderbolt. His mind seized upon 
everything in one instant of flight. Those few words meant either death to the 
wounded man who would have to stay five hours in the barrel—-a dreadful death, 
cramped and tortured in the narrow space—-or else, should the secret of the con- 
tents be disclosed, imprisonment for himself and perhaps for his niece. He looked 
at Mattie, but she kept her head turned away and made no sign. 

“Forward !” said the young officer and off they moved, he riding in front and 
the three men marching beside the cart. 

The miller stood looking after them until they had passed beyond the crest of 
the hill. 

* Are you sick, Mr. Sparks ?” the orderly asked looking into his face. 

“ Nay,” said the Friend with a start, “ but I feel chilly ; I think ‘ll go home.” 


VII. 


Mattie had heard the words as well as her uncle, and as she rode along unheed- 
ing the rain and the rough shaking of the cart, her thoughts teemed like a hive of 
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“ About nine o’clock,” said Friend Joseph. 

“Well,” said the colonel, “have it ready by nine o'clock and I will let it go 
through the lines.” 

Vals 

So at nine o’clock a cart half full of straw stood in front of the door at the 
south mill with a pretty, pale-faced boy standing at the horse’s head. The miller 
and his foreman lowered a great double barrel by a block and tackle from the loft 
above. Two or three soldiers were standing in the rain with their cloaks over 
their shoulders, idly watching the operation. They did not see three augur holes 
in the top of the barrel. As it touched the ground Friend Sparks carelessly threw 
a bag over the top of it. 

“That ’ere is the biggest barrel of flour that ever I see,” said one of the men 
taking his pipe out of his mouth. 

“Tt’s a double barrel, friend,” said the miller brushing his hands together. “ It 
is the kind that we used to send to the West Indies.” 

“Where be that going ?” said the soldier. 

“To Chester,” said the miller briefly. ‘ Now then, John, easy.” They turned 
the barrel on its side and rolled it slowly up the plank to the cart. 

“You roll it up as if it were full of glass,” said one of the soldiers. ‘ Let me 
help you.” 

“Never mind, friend,” said the miller. “We can handle it better without thy 
help. So—now John —that’s it,” and the barrel was rolled into the cart and fast- 
ened in its place with ropes. The soldiers did not notice that it lay upon its side, 
the end nearest the head of the cart raised a little higher than the other. 

As they went by Colonel Gorse’s headquarters the orderly who had befriended 
Friend Joseph stood at the door. A young, boyish-looking lieutenant wrapped in 
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bees, planning and planning as to how she should leave her precious burden 
at Cousin Jane Penny’s house. She made up her mind at once that should they 
pass it by, she would confess to the young lieytenant. For imprisonment in the 
hulks was better than the chance of death in the long ride to Chester. 

About two miles from the town there is a little brawling stream, then known 
by the Swedish name of Skillpot or Stony brook. At the edge of the woods close 
to the stream was a company of troopers who had been stationed to watch the 
high-road for stragglers from the American army. They had built a rude shelter 
of fence rails and brush-wood beside the road. 

As the company came by, one of the sentinels on guard stopped them, and 
the young lieutenant showed the passes for the cart and its burden. 

* Look ‘ee, Jack,” said the soldier calling to the others. ‘Here is a chap with 
the biggest barrel of flour that ever I see. Tell them to fetch the pan and we'll fill it.” 

For a moment Mattie’s head spun dizzily ; then she cried out in a shrill voice, 
“ You shan’t touch the flour! The barrel is not yours; you shan’t touch it!” 

* Zounds !” said the man. Why shan’t we touch it? Can’t you spare a little 
pinch of flour out of such a big barrel as that?” 

“No!” cried Mattie passionately. You shan’t have it!” 

“Let the man have a little,” urged the lieutenant. 

“No, he shan’t have it !” she cried more and more vehemently. 

Two or three of the others had come forward now and one stood by with a 
hatchet in his hand. 

“By the Lord Harry!” said the man who had just spoken, “we shall have 
some, I tell ee! Here, Dick,” to the other sentry, “ hold the boy. Now give me 
the axe tili I knock in the head.” 

“Let me go,” screamed Mattie, struggling with the fellow who had caught her 
by the arms and held them behind her back. 
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“What is the matter there ?” said a harsh voice, and Mattie turning her head 
saw an elderly officer wrapped in a cloak, standing by the fence beside the road. 

“'They want to rob me,” cried she in a gasping voice, “and they shan’t do it! 
They shan’t do it!” 

“ What's the matter, my men ?” the officer asked, coming forward. . One of the 
soldiers explained, and the officer turned to Mattie with some surprise. “And 
will you not give the poor man a little of your flour ?” said he. 

“No,” said Mattie, “I can not.” 

“But why ?” said the officer. 

Mattie hesitated a moment, and then a sudden determination came upon her. 
“T will tell you,” said she, * but I can not tell them.” 

“Very well,” said the officer, * tell me, then.” And he led her a little apart to 
the side of the road: The poor girl hesitated for a moment or two; looked to the 
right and the left like a hare in the toils, then catching him by the arm and rais- 
ing herself upon tip-toe she breathed into his ear: ‘“ Because I am a poor girl and 
am trying to save my dear friend, who is a wounded soldier of the American army 
and is in yonder barrel.” 

The officer glared at her silently for a little while ; beyond that he neither 
changed countenance or made a start. 

Mattie waited breathlessly to hear what he would say. 

Suddenly he turned to the others. “Who gave the order to pass this boy 
through to Chester ?” said he. 

“ Colonel Gorse,” answered the young lieutenant. 

Once more the officer hesitated fora moment. “ Very well,” said he at last, 
“then let him go.” 

Mattie gave him one eloquent look of gratitude and then without waiting a 
moment, ran to her cart and clapping the reins, rode off as fast as the sober old 
horse could draw its load. 

VII. 

As they climbed the steep hill beyond the brawling stream the young officer 
reined back his horse beside the cart. ‘“ What was the reason you wouldn’t give 
the men some flour ?” said he. 

“Because I would get whipped,” said Mattie, looking up at him with her dark 
eyes. ‘“ Mister Sparks is a quiet man,” she added, “ but,” with a grimace, ** when 
he whips he whips hard.” 

The young officer laughed aloud. “ And that was your wonderful secret was it ?” 
said he. 

“Yes,” said Mattie, “ I did not want the soldiers to know it for fear they’d laugh 
at me.” Then suddenly, “There is a farm-house a mile up the road yonder and 
Mr. Sparks told me to stop there for a letter if you’d wait till Mrs. Penny wrote it.” 

“No,” said the young officer. ‘ We make no stops till we get to Chester.” 

“Very well,” said Mattie with a show of indifference, “just as you please. It 
wouldn't take over fifteen minutes, and she can mull you a crock of the best hard 
cider to be had in the state of Delaware.” 

The young soldier rode on for awhile in silence. He had been marching in the 
rain with the three men since daylight that morning. He had had nothing to eat 
but a piece of bread and meat and nothing to drink but a cup of lukewarm tea 
which he had swallowed in Wilmington. The thought of the mulled cider and 
the warm rest for a few minutes was alluring. 

“Where is the house ?” said he, suddenly. 

“Oh, half a mile or so along the road,” said Mattie. “It don’t matter if you 
won't stop. It was only a letter that I was to take if I had gone to Chester yes- 
terday.” 

The young officer reined back his horse to where thé three troopers were plod- 
ding behind and a few words passed between them. ‘“ Very well,” said he riding 
forward to the cart again, “ we'll stop for fifteen minutes if it won’t take you any 
longer.” 

Mattie’s heart began to beat as though to smother her; she felt her eyes grow- 
misty with tears. ‘ Very well,” said she after awhile when she could trust herself 
to speak, “just as you choose.” 

1D. 

How Mattie ever got the soldiers into the kitchen of the farm-house and her 
cousin into the back entry without the good old dame’s betraying her, she never 
could tell. 

Perhaps it was because Friend Penny was near-sighted; perhaps it was because 
she was bewildered by the coming of the soldiers that she did not recognize Mattie 
at first. : 

And now at last Mattie had her in the entry back of the dining-room. 

“Cousin Mary,” said she, * don’t say anything —don’t make a noise I am Mat- 
tie-—hush !” 
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“Mattie !!!!" cried the old lady. The girl clapped her hand over her mouth. 
“Hush !” she said again. “Don’t make a noise—I can’t stay—-I must go back 
to the kitechen—-there’s a man in the barrel in the cart—-send some hard cider to 
the kitchen right away and then get him out-——I’ve told them that I was to stop 
for a letter --make believe to write one.” 

All this she said pantingly and brokenly, and then she was gone. 

“Where's the mulled cider ?” said the young lieutenant. 

“Tt’s coming,” said Mattie. “I told the old lady to fetch it right away.” 

The corporal had lit his pipe and was standing looking out of the window 
streaked and blurred with the rain. ‘“Halloo!” he cried suddenly, “ Hi there ! 
Stop! What's that man doing with the horse and cart ?” 

Mattie looked out of the window and saw John Grimes, the hired man, leading 
the horse and cart toward the shed behind the house. “Oh !” he’s only going to 
take the horse out of the rain,” she said, “let him alone. Here comes the cider.” 

Friend Penny brought it in with trembling hands and set it down upon the 
table. ‘“ Now, ma’am,” said Mattie, “ you go fetch me the iron. I'll sizzle the cider 
up. Oh Iam a master hand at making cider!” she rattled on; “ I’ll show you how 
to brew a mull of cider that'll make your wig stand on end. Many and many a 
glass I have brewed for old Joey Sparks, and it had to be just so or he’d leather 
me.” She hardly knew what she was saying, but she chatted wildly on as she 
heated the iron in the fire, dipping it into the cider until it steamed again, sweet- 
ening the fragrant brown liquor with sugar and spicing it with cloves and allspice. 
“Now then, taste that, captain,” she said handing it to the young officer with a 
flourish. 

She heard a sound of shuffling feet without as though of men carrying a heavy 
weight and then a thump as though of that burden set upon the floor. 

“What is that ?” said the lieutenant, stopping his hand as he raised the cup to 
his lips 

“T don’t know,” said Mattie. ‘“ Nothing, I guess. Did you know that this house 
was haunted ?” 

‘No, of course I did’nt. How should I know it ?” 

“True for you, captain! Of course you didn’t know it washaunted. But it is, 
and I'll tell you the story if you'd like to hear it.” Without waiting for an answer 
she rattled on, partly improvising a string of nonsense, partly adhering to the 
thread of an old legend of the neighborhood ; a story of a murdered peddler and 
of how every year at the same hour that the murder was done all the sounds of 
the tragedy were enacted over again. She was telling of how a woman passing 
through the kitchen had seen the peddler at the table, when her cousin came into 
the room with the bogus letter in her hand. Mattie read in her eyes that the 
work was done, and therewith the story came to an abrupt end. She put her 
hand to her throat, then —‘I forget the rest of the story !” she cried wildly. 

The young officer looked keenly at her. 

* You’re drunk !” said he. 

*“ No, I ain’t.”” said Mattie, in a shrill voice, “IT am as sober as you are.” 


Mis 

“Ts he safe ?” she whispered as she passed her cousin in the entry. 

“Yes,” said Jane Penny in an answering whisper, and then- -* Don’t give way, 
Mattie.” 

* Don’t speak to me !” gasped the poor girl. 

“ Halloo !” said the corporal when they came out into the rain, “they’ve stood 
the barrel on end !” 

And so they had, but it was not the same barrel that Mattie had brought with 
her from the Brandywine mills. She saw that at a flash and then remembered 
that her uncle had sent a double barrel one time to Friend Penny to pack smoked 
hams in for the winter. 

That long dreadful ride to Chester always remained in her memory like some 
horrid nightmare. She had a dim recollection of staring straight before her, of 
what seemed to her the unending road, the tine rain dashing in her face and a bit- 
ter tightness in her throat. But at last it was ended and she lay upon the bed in 
her aunt’s spare room sobbing and crying as though her heart would break. 

Perhaps no woman before or since that time has carried her lover in a flour 
barrel and then exchanged him for smoked hams. 


* * * * * * * * * * 


Major Van Cleiff made every effort to find the name and the address of the 
old captain of troopers that suffered Mattie to pass along the road that day, but it 
was not until he had been married a twelvemonth that he was successful. Then 
he sent him on the behalf of his wife a gold snuff-box set with diamonds. It was 
in the shape of half a miniature flour barrel. 
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LITTLE VASSENGER. 


CHARLES BARNARD. 


CHAPTER I. 


“Tar Livery DoteHin”-— JoHun LockHart, MASTER. 





. WAS her last voyage, to begin with. Round and 
bluff of bows, square of stern and straight of sides, 
“The Lively Dolphin” of Buffalo slid slowly down 
the Hudson at the tail of an enormous tow of canal 
boats. For years she had crept through the Erie 
canal and along the placid Hudson, carrying corn, 
oats and “feed ” for man and beast to the east, and 
miscellaneous freight to the west. She had long 
since ceased to be very lively at her helm, her sides 
bore many a patch and her fat bows had been re- 
paired almost out of shape. As for her name, it had 
faded in the storms of many winters till only the 

red shading of the blue letters remained. For all this she was Captain Lockhart’s 

pride and home. Here he lived with Lit- ; 

tle Passenger and M’riah—-the mistake. _ a 
Tt was the last trip down. for thin ice 7 set 

had already formed in the canal as they 

came through Rochester. The Lively 

Dolphin would once more tie up for 

the winter in Jersey City -perhaps never 

again to creep through the long ditch 
from Albany to Lake Erie. She was the 
captain’s second boat and it was very 
uncertain whether he would build or 
buy another. It would all depend on 

Little Passenger. 

In the little cabin stood a tall, gaunt 
woman, red and strong of arm and 
severe of eye nota wholly lovable per- 
son. Captain called her * M’riah” by 
name and in the privacy of his funny 
old heart called her “ his mistake.” She 
was his second wife. The companion- 
way behind her was open to the sky 
and the tiny stove was red hot, for it 
was ironing day aboard ship. Suddenly 
the woman laid down her iron and turn- 
ing to the companion-way yelled in a 
mighty, rasping voice, 

* Claree !” 

There came no reply from the deck 
above save a peal of laughter from some 
children playing on the deck of the next 
boat. 

“ Drat the girl! I wish she had never 
come aboard.” 

Just then the curtains at the side 
of the little cabin parted and an ancient 
mariner, short in the legs, and grizzly of 
hair and beard rolled out of the berth. 

“What's the mattes, M’riah ?” 

“Where's that Claree? Here I am slaving to death on this ironing, and that 
girl’s sitting on deck reading a book. What’s good o’ readin’ anyway 7” 

“Little Passenger’s got to go to school again, M’riah. That’s why I allers win- 
ters in Jersey City, on ‘count of the schools there. 

“She’s old ’nuf and big ‘nuf to be arning a living and helping me ‘bout the 
house.” 

Mrs. Lockhart always called the boat “the house.” Captain’s first wife always 
called it “theship.” She had hailed from Nantucket, which may account for things. 

“T’ll go on deck and find her for you, M’riah. Seems tho’ she orter to help some, 
seeing you had such a big wash this week.” 

With that the captain went on deck and disappeared. A moment later a fresh 
young voice could be heard above, and then down the steep companion ladder 
came a young girl. <A girl from her poor, ill-fitting dress, a woman just discover- 
ing womanhood from her long, thin limbs, that somehow would escape from the 
narrow boundary of her clothes. 

“Just you help ’bout this ironing while I go to some of the boats to borry a 
kittle.” 

Without a word the girl took the hot iron and began to iron one of the cap- 
tain’s dickeys, and M’riah put on a faded sunbonnet and disappeared up the com- 
panion-way. She had hardly gone before the girl pulled a book from her pocket 
and spreading it on the table, began to read and iron at the same time. 

“T wonder—if I'll ever see a real, live prince, same as the Sleeping Beauty did. 
Of course, all such stories are stuff and nonsense. Same time ther’s all sorts 
of things happen. Some day I'll go ashore and be something. It isn’t all 
of life, I know, to be dragging from New York to Buifalo and back again.” 



















“JUST YOU HELP ‘BOUT THIS IRONING.” 
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Just then a shadow fell on the table and looking up she saw a man looking 

down from the deck. 
Yaptain below, Claree ?” 
“No, Mike; he’s on the tow somewhere.” 

“Queer doings up here. Tow boat pulled up ‘longside and hitched on, and two 
young fellers—one’s rather dudey--come aboard wanting to see captain- Hello! 
It’s all right. They’ve found him. They’re coming along the tow, now. 

Just then there was a slight smell of burned cloth, and to her horror the girl 
discovered she had burned the front of one of the captain’s best shirts. This 
had happened once before, and the memory of the result was not pleasant. 

“Tf she dares to beat me again, I'll run away. I didn’t mean to burn it. I was 
listening to Mike--Mercy ! They are coming.” 

With that she hastily tucked the burned shirt into one of the lockers and closed 
the door, but unfortunately the tail end stuck out and hung like a white banner 
below the locker door. Escape from the approaching visitors was impossible. If 
the boat were empty she could remove a board and escape into the big, dark hold. 
The loose corn filled the entire boat and the little cabin was merely a wooden box 
sunk in yellow corn. The voices came nearer : 

“T don’t want the dude or any other man to see me—not in this frock.” 

So saying, she crept into the lower berth at the side of the cabin 


A Aravw tha 
; DiI tl 
curtains. 


and drew the 

The captain’s round eyes were rounder than ever and he entered the cabin with 
an exclamation of mingled wonder and disbelief. , 
“Cone in, Mister: I thought Little Passenger was here. She’s on the tow 
somewhere. Come in and sit down.” 

51 The stranger was a young man, well 
dressed, intelligent and evidently on 
some very important errand bent. He 
looked curiously about the little cabin 
as if to make sure there was no mistake. 

“You are certainly John Lockhart, 
formerly of Syracuse and owner of the 
Evening Star.” 

“Twas. The Evening Star sank. She 
was my first boat. It was when T had 
that boat Little Passenger came aboard 

tho’ that’s a good many years ago.” 

“ Just seventeen years ago.” 

“Guess so. That's ‘bout Claree’s age.” 

“Why do you cail her Little Pas- 
senger ¢” 

* Well, you see, he that’s her father 

was a sorter wanderin’ preacher.” 

“ Yes, a missionary.” 

*Jes’ so, and he came aboard the 
Evening Star time my tirst wife lost her 
baby and sorter comforted mother so 
that he and the little gal staid aboard 
for most a hundred miles leastways till 
the baby died and was buried near 
Ilion. And it was the very next trip up 
I heard about it. He was killed trying 
to make peace between two boatmen 
that was tighting. And that mite of a 
child was left without a cent and no 
friends we could ever find and nothing 
would do but mother must take her 
aboard ship. Mother always called her 
Little Passenger tho’, as you say, her 
real name’s Claree Robinson and she 
ain't no kith o’ mine, tho’ folks do call 
her Captain Lockhart’s gal.” 

“Ts your wife living ?” 





* No, sir—not Alice. M’riah’s my sec- 
ond—-M’riah’s my mistake.” 

He said it in all seriousness and the young man suppressed a laugh. 

“ There does not seem to be a single link in the proof wanting. This child is 
plainly the heiress of the great Robinson property in Boston. Have you any pa- 
pers or documents to prove the identity of the child ?” 

“Well, I guess so. I’ve got an old newspaper somewhere in the boat giving 
‘count of her father’s death and all about her coming aboard the Evening Star. 
Mebby I could find it. T'll look in my things.” 

With this the captain opened a narrow door at the back of the cabin and dis- 
appeared in a small, dark closet. The young man sat wondering at the curious 
discovery he had made and silently thinking perhaps wrestling with a great 
temptation. Suddenly he heard a slight noise, and turning round saw between 
the parted curtains of the berth a fair young face, bright with a rosy blush and 
animated with mingled curiosity and amazement. 

* Are you a prince ?” 

“Yes, miss, I am—a Prince.” 
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“Oh! I never quite believed it all. Where is your palace ?” 


“Palace? Ihaven’t any. I live in New York.” 

“Oh! I thought they always had palaces.” 

“Excuse me, miss. Are you Clara Robinson ?” 

“T’m Little Passenger. M’riah calls me Claree. Father’s dead. Captain did 
say once his name was Robinson. I don’t know the rights of it all--of course 
you do ?” 

“T know something about it, certainly. Would you mind getting up, miss ?” 

“T can’t.” 

“Oh! Allright. I'll go on deck. Come up there when you are dressed.” 

“Oh! I’m all dressed now—only—-well, you see, I didn’t expect a prince.” 

Amused at the girl’s mistake and surprised at her beauty and evident simple 
nature, the young man went on deck and sat down on a pile of hatch covers close 
beside one of the open hatches where the yellow corn lay exposed in a great mass 
to the breeze and sunshine. He had much to think of-—-much earnest effort to 
make to resist a temptation to revenge. Presently he was joined by a young gen- 
tleman from the tow boat that lay alongside the canal boat. 

“Well, you feel quite sure you have found the child ?” 

“Very sure, indeed. If the old man brings the proof he says he holds I shall 
certainly make no further efforts in the “e 
case. I'll ship the child direct to the os 
family in Boston.” i! 

“Send the child to the family—-you 

why, John Prince! That's not the 

right way! You are not their attorney. 
They do not even know that the girl is 
alive. Why should you do anything 
ubout it, except to inform them of your 










discovery?” 

* Because—-well because I wish to.” 

“ That’s no reason at all.” 

“Do you remember Richard Robin- 
son’ Of course, you do. Well, we were 
together once in a certain deal on the 
street. It turned out badly and I lost 
every cent I had in the world. Richard 
Robinson got it all. How, I did not 
know at the time. I know now. He 
stole it all—legally he said at the time 

stole it, all the same. This child, if 
she is the Clara Robinson they think is 
dead, and that he hopes is dead, shall be 
my little return favor for the trick he 

Just at this instant there was a 
scream from the cabin of the boat and 
both young men ran quickly to the head 
of the companion-way. ‘There below in 
the little cabin lay the child, while over 
her stood a female fury with a flat-iron 
in her hand. 

“Tl teach you to burn the clothes! 
Take that !” 

Before she could strike the helpless 
child again one of the young men was 
by the woman’s side and pushing her 
away he lifted the girl and carried her 
to the deck. A crowd of boat people 
quickly gathered from the tow and the 
young man laid her on the deck and 
called for some water. The old cap- 
tain, scared and white,came on deck with a tin dipper of water. 

*T knew she’d kill her some day. Oh, Little Passenger! It’s 
a merey your folks has come for you.” . 

The eyes were closed and a terrible pallor had crept over the fair 
young face as the young man gently bathed it with his silk hand- 
kerchief that he soaked in the tin dipper. 

“That's all right. You'll feel better presently, Miss.” 

The blue eyes opened and wandered slowly over the anxious 
faces bent above her. 

“Oh! I knew you'd come some day--I knew my prince would come.” 


EL. 
“ EVERYTHING COMES ASHORE.” 


An express wagon whirled round the corner of Charles street and Beacon street, 
right where the common ends and the public garden begins, and rattled along the 
old street toward the north. It passed the end of one or two of the steep streets 
that go over Beacon Hill and then turned to the right and began to slowly climb 
the hill. The driver looked from side to side, reading the numbers and the names, 
fastened in the Boston manner on the front doors. The houses were of plain brick, 
the sidewalks of brick and the streets of macadam. Every home was severely 
ugly without and wonderfully comfortable within. At one or two windows people 
peered curiously out wondering greatly to see a young girl seated on the wagon 
beside the driver. 

* Here you are, Miss. Robinson on the door Number 35. We'll unload and de- 
liver you here.” 

One of the neighbors remarked that * the Robinsons were going to have a new 
girl—just from the steamer at East Boston.” 

The family were at breakfast. Mr. Richard Robinson, Mrs. Delia Robinson, his 


wife, Thomas their hopeful and Miss Prossie Lane, Mrs. Robinson’s sister—just 
home from Europe. The maid came in and announced the startling fact : 

“ A girl, sir, by express, C.O. D. The expressman’s at the door and wants to 
know what he shall do with her.” 

“ A girl—by express—C. O. D.!” 

The family was filled with amazement and adjourned in a body to the narrow 
hall. There by the open front door, shivering in her thin, ill-fitting clothes, stood 
a young girl. 

“ Bighteen dollars charges, sir—fares, meals and freight.” 

The thing was perfectly incomprehensible. A strange girl consigned to them 
from Newburgh, New York, with charges to be paid. Mr. Robinson flatly refused 
to either pay charges or receive the freight. He never saw the girl before. It 
was some miserable, practical joke or some mistake. 

“No mistake, sir. There’s the freight marked for you. 
please. I’m in a hurry.” 

“If you please,” said the freight, “ I’ve got a letter.” 

“Mr. Robinson took the letter from the girl and stared at it in amazement. 
Mrs. R. objected to the door being kept open any longer, and said that the express- 
man might as well take the creature away. She didn’t belong to them. 

“ Perhaps, Delia, we’d better take the girl in. She looks both hungry and cold. 
Give her something to eat, and see what it all means.” 

Mr. Robinson paid the charges under protest and the man drove slowly away 
up the hill. Mrs. R. had reluctantly asked the girl into the house and was on the 

point of leading her down stairs into the basement kitchen, when the girl 

seemed to find her tongue and said with just a quiver in her voice : 
“Why, I’m Clara Robinson. The prince told me you were my folks. 
Father’s dead—been dead a long time, 
I’d come before—only I didn’t know 
where you lived.” 

For the next hour there was in that 
prim, old somber house about as lively a 
discussion as may be ever heard in any 
camp or ranch in the untamed west. 
Mrs. Robinson was surprised and morti- 
tied. She had never heard her quiet, re- 
spectable husband use such dreadful 
language before. As for Miss Lane, she 
closely questioned the stranger and got 
from her what seemed to be the facts of 
the case, and from her point of view 
they were very peculiar facts. After 
the interview she went up to the guest’s 
chamber and closed the door and had a 
good, hearty cry. It seemed to do her 
good, for she went to the mantel shelf, 
took down a little photograph, and then 
turning her back to the fire, threw it 
on the hot coals. The picture curled 
up showing the face of a good-looking 
young man and then it was only ashes. 

About noon a curious thing happened. 
Mr. Robinson had gone down to Court 
Square to consult a lawyer. Something 
must be done to resist the girl’s ridicu- 
lous claim. The idea! A child long 
thought to be dead turning up in this 
way. It was preposterous—and yet that 
letter. It seemed a perfectly fatal doc- 
ument. This is what Miss Prossie Lane 
heard from her sister when she came 
“\ GIRL—BY EXPRESS—C. 0. D.!” ie ong 

“The idea!” she repeated. “This 
girl coming to take the bread out of my child’s mouth. «I shall never recognize 
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her in the world.” 

She was in the midst of a voluble outburst on the subject when the bell rang 
and the maid announced, * Mr. John Prince to see Miss Lane.” 

“Who is he, Prossie ?” 

“Oh! only a gentleman I met in Paris last summer. I'd like to see him alone, 
Delia-_just for a moment.” 

“Oh, certainly —only I do think he might have chosen a more fitting time to 
-all—when we were in such trouble. too--and with that dreadful girl in the 
house.” 

With that she left her sister alone in the long, narrow room they called the 
parlor. The visitor entered, hat in hand, and seeing a young lady by the window 
eagerly advanced to meet her. To his surprise she received him with cold form- 
ality. 

“You will excuse this early call, Prossie--Miss Lane.” 

“Miss Lane is better.” 

“Oh, certainly. I forget we are not in Paris. I only saw your arrival yester- 
day in a New York paper-—I should say, the arrival of the Cephaholia. Your last 
letter said you should sail on that boat and I left New York late last night—that 
I might see you and resume the pleasant companionship begun in France. Per- 
haps--however, I have-—-have presumed— ” 

He had gone right on, nervously, as a man will when he sees that the social 
atmosphere has grown chilly, and only stopped because there seemed nothing more 
to be said. For a moment neither spoke and the silence was becoming dreadful 
when the door slowly opened and a slip of a girl looked timidly into the room. 

“You should knock, Clara, before you enter a room.” 
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“ Yes, marm—only—you see—I haven’t got the hang of the cabins yet. I was 
looking—” 

The girl seemed to discover something, for she came quickly into the room and 
going directly toward the young gentleman, with both hands extended as if to 
seek his protection, said : 

“Oh! It’s the prince. I knew you’d come. 
me back—take me back to the Lively Dolphin.” 

Mr. John Prince was overwhelmed with astonishment and for a moment had 
not a word to say. 

Miss Prossie Lane, however, seemed to be quite equal to the occasion. 

“T think I understand it all now, Mr. Prince. My brother-in-law—” 

“ Your brother-in-law ?” 

“Certainly. I often spoke of my sister, Mrs. Robinson, in Paris. 
should be with her on my return.” 

“T know that—but—we!l, to be frank—it did not occur to me that it was the 
same Mr. Robinson I once knew in New York.” 

Somehow the young man’s pretty scheme of revenge had turned to-ashes in 

his hands. Moreover, there were coals of fire among the ashes, and they were fall- 
ing in a burning shower on his own head. His revenge was proving his ruin. 
* “Why should you have troubled yourself in this matter? If,as your letter 
brought to us by the girl says, you found her quite by accident, why did you not 
inform us that we might investigate the matter. That was the proper course to 
pursue—not to fling her upon us in this manner. What if it should turn out that 
you are entirely mistaken ? How can you ever repay the child herself for leading 
her away from her friends with false hopes.” 

During all this the child had stood with one hand upon the young man’s arm 
listening in open-eyed wonder to the young lady’s vigorous attack upon her prince 
Anger and surprise mingled with a certain vague fear that her dream was soon to 
dissolve into dreadful reality. He was not a real prince—and yet he had saved 
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I told you I 
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Perhaps there was also in her 
young heart an instinct that in some strange way she was the innocent cause of 


her from the dragon of the Lively Dolphin. 


a lover’s quarrel. Perhaps there was just a touch, too, of womanly jealousy. 

“ Aren’t you really a prince, after all—a real prince like those in the fairy books ?” 

“My name is certainly John Prince, Little Passsenger, but the princely char- 
acter seems to have gone out of it.” 

“Little Passenger! Is that your name?” 

“That’s what the captain called me,marm. M’riah always called me Claree. 
And oh, lady! Don’t send me back. She'll only beat me again. I didn’t mean 
to burn the shirt—time I was ironing it, and she hit me for it.” 

“Struck you?” 

“Yes’m. She would have beaten me bad, but he——the prince—took me away 
from her. It was a flat-iron this time. Most times she uses a rope.” 

Then, as if the memory of her terrible life had overwhelmed her, she clung to 
the young man and cried piteously. 

“Save me from her, won’t you Mister Prince ? 
could stand up against M’riah. Don’t let °em send me back again. Let me stay 
with you—always. I'll be good. I'll never burn your shirts. I'll always take my 
turn at the rudder-—and stow corn if you want me to, tho’ it’s choky work. I 
ain’t afraid—if you'll let me stay with you.” 

Just then the door opened and Mrs. Robinson looked in. 

“Oh! Excuse me! I didn’t know you were here. Richard has just come back 
from the lawyers. It seems to be perfectly hopeless. We've got to do something 
about uncle’s poor child.” 

“Come in, sister. Mr. John Prince, sister. Mrs. Robinson, Mr. Prince. As 
for that child, neither you nor Richard need to trouble yourselves about her. I 
John and I have decided that 
as soon as we are settled in our new home we shall adopt Little Passenger as 
our own.” 


Captain’s no good—-he never 


will explain everything to Richard after dinner. 


THESE HAVE DEPARTED. 


en P. SMITH, for many years a millowner of Lockport and Rochester, 
N. Y., died Jan. 17, aged 91. 

Woodbury Fisk, a prominent citizen and miller of Minneapolis, died Jan. 18, 
aged 62. 

Wm. M. Galt, a prominent flour handler of Washington, D. C., in January, 
aged 55. 

D. Keefer, head of the Keefer Milling Co., Covington, Ky., in January. 

Gen. Geo. W. MeNeil, for many years a prominent miller of Akron, O., died 
Jan. 19, aged 75. 

Obadiah W. Jones, founder of the milling tirm of Jones & Co., New York city, 
died Jan. 26, aged 96. 

John Engelke, part owner of the Southern mill, St. Louis, died Jan. 26. 

Lewis Demoss, of Barney, Demoss & Co., millers at Coshocton, O., died Feb. 13, 
aged 72. 

Robert Manson, member of the Union Mill Co., Waterloo, Ia., died March 7, 
aged 73. 

Stephen Gardner,a pioneer millerof Minnesota and for many years engaged in 
the milling business at Hastings, Minn., March 10, aged 82. 

Charles Gratiot, a well-known inventor of mill machinery, died March 13, aged 
about 40. 

Wm. L. Smith, formerly of Smith Bros. & Co., millers at Canandaigua, N. Y., 
in March. 


Edward P. Allis, long prominent in the milling trade as the owner of the Reli- 
ance Works, Milwaukee, and chief owner of the Daisy Roller mill in the same city, 
April 1, aged 65. 

John Jackson, president of the St. Louis Elevator Co.,and for many years iden- 
titied with the grain trade of that city, April 12. 

C. F. Hatch, a well known railroad man of Minneapolis and president of the 
Aberdeen ( Da.) Mill Co., April 15. 

Conrad Eisenmayer, for 40 years a miller of Summerfield, Tll., April 20. 

Wm. Yeo, Sr., La Crosse, Wis., a pioneer miller of Illinois and Wisconsin, in 
April. 

A. H. Reynolds, a pioneer miller of Washington territory, April 21, aged 81. 

Jacob Wimer, a pioneer mill bu‘lder of Iowa, Missouri and Oregon, May 12, 
aged 73. : 

Edward Sanderson, a prominent citizen and well known miller of Milwaukee, 
May 20, aged 60. 

Alvin T. Smith, for many years a miller at Honeoye Falls, N. Y., May 22. 

Wm. Trow, of Wm. Trow & Co., millers at Madison, Ind., July 1, aged 72. 

Jos. G. Lemon, president Richmond City Mill Works, Richmond, Ind., Sept. 1, 
aged 46. 

Lothar Becker, for many years superintendent of the Texas Star mill, Galves- 
ton, Nov. 8, aged 57. 

Solomon Hannant, millowner of Milton, Ont., Nov. 9, aged 61. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


BILL NYE. 





INNESOTA, aside from being the state from which 
this paper is issued, possesses many natural charms. 
The state lies between the the parallels of 43° 30/ 
and 49° north latitude, and between the meridians 
of 89° 29’ and 92° 5’ west longitude from Greenwich. 
It is bounded on the north by British America and a 
waterway via Hudson’s Bay to Europe. On the east 
Minnesota is bounded by Stillwater, south by Iowa 
and west by Pat Donan. 

Minnesota and Wisconsin have for years been 











considered as the great granaries of the union, 
= though diversity of crops, ensilage and debating 
schools are beginning to exert their baneful influence on these states. 

The seal of Minnesota is of little use in the manufacture of overcoats. It con- 
sists of an Indian rampant on a ground florid, with a husbandman expectant, sup- 
ported by a shotgun recusant. The husbandman is represented as engaged in 
plowing by means of a reception chair. Artists who design seals insist on making 
a plow most always and generally they never saw one in their lives. The indus- 
trial plow of the average state seal is also socked into the ground about four feet, 
and yet the agile steers who draw it, seem to be trotting along at a rapid rate, and 
the genial husbandman with wide trousers and a large head of whiskers does his 
subsoiling while he kills Indians enough every day for a mess. 

But I did not start out solely to deal with the stiff and inartistic style of mak- 
ing state seals. That is a matter for the designer and the legislature to settle be- 











tween themselves. 

The northwest, when I first went there and began to improve it and beautify it 

by concealing myself --was infested with wolves, Indians and rattlesnakes. One 
of my brothers, who claims to be practicing law in Minneapolis, was bitten by a 
rattler in Wisconsin. Also in the ankle. But 
he has almost antidoted the bite now. Not en- 
tirely of course, but then he is a patient man 
and he says he is almost sure that some 
day he will offset the poison of the snake 
and be as good as new. 

Looking back over the early history of 
the northwest, I am deeply impressed with 
the vast and innumerable changes that 
have come to pass even in my own brief, 
but beautiful life. The flail has given place 
to the perfected steam thresher. 
has given way to his natural 
wolf has slunk away and been 
real estate man. The prairie 
whole counties at 
to be followed by 
ing grain, and in the 
















The rattlesnake 
antidote. The 
replaced by the 
tire that swept 
one2, has disappeared, only 
whole townships of wav- 
autumn a mighty harvest 
of Number 1 hard gleams 
where oncethe soiled 
Sioux maiden, clothed in 
a little brief authority and 
a necklace of teeth 
plucked from the hardy 
pioneer, played “tag” with 
the dusky warrior with 
whom she kept company, 
on the banks of the beau 
tiful Mississippi. 

In those old days we 
cut our grain with the 
cradle, and two or three 
acres of wheat, with what 
rattlesnakes we could gather, constituted a day’s 
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work. Now a whole line of self-binders, cutting : 
and tying up a swath forty feet wide, does the }. 


work of a regiment of cradles, rakers and binders 
of the old time. 

In the exposition at Paris the past summer, 
Mr. Walter A. Wood exhibited a straw binder, by 
the way, which will no doubt be as big a thing 
for the northwestern farmer as the sewing 
machine has been for the farmer’s wife. With it, the twine trust can take a 
much needed vacation and rest and change of scene. None of them have 
been as yet, manufactured, but they are an unqualified success I am sure. 

But the greatest annoyance against which we had to contend, I think, was the 
Indian. No man likes to stoop over to bind a sheaf of grain, when he is afraid 
that he will tind himself full of unpleasant arrows when he gets up. 


“HE HAS ALMOST ANTIDOTED 
THE BITE Now.” 


Once the northwest was the abode of wild animals only. Now flour from 
Minneapolis is in the pantry of every potentate in Europe, Milwaukee beer is in 
the cellars of every clime and the Baconian pessimism of Ignatius Donnelly has 
permeated the uttermost bowels of the earth. 

We live, indeed, ina great age. Who knew anything of the geology of Minne- 
sota, for instance, thirty-five or forty years ago? Who then knew that in the 
eastern part, the state was underlaid with metamorphic slates and sandstones, in- 
termingled with voleanic rocks, traps and porphyries? I am sure that I didn’t. 
Nyether did I care two cents. As we used to retire behind a stump to pick the 
bird shot out of ourselves we did not know that all these evidences of the Silu- 
rian epoch, together with an Eozoic hornet’s nest, lurked beneath us. Minne- 
sota was in those days little else than a hot- 
bed for pneumonia and a huge quarry 
where the pacific Sioux came to dig out 
and make his red pipe of peace, with which 


he then knocked out the most desirable 












brains of his acquaintances. 
= Fine ancient pottery is still made at 
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“THE GREATEST ANNOYANCE WAS THE ee 
INDIAN.” 


Red Wing, and many fossils of the 
dead and viewless past are found 
imbedded in the crustacean strata 
of the legislature. 

Much has been said of the climate 
of Minnesota, favorable or otherwise, ac- 
cording to the number of lots in Minne 
apolis or St. Paul owned by the speaker. lor 
my own part, I never felt the cold very much : Bas deh 
while there, though other stock sometimes suf- : 
fered a great deal. The truth is, that one soon gets 
used to it: and, beside. though I never saw. this 
theory in print or heard anyone else advance it, I find 
that the Minnesota cold is a very pleasing variety of cold which makes one almost 
delirious with joy. I never knew of such an enjoyable frigidity, I think, as that 
of Minnesota. I have often wondered that the papers did not say more of this. 
As a matter of fact, I would rather perish from cold in Minnesota than by the 
more cultivated sewer-gas method of New York. 

Farming, however, in the northwest. has so changed in its methods that I fear 
IT would be laughed at if I were to try it now. I presume the most enjoyable 
farm life that one could well lead is that of Doctor Loring, of Massachusetts. He 
and George William Curtis and I belong to the same farmers’ club located at Ash- 
tield, Mass. Doctor Loring owns a farm in Massachusetts and lives in Lisbon, 
Kurope. That is the way to obtain health and strength by farming and yet avoid 
the disagreeable features, such as sprouting potatoes in the cellar on a rainy day, 
or digging frozen corn out of a snow bank and husking it while singing a merry 
song. Doctor Loring gets a cable message, of course, whenever one of his Alder- 
ney cows becomes a mother and if one of his Southdown ewes becomes the 
pleased parent of twins the minister to Portugal gives a dinner at which wine is 
heard to flow. 

Still, I love now to take my little son on my knee and tell him how I con 
quered the wilderness and blazed out a highway for refinement and civilization : 
how I sowed the seeds of progress in a new world, and learned to stack wheat out 
of doors at the expense of those who employed me. 








I also entertain him with 
tales of border warfare and Indian massacres which sound thrilling but lack his- 
torical accuracy. Bear stories also add to the charm of these recitals, and the 
little boy looks at me with wonder as he listens and thinks of those old tales and 
savage wars. 

I have been often asked by farmers of Manhattan Island, whether I would 
favor summer fallowing after a clover crop and ensilage to be followed by corn 
with top dressing or Scotch fife wheat in the spring, planted in hills three feet 
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apart. My better judgment (which is really the only one I am using this season) 
would be, that what might appear good for Minnesota, Iowa or Wisconsin, would 
not do at all for the rich, loamy soil and moist summers of the farming territory 
south of the Harlem. So I would rather not express a general opinion. I do not 
believe much in giving advice any way, for it might not be good and I would be 
offended if people didn’t take it after I 
had given it. In the language of James 
Whitcomb Riley : 

** 1 knowed a feller one’t that had 

The yaller janders mighty bad ; 

And each and every friend he’d meet 

Would stop and give him some receet 

For curin’ of ’em. But he’d say, 

He kinder thought they’d go away 

Without no medicine, and boast 

That he’d git well without one doste. 


‘*He kep’ a yallerin’ on—and they 
Perdictin’ that he’d die some day 
Before he knowed it! Tuck his bed, 
The feller did, and lost his head, 
And wandered in his mind a spell— 
Then rallied, and at last got well ; 
But every friend that said he’d die 
Went back on him eternally.” 


So I do not advise much, or prophesy. 
John the Baptist succeeded first-rate as a 
prophet, but he had to live very plain. 

Many theories have been advanced, of 
late years especially, by editorial farmers, 
for the hard times among the agriculturists, 
such as high tariff, over-production. too 
liberal policy regarding homesteading on 
the part of the government, excessive im- 
migration, heavy production of grain, especially in Europe, etc.. ete. 
inclined to believe that it is due to a falling off in the use of bran. 

Possibly for a time bran was a little too destitute of nutrition and cattle had 
to eat too much of it in order to get any benefit ; but now the bran on the market 
seems to be not only cooling and refreshing to the stomach of the cow, but 
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“SHE FORGOT HER GREAT GRIEF.” 









it stimulates the secretions, opens the pores and gives her a sweet breath. 

I have a piquant little taffy-colored Alderney cow on my country seat who was, 
a year ago, a mental and physical wreck. She suffered from insomnia and life 
seemed to her altogether unlovely. Her only remaining offspring had been kid- 
napped and was said to have been in the soup—the mock turtle soup. She 
: pined and fretted a good deal and this 
preyed upon her vitality, impairing digestion 
and threatening her with hollow horn and 
early death. 

I got her a large quantity of bran and 
made a pleasant and soothing mash upon 
her by means of it. At first she would in 
sert her nose in it up to the top of the lower 
eye-lid, and then looking far away over the 
purple hills, she would blow this bran mash 
across the state, and what did not go up the 
sleeves of my overcoat would chink up the 
barn and freckle our family carriage. But 
after awhile she ate it almost greedily and 
soon the birds sang again in her sorrowing 
heart. She forgot her great grief, she had 
no more acidity of the stomach, flashes of 
heat or sinking chills. ringing in the ears, 
dizziness or tired feeling and now she is per- 
fectly well. Last fall she ate not only her 
three meals a day but also a scarlet gerani 
um belonging to my wife,a Mackinac straw 
hat of mine, two yards of hbroeaded ribbon 
from the costume of a young lady from Chi- 
the 

bulbs, a 


cago who was patting her on head, 
four dollars worth of gladiola 
child’s shirt and a dish ‘of blane mange which was cooling on the rain water 
barrel for the pastor. 
I send you a picture of this cow taken before and another taken after the bran 
regime to show you what it will do not only for the physically broken but in build- 
ing up a worn and unhinged intellect. 


THE MILLS OF BUFFALO IN 1889. 


HE flouring mills which are managed wholly or partly in Buffalo are four- 
teen in number and are all in good running condition and apparently 
prosperous. The condition of things a year ago has not been repeated, 
and the close of the year 1889 finds all the wheels turning and some es- 
tablishments turning out even more fiour than their advertised capacity. 

For an interest so large as this there has been remarkably little change, and there 
is absolutely nothing to note beyond the fact of their steady good work and the 
general confidence in them financially and as producers of good fiour. The en- 
tire (official) capacity of the mills to which Buffalo lays claim is 9,350 barrels daily, 
divided as follows: The Niagara mill at Niagara Falls, 2,000 barrels, and the Front- 
ier mill at Black Rock, 350 barrels, owned and managed by Schoellkopf & Mathews : 
the Central mill at Niagara Falls, 2,000, owned and managed by the Central Milling 
Co.; the Cataract Milling Co.’s mill at Niagara Falls, 700 barrels: the Tona- 
wanda roller mill at Tonawanda, 350 barrels: the Dodge roller mill at Williams- 
ville, 150 barrels; the Akron roller mill of E. J. Newman & Co. at Akron, 300 bar- 
rels; the Attica mill at Attica, owned by a corporation of the same name, 400 bar- 
rels; the Banner mill, Buffalo, 700 barrels, and the Marine mill at Black Rock, 300 
barrels, both under the management of the Banner Milling Co.: the National 
and Globe mills of Thornton & Chester, at Buffalo, 1,200 barrels ; the Butfalo City 


mill, 600 barrels, and the Queen City mill at Black Rock, 300 barrels, both man 
aged by Harvey & Henry.,and the Urban Roller mill of Buffalo, 600 
Though all these are and have been for months turning out nearly their full ea- 
pacity of flour, it appears to be the general expectation that last year’s depression 
began so late and ran so far into this one that hardly so much flour will be footed 
up for 1889 as for 1888, though the official figures may not bear out the idea. 

Harvey & 
Henry have titted up the Queen City mill, built new docks, ete..and are using them 
for the production of rye flour. 
Buffalo. 
pany, with C. D. Ingersoll, of New York, president, and H. H. Eldred, now of Buf- 
falo, vice president and manager. The capacity has been increased about 150 bar- 
rels this year, and will be further increased to 600 barrels, The Cataract mill at 
Niagara has been brought up from 300 to 700 barrels capacity at a cost of 360,000, 
A splendid new building with an equipment of twenty-four double sets of rolls is 
included in the present plant. With these changes, all that are worthy of note in 
this large interest, an unusually prosperous condition is assured. 


barrels. 


The changes of note during the year are confined to a few mills. 


The Attica mill management has been moved to 
From individual ownership it has again been sold to a stock com- 


The increased 
capacity is about 1,000 barrels, and there is nowhere a falling off or unfavorable 
change in the management or condition of things. 
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IN TlaRvEST TIME. 


JOEL BENTON. 
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; I saw her throug yheat fields : 
And when its long hours wore away aw her through the wheat fields go ; 





ai I came to lov ery way 
Rare twilight brought the Harvest moon. . to love the very way 


Her footsteps marked—but did not know 


II. 
BY. 
Star-like, sweet Mabel charmed my sight, 


Just how my rapture to unfold, 
And near her trellised arbor stood ; 


But challenged fate: ‘“O Mabel dear, 
IT met her in that moon's soft light, 


I came to tell the story old,” 
Precisely as a lover should. 


And timidly she paused to hear. 
Vic 
“T love old stories,” she replied. 


“But mine is old and likewise new,” 





T said, and lingered by her side 


Amidst the daisies and the dew. 


en 


VI. 4 
The moonlight fell in softer streams, 


When I my burdening tale had told. 





And Mabel, thrilled by tender dreams, 


Knew not if it was new or old. 


VII. 





In mine I took her soft, white hand, 


To hear the sweetest of replies ; 
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For listening love can understand 








Under the moon of August skies. 
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THE Otp MILL on THe ELKHORN. 


JAMES LANE ALLEN. 





ERHAPS few streams in America flow through a 
landscape more rich and beautiful than the Ken- 
tucky Elkhorn. Past the rolling acres of peaceful, 
prosperous farmers, past secluded homesteads, the 
green lawns which slope gently to its banks, winding 
now through fields of heavy-headed wheat or feath- 
ery hemp or bending maize, sometimes forming into 
deep, still woodland pools haunted by the bass, at 
other times broadening into shallows that flash 
across beds of brown stones and emerald moss—it 
wanders on and on, with many a backward turn as 
if loth to pass away and with many a murmur of 

farewell to the scenes it is forever leaving. 

Great trees grow on its banks and bend to each other above its mirroring sur- 
face: Ancient oaks, rich gnarled walnuts and gigantic glistening sycamores with 
leopard-spotted limbs. On its banks, also, from earliest spring till late autumn, 
appear in long succession the many-numbered race of wild flowers 
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beds of violets biue and white, pink-fringed 
clumps of elder bloom, rich in color like old lace, fields of golden- 
rod and luxuriant growths of iron-weed, tufted with royal purple. 

On its fresh hillsides and clover-matted slopes flocks of long- 
wooled sheep seem always to be grazing; in the knee-deep verdure 
of the meadows herds of ponderous, soft-eyed cattle, half in sun- 
light, half in the shadows of drooping elms, are always grouping 
themselves into pictures of pastoral peace; and from out 
the woodland pastures, the long-legged thoroughbreds, as light 
and mild as deer,come down to drink beauty and fleetness 
from its nourishing waters. 

But, follow its course through the 
changing scenery of the land or past all 
the kindly aspects of human life, and 
nothing that the eye rests upon will more 
deeply touch the imagination or the 
heart than the sight here and there of 
its half-hidden, half-forgotten, thick- 
walled, grey-stone mills. No other me- 
morials preserve so well as these the 
traces of a simple industry once every- 
where common but now fast vanishing 
or quite extinct. No other land-marks 
point so plainly to the erstwhile quieter 
manners and ways of rural life, or recall 
with vividness so overshadowed with re- 
gret the happy rustic pictures of by- 
gone years. Weather-stained and crumb- 
ling creek-side mills of the past! Prog- 
ress has abandoned them and now looks 
with good-natured contempt upon what 
was once the source of its honor and its 
pride. But, although the days of their usefulness are 


over-—although they stand silent, motionless ruins amid = = 
the ever-young harvest fields which are garnered for Cee 
them no longer—-to many an eye the snow-white foam meme > 
still falls in dreamy cascades from their ponderous ain 
blackened wheels, and many an ear still gathers to itself all the — 


melodies of their vanished happiness. . 

Under the shade of some tree in sight of one throw yourself 
upon the green turf, close your eyes and let memory take its course. 

Once more it is a summer day—-the long summer day of boundless leisure and 
a quiet world. The calm blue of the sky overhead is not ruffled by a single pass- 
ing cloud. Drowsily from the shimmering fields that spread their green and golden 
bounty on all the slopes of the surrounding farms come the notes of the quail. 
There are no other sounds than these except the trickle of the shadowy waters 
under the mill, or of some little cataract that flows fitfully across the dark-grey 
dam. The miller, dressed in homespun blue, sits in the open door of the mill, his 
head dropped forward on his breast--asleep. Asleep is the huge wheel of the mill 
a few feet away. Asleep in the pools of the creek that wind below are the muddy 
black swine, their snouts hidden beneath smart-weed and dog-fennel. Asleep is 
the turtle that has crept forth upon a rotting snag in the current of the ford. 
Even the restless blue-winged snake-doctors seem asleep on jutting points of 
stone. 

Then slowly down the opposite lane comes the mill boy astride his bag of corn. 
The neck of his white cotton shirt is open down his bosom and he wears a straw 
hat, the torn rim of which rests on his shoulder. His feet are bare and newly 
scratched with briars and his lips are stained with the wayside blackberries that 
he has loitered to enjoy. On the gentle neck of his old white mare lies the rope 
rein of the blind bridle, as he presses to his mouth, half in a dream, the home-made 
cherry whistle with which he has been blowing away solitude from his tedious 
path. Slowly he emerges from the mouth of the lane, and then as he catches sight 















* “WITH A SHOUT THAT SENDS 


of the miller asleep in the doorway across the creek, with a shout that sends the 
echoes flying he calls to him to wake up and grind his corn. 

What a world of rural peace and plenty belongs to them! By what a realm of 
pure and happy hearthstones are they surrounded! What pictures of innocent 
love and hallowed marriage rise in the memory as the tokens and the rewards of 
such simplicity ! 

But there stands today on the banks of the Elkhorn an old mill which brings 
to the minds of those who know its history none but the most saddening reminis- 
cences. And few people there are living in that region of Kentucky to whom its 
history is not known. For many a year now it has furnished the theme for talk 
around evening hearthstones, when there were no children present to be affected 
by the tale. Many a sermon it has become the text of at the country church half 
a mile up the creek, when on Sunday mornings the well-dressed young farmers 
were seated in the pews beside their comely wives. And many a time the black- 
smith, whose shop is at the cross-roads opposite the church, has dropped the half- 
shod foot of a horse from his leather apron, and, wiping his sweating forehead 
with his bared and sooty arm, has 
paused to tell the story with a face 
full of fierce sorrow to some eagerly 
listening traveler. Nor perhaps, has 
any traveler, after having heard the 
story, ever allowed his horse to drink 
at the ford above which the old mill 
stands, without bending upon it his 
long and mournful gaze. Well for 
ee him, if with a shadow of alarm dark- 
ening his face, he has not then sud- 
denly urged on the pace of his horse 
with dark thoughts of his beloved 
wife at home. 

More than any picture of ruin the 
old mill stands to the eye of any be 
holder who is acquainted with its 
past. Worse than all natural decay 
is the air of abandonment which 
changes it into a symbol of human 
desolation. Not the sight of its roof, 
rotten and fallen in, or thought of 
the snows of winter that sift down 
and melt away unheeded—-not the 
summer weeds and grasses which 
rankle above the mould of the over- 
turned wheel—not the hinges rusting 
in the doorless walls or the millstones 
split by frost give to the spot its 
power over the imagination or throw 
about it an atmosphere pervaded with 
the suggestions of human sorrow. 

Its history may be briefly told. 
It was built a good many years ago 
by a wealthy farmer of that region, 
who chose to indulge himself in the 
luxury of grinding his own wheat and 

corn for his own table and for the abundant tables of his numerous slaves. 

It was a fine thing to him also to grind for his neighbors, inasmuch as this 

was not a necessity. Moreover, on wet days when he did not care to go to 

town and could not ride out into the fields, he was sure of finding company 

at the mill; and many a jovial hour he and his friends, whose habits of life 
were as free and easy as his own, spent there in company, planning a fox-chase 
or a barbecue, or discussing the prices of negroes and mules. 

The luxurious ideals of his class bore their hard and bitter fruit in season, and 
by the time the war broke out his rich estate was heavily mortgaged. During 
that great struggle he with his eldest son fell fighting with the armies on one 
side ; his second son fell on the other ; and the youngest-—the sole survivor —came 
home when peace returned, having himself just reached the period of early man- 
hood. 

His first act was to pay off the debts of the estate ; and when this was done 
he found that enough was left him to retain as his the mill and a few acres of 
woodland pasture which adjoined it and sloped gradually from the bank of the 
creek to the fertile tields beyond. Something better might have been expected of 
him perhaps than that he should settle down to the life of a miller on a fragment 
of the estate which had once been his home; but he was sick of a roving life and 
yearned for the quietude and ties of familiar associations. Nor was there any 
other piace left him which seemed so homelike as the mill, and he could not bear 
the thought that this also should pass into other hands. 

Every nook and recess of it was stored with a thousand memories of his child- 
hood. Asa youth he had sometimes been allowed to run it, with a strange sense 
of delight in his power to govern its mighty movements; and afterwards, many a 
night, when thousands of miles away, he had wrapped himself in his blanket and 
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lain down to sleep beside the dying camp-fires, with its low music filling his 
dreams until the morning of the footsore march. But above all, the reason for his 
settling down so quickly and contentedly in his old neighborhood was the fact 
that within a week from the time of his returning to it he was ardently in love, 
and within a year had built a pretty cottage-like home half way up the woodland 
adjoining the mill and had married. 

Poor Meriwether! For I shall call him Meriwether out of respect for the 
privacy of his real name. He was withal the most lovable man I have ever known. 
He was robustly formed and had a face that indicated a strange mixture of cour- 
age and good humor; and 
he was endowed with a sim- 
ple trustfulness of nature 
toward whatever he loved 
that bespoke the ardor and 
honor of his own character. 

His marriage was one of 
those marriages of perfect 
love that sometimes, at least, 
are made in real life. His 
wife was the daughter of a 
farmer, whose estate had ad- 
joined his father’s, and he 
had known her since child- 
hood. At the log school- 
house down the lane, distant 
three-quarters of a mile from 
the mill, they had been to- 
gether through many a ses- 
sion’s adventures through 
the hickory nut hunting and 
the gathering of wild grapes. 
During the long prayers in 
the little church on Sunday 
mornings many a time they 
had stolen glances at each 
other across the high wood- 
en partition which divided 
the women from the men. 
And when one day, dressed 
in uniform and looking strangely handsome, he had unexpectedly presented 
himself and told her that he had come to say good-bye, with trembling fingers she 
had pinned a rose on his bosom and had burst into tears as he put his arms around 
her and kissed her and then was gone. 

But she had forgotten all this by the time the war was over. She allowed her- 
self to be introduced to him with a charming affectation when she met him for 
the first time in the churchyard after the sermon. She had grown very pretty 
meantime, and there were half a dozen young farmers in the neighborhood whose 
attentions she was receiving. Meriwether, on the other hand, had also come to 
manhood— bringing back with him along with his brown soldier’s face, the hand- 
somer for a thick moustache, that romantic attraction with which one is invested 
who returns from heroic battle-tields. But most of all, he had brought back with 
with him a heart-hunger for the society of women, that showed itself in the steady 
light of his eyes, in the trembling tones of his voice, and the clinging pressure of 





“SEEMED TO FALL AT ONCE INTO 
SPRIGHTLY TALK.” 


his rough hand. 
And so she fell in love with him--alas! he had loved her all the time —and so, 
as I have said, they were married within a year. 


And so I say again, poor Meriwether! During the year that followed upon 


their marriage how happy he was! Business was everywhere reviving in the coun- 
try, and the mill, which he had newly equipped, was kept running from morning 
till night. A few hundred yards up the hill was his home with his young wife in 
it. He would often spring up the footpath to snatch a kiss from her between 
times; and when she in turn would noiselessly enter the mill, where he was al- 
ways whistling or singing with thoughts of her, he would strain her to his heart 
which seemed ready to burst with too much happiness. This happiness perhaps 
there will be none so niggard as to begrudge him. 

During that period many persons were passing from the north southward in 
search of new fortunes; and toward the autumn of the next year the trustees of 
the school in the lane happened upon and secured the services of a young Mr. 
Charles Fletcher for the next session. He came directly from Ohio, but said his 
home was in the state of New York. One of the trustees brought Mr. Fletcher 
home with him one Saturday afternoon from the neighboring town ; and at church 
the next morning, after the custom of the people, the young teacher made the 
acquaintance of most of the neighbors, among whom were Meriwether and his 
wife. Meriwether was called aside at that moment and it was noticed by several 
persons that Mr. Fletcher and Mrs. Meriwether seemed to fall at once into 
sprightly talk and that she exhibited to him her prettiest manners. 

During the week Mr. Fletcher visited from place to place in the neighborhood, 
making up his school ; but there was much difficulty in settling where he should 
live. A formal meeting of the trustees was held at the blacksmith shop to con- 
sider the subject, Mr. Fletcher being also present : and it was he who finally pro- 
posed, all other proposals seeming to fail, that he should live with the Meriweth- 
ers. Strangely enough no one had thought of this, which would be a capital ar- 
rangement. One of the trustees jumped on his horse and rode down to the mill 
and laid the matter before Meriwether. Meriwether was heartily willing, but said 
he would defer to the preference of his wife. When he consulted her a color came 
quickly into her face and she gave reasons why Mr. Fletcher should not come: 
but when Meriwether said “very well,” she urged that Mr. Fletcher would be good 
company for him. Meriwether kissed her and said that he needed no other com- 
pany, but at the end of that week Mr. Fletcher had come to live at the cottage. 
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He was handsome, intelligent and had fascinating manners. Meriwether was, 
if possible, happier than ever through his company. He had some one with whom 
to talk endlessly of his campaigns, or from whom he could hear endless talk of life 
at the north. His only source of secret regret was the reserve with which Mr. 
Fletcher treated his wife, and the dislike which his wife secretly professed to him 
that she felt for the young teacher. 

Before many months passed, Mrs. Meriwether began to show an unusual inter- 
est in the school. She would frequently go dowr Friday afternoons when there 
was a special programme, and Mr. Fletcher would walk back with her. At first it 
had been his habit to come by the mill and stay there until Meriwether closed it 
for the night, and then the two men would go home together. Now he began to 
go home directly from the schoolhouse, reaching it an hour before Meriwether re- 
turned. And thus the session came to an end. 

When Mr. Fletcher had gone north for the summer, Meriwether’s wife grew 
suddenly restless and visited much in the neighborhood, although hitherto she 
had staid closely at home. Summer passed. At the opening of the autumn Mr. 
Fletcher was again at home with the Meriwethers. It was perhaps two months 
later that a young farmer of the neighborhood came to the mill one day and took 
Meriwether more warmly than usual by the hand, looking at him the while with 
eyes in which was the light of a man’s sympathy. Then he sat down and talked 
of many things; of the mill, the church, the blacksmith shop, the school, and 
Mr. Fletcher. His voice trembled strangely as he looked fixedly at Meriwether 
again and said that Mr. Fletcher was a man whom he should not like to have in 
his house. Meriwether defended the teacher. A month later two families in the 
neighborhood took their children from the school. 

It was at the close of a dark day in December, a week after this, that Meri- 
wether closed the mill for the night and sprang eagerly up the hillside toward his 
home. A wind swept gloomily through the great ice-laden trees, causing the 
branches to groan aloud, and sending to his heart a thrill of delight in the warm 
tireside he was soon to reach. At a certain bend of the footpath he always came 
in sight of the ruddy panes; but tonight when he reached this point, no kindly 
light met his eye. On his 
home lay the pall of dark- 
ness. 

With a sudden chill of 
fear and great strides he 
sprang up the hillside and 
hurried into the house. 
There was not even a smok- 
ing ember on the hearth. 
He went to the kitchen. 
There was no fire in the 
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“THERE WAS NOT EVEN A SMOKING EMBER ON THE HEARTH.’ 


stove. The old negro cook, as he afterwards learned, had early in the afternoon 
been sent on an errand to a distant neighbor’s. He ran up-stairs to Fletcher’s 
room. It was fireless and deserted. Then he came slowly down stairs again 
and in a voice tremulous with anguish and scarcely audible for the deathly faint- 
ness that came over him, he called the name of his wife. Only the desolate 
echoes of his own voice came back to him. 

He sped out under the lowering night to the nearest neighbor with inquiry, 
and then to another and another. Everywhere there met him only troubled faces 
and evasive replies and all the vain but touching marks of sympathy. All had 
dreaded the tragedy save him. 
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Before that night of shame and sorrow passed, the miserable truth has forced 
itself upon him. When he came home again and had lit a lamp, he found that 
all the things of Fletcher had gone except an empty trunk; and when he had 
entered his own bedroom, set the lamp upon the table, and sat down in a chair 
beside it, slowly, one by one-—-in opened drawers and familiar little articles of 
dress lying here and there as if forgotten—he read the proofs of his fate. 

The next day he was gone in pursuit. A month later he returned. To all 
those who would have questioned him he returned brief but kindly answers. 
He had heard of them but he had not found them. For a while he lingered in 
the neighborhood, seeming like one who has lost all purpose of living. Then, as if 
finding the place intolerable, he went away without telling any one good-bye. 


Some six months later he wrote back from Missouri, giving instructions to have 
his place sold except the mill. He said that he wanted the money to go into busi- 
ness where he was, but that it might not turn out well and that he might wish to 
come back and start the mill again. It was a curious whim as if of a sorely bur- 
dened and distracted brain. 

Two years later he was heard from indirectly as being in Colorado, and after 
that as being in southern California. But since then a good many years have 
passed. It is not known whether he is longer living. Possibly he may be living 
under an assumed name in some spot where no connection with his past may ever 
reach him. 

But meantime the ruins of the old mill stand on the banks of the Elkhorn. 


THE WhaLe-Back” 
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Ss F ALL the recent advances in the lake marine per- 
@. haps the most important is the building of the new 
ao McDougall whale-shaped barges, which have this 
oe season become quite a familiar sight on the great 






lakes, between Duluth and Buffalo. They are the 
product of the inventive skill and the undaunted 
perseverance of Captain Alexander McDougall, a 
vessel agent of Duluth, and an old-time lake cap- 

















te tain. The history of these boats is as interesting as 
¥ is the present and prospective part they play in the 
©. 9". traffic of the great lakes. Nothing in the way of 





changes in the conditions of the transportation prob- 

lem deserves more attention than these same vessels and the plans of their own- 
ers and builders, though there are still many who scoff at the idea that they are 
to play so great a part in the freight carriage of the future as is claimed for them. 
Japtain McDougall’s long and persistent work to embody his ideas as to a vessel, 

so shaped that it would be at once a large carrier and would present the least pos- 
sible force to the storms of the lakes or the ocean, recalls the stories of the long 
years spent by other inventors in bringing their inventions to success. It was 
nearly twenty years ago that he first conceived the idea of a craft with a deck 
curved like the back of a turtle and a bow shaped like the breast of a duck, with 
lines that should be as near as possible to those nature gave to its creatures. To 
intimate friends and, now and then, to practical vesselmen like himself, or to capi- 
talists whom he desired to interest in the luilding of the boats, he confided his 
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scheme. The general reception it met was enough to discourage any ordinary 
man. Without an exception, almost, his invention was ridiculed. No capitalist 


would give him the least encouragement. ‘To them his idea was but a wild dream. 
Even when his first boat was launched, she was hailed all along the lakes with a 
chorus of jeers and every marine reporter between Duluth and Buffalo poked fun 
at the queer-shaped craft, which was to them neither a thing of beauty nor utility. 

Through all the long years since the idea first found a foothold in his brain, 
despite discouragements, the captain worked steadily in the development of his 
invention. Gradually, in his vessel business he accumulated a small fortune. He 
built himself a fine house in Duluth, and one room of it was given up to his boat. 
A miniature lake was constructed in it. and on this lake, for long months before 
the general public heard of the idea, he floated models of the * whale-shape ” that 
was to be. At last he felt satistied that he had achieved success in the model, 
and resolved to put the plan into execution. He managed to interest one or two 
ship owners of Cleveland, and one or two other persons, who ventured to invest a 
little in the success of the invention. The captain, however, had to bear the 
brunt of the experiment himself. 

A ship yard was established at Duluth, and a few men put to work. No steel 
plates or beams or other material could be produced in Duluth, and everything 
was made on the banks of the Delaware, and brought to that city to be placed in 
position on the vessel. There 
were so many ways in which it differed from the ordinary steel vessel that this 
was necessarily so. It was in July, 1888, that she was put into the water, unbap 
tized, but simply numbered the “101.” She went to Two Harbors and took on a 


Slowly the work on this pioneer boat progressed. 





cargo of about 1,000 tons of ore, and started for Lake Erie, in tow of a tug. The 
trip was only half successful. The steering apparatus was not easily worked, and 
this, together with the inexperience of the sailors and masters in the handling of 
such a craft, caused some trouble. Some changes were found necessary. After 
they were made the boat traveled through the water in perfect fashion, and at 
the end of the season her owners were well satisfied that the new style carrier 
would prove a grand success, though many others were not so easily convinced. 
With such a record, the captain prepared to continue his building operations. 

Before the next boat was put on the stocks, however, a most important change 
was made in the organization of the company backing the invention. A different 
view of the capabilities of the boat was adopted by many, and some of the great 
capitalists of the country saw the future advantages to be had from a connection 
with the company. It was in January of this year that the organization of the 
American Steel Barge Co., with a capital of $5,000,000 and with Chas. L. Colby as 
president, and such men as Colgate Hoyt, J. D. Rockefeller, Henry Villard, and a 
dozen more great railroad and financial kings interested, was completed. An 
addition was made to the facilities of the ship yard of the company and work on 
the new vessel was hurried. In July last the “ 102” was launched, and in Septem- 
ber a third one, the “ 103,” was placed in the water. 

The latter vessel took as her initial cargo 86,000 bushels of wheat, on a draft of 
14 feet 8 inches and unloaded it at the elevator in Buffalo in less than 68 days 
after the first stroke of work was done on her, the best record ever made in ship- 
building in this country. Quite a number of improvements were adopted in the 
model of the last two boats over the “101” and they represent fully the original 
idea of Captain McDougall. It is the model of the “103” which will be the pat- 
tern for all future vessels of this style, and a description of her will give the reader 
an idea as to her shape and wonderful capacity. She is 260 feet long over all, 36 
feet beam and 22 feet depth of hold. Her bottom is shaped like that of the or- 
dinary lake or ocean going craft, but the bow is rounded off a great deal more, 
not presenting that sharp surface to the water. It runs out in the shape of a 
cone, but with the apex cut off. The stern is not unlike the bow, but is the least 
bit more round. The deck is of a convex shape, like a turtle’s back. On the for- 
ward and rear decks are built two turrets, in which are placed the machinery of 
the capstans and the steam steering apparatus. The boat is supplied with cabins, 
ete., below the deck, for hercrew. There are twelve hatches which traverse the tur- 
tle back, beside four, two on either side, which can be used in pouring the grain 
or ore into the barge until she is in proper position for the use of the hatches on 
deck. The boat has double bottoms, and eight water-tight compartments, each 
connected by 6-inch pipes with two of the Wellington pumps, which have a ca- 
pacity of 700 tons of water an hour and are so arranged that they can be used to 
pump water into the compartments as well as out. There are one thousand tons 
of steel in the vessel. Her registered tonnage is 1,132 tons, but she will carry a 
load of 3,000 tons of ore or coal, or 100,000 bushels of wheat, on a draft of but 
little over 15 feet, something no other craft of anything like the dimensions of 
this boat, on the lake, can do. The “103” is a duplicate of her earlier sister, the 
“102” and those now building will be of the same size. The appearance of the 
craft is well shown by the accompanying cut which is published by the kindness 
of the Butfalo Express. The cost of one of these barges, without steam, is about 
$75,000, just about one-third the cost of the steamers of the Northern line, which 
carry the same sized loads. Steam can be put in the boats, and it is the inten- 
tion of the company to fit one of the new vessels of the coming year as a steam- 
er, to demonstrate that the “whale-shaped” will be as much of a success asa 
steamer as a tow barge. 

The advantages of this new style vessel over the old craft, as claimed by the in- 
ventor and as demonstrated by those already in commission, to a great extent, are 
the great saving in the cost of construction, increased carrying capacity on the same 
amount of water, and greater ability to resist the wind and the waves in a storm. 


As to the smaller cost, there seems little doubt, as any one can see, by an examina- * 


tion of the simple construction of McDougall’s boats with that of the majority of 
the lake craft. The monsters of the Northern steamship line, which are regarded 
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as models in the way of vessel construction, and which certainly are so, carry very 
little if any more freight on the same draft, yet they are 50 feet longer, with greater 
depth of hold and greater beam. When loaded, the “102” or “103” sink down 
nearly to the water’s edge, and present only a comparatively small surface to the 
wind, so that in a storm they can not be driven, as are the ordinary vessels. It is 
claimed that it will be impossible to sink or drive one of them ashore. They cer- 
tainly move through the water behind vessels towing them far easier than the 
ordinary craft, and the masters of the big steamships are all anxious to tow these 
barges, when they are to tow any boats, claiming that they can make better time 
with them. Three weeks ago a hard storm arose on the lower end of Lake Supe- 
rior, which drove nearly every craft to shelter. The only tow-barge which vent- 
ured out in that storm was one of those novel vessels towed by the propeller 
Sitka. She pulled through the monster waves without difficulty, and, as her mas- 
ter says, without a jar, demonstrating fully the claims of her inventor as to what 
she would do in storms. The marine reporters around the lakes said that after 
such an exhibition, there should be little or no more doubt of the success of the 
invention. 

Besides the three of these barges now in commission, two more are on the 
stocks, the first of which will be launched in a few days, and the other one early 
in the spring. It is probable that two more will be put on the stocks when these 
are off, so that soon after the opening of navigation next year there will be seven 
of these vessels afloat, with a combined capacity of 20,000 tons. After that one 
boat will be turned out completed, according to the present intentions of the com- 
pany, every thirty days, and it may be every fifteen days, after awhile. From this 
the magnitude of the plans of the American Steel Barge Co. can be imagined. It 
believes thoroughly in the new vessels, and undoubtedly the stockholders expect 
through them to control in a very few years the commerce of the lakes. It would 
seem as if they might do so. The amount of capital reprosented by the steck- 
holders is said to be upwards of $500,000,000. The company will sell none of the 
boats, but controls all of them itself, building just as fast as it shall be necessary. 
As the vessels for the amount of their carrying capacity cost only one-third or 
one-half the amount put into the great steamers or the old style tow-barges, it 
can easily be seen what an advantage such a powerful organization as this one 
may have in the future. The vessels can make money on one-half or one-fourth 
the rates that any other craft can run on. It is whispered that when there are 
enough of these boats on the lakes something like the fast freight line on 
railroads will be established. One steamer can tow two or three of them. It will 
start out with a tow destined to different ports, drop a vessel at one place, and 
picking up another will proceed, not having to wait for the barges to be loaded, 
and so on. : 

The vessels of the turtle-back pattern will not be contined to the lake marine 
alone, however. The same advantages that fit them to so successfully compete 
for business on the lakes, also, Captain McDougall claims, fit them for success on 
the ocean, in the coast trade, or even in trips across the deep. Already the build- 
ing of two or three of them for the coast coal trade, between the ports from the 
Delaware to the James and New England ports, is practically decided upon by the 
company, if not already begun. Captain McDougall and his company have the 
fullest faith that this boat is in a great measure to revolutionize modern marine 
traffic, and there seems much reason for their faith. If this is to be the case, the 
people may expect in a comparatively few years to see this novel ship plowing the 
waves of all the oceans, carrying passengers as well as freight, and perhaps doing 
that in which all Americans would bid it God-speed—restoring the American flag 
to the first place among the merchant marine of the world. The “ whale-shaped ” 
vessel is not a pretty craft, yet to my mind she has many elements of beauty about 
her. Some of her curves are full of symmetry, her outline, if massive and sug- 
gestive of rude strength and force, has a certain grandeur that must attract. An 
artist might not select her as the ideal boat to be represented in a marine view, 
but the artisan, who is often a truer artist, would always pronounce her su- 
perior to the daintily-graceful ship, of more treacherous construction and less 
utility. 
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PIODERN [IRACLE. 


EDWARD ATKINSON. 





E ARE apt to forget, from the fact that the mind 
becomes so habituated to the modern methods of 
dealing with the material wants of the human body, 
that there is scarcely a single element in the con- 
duct of our methods of production and distribution, 
especially of food, which could have been dreamed 
of as coming within the power of science even a cen- 
tury ago; and had any inventors by whom these 
new processes have been brought into practice even 
suggested them two centuries since they would 
doubtless have been condemned by the Inquisition 
to be burned at the stake. 

In the Holiday Number of a journal which treats of The Modern Miracle of the 
Loaf, one may render thanks for the progress which has been attained in human 
welfare by the development of the most potent factor in material production—the 
mind of man. 

In point of time nations are always within less than a year of starvation, and 
are now nearer to that point than they ever were before. It is no longer neces- 
sary to establish great granaries in which food may be stored in order to provide 
against the fear of famine, as it used to be. Even in the city in which I write, one 
of the old burying-grounds is called the Granary burying-ground, because at the 
corner of the two streets where it exists a great granary was placed in colonial 
times, where the food of the people was stored to meet the fears of scanty crops. 
In those days, and even within the lives of many men now living, each little com- 
munity depended upon itself and each family stored away the provisions for a 
winter lest want should exist out of reach of the plenty which might be found only 
a few miles away. Today the whole world is a neighborhood. Time and distance 
have ceased to be obstructions to mutual service. The barrel of flour may be 
carried on the railway from Chicago to New York at so small a charge that the 
rate of profit upon the railway service is less on each full barrel than the value of 
the empty barrel at the end of the route. The mechanic of Massachusetts by 
working one holiday in the year at customary rates of wages, in addition to his 
regular work, may move his year’s supply of meat and bread one thousand miles 
from the far-away prairies of the great west to his home in the east; while the 
farmer in the heart of California working his wheat field by machinery of his own 
invention can make so great a product as to be able to send the grain wherefrom 
to make their daily bread, to tive hundred men and women in the heart of En- 
gland, our mother country. Again, the woman in New England, where we could 
not “ bread ourselves,” as our southern friends say, for a week, from the present 
product of our own soil, may now bake eight loaves of bread each evening, in an 
oven made of paper pulp set over the chimney of the evening lamp, saving the heat 
which is now wasted, while she makes or mends the clothing and her husband 
reads the evening paper by the light of the same lamp. 

Yet this is but the beginning. The forces now.in action are crude, and the 
margin for gain yet to be attained in the processes which lead to human welfare is 
far greater than that which has yet been exhausted. The soil of our far distant 
prairies is still treated as a mine which may be exhausted by present methods of 
producing wheat ; yet the element which is most needed to maintain its fertility 
floats over it in inexhaustible measure--the nitrogen of the atmosphere. The 
chemical elements have been compared to families which may not intermarry 
among themselves but of which members may each combine with members of 
other families in productive measure; but the nitrogen has been called a “ bache- 
lor” in the series. Perhaps the time is not far distant when the nitrogen of the 
atmosphere may be entrapped into a marriage with the soil and quickly converted 
to the production of crops. When that time comes the abundance which will be 
assured to the human race will be beyond the possibility of computation. The lo- 
comotive engine which moves the grain from the field to the mill and the flour 
from the mill to the baker’s oven in some far distant place, consumes its fuel in 
most wasteful measure, converting only five or six per cent of its actual force into 
the work of moving the train; and even then more than one-half this work is re- 
quired to move the dead weight of the train, so that only one or two per cent of 
the actual power of the coal is realized in the work of moving the product. 

We have passed through the Iron Age; we are passing through the Age of 
Steel; in the Age of Aluminium, which is to come, we may lighten the weight of 
the train and of the engine, increasing their strength ; and when we convert even 
ten per cent of the potential of the fuel into work, what will be the freight charge 
on the railway ? 

Even by our crude and costly methods as yet applied to the railway service, 
these great food-providers of the land have so reduced the cost of the traffic as to 
have made the great fortune, even of Vanderbilt, only a tithe of the measure of 
the service which he wittingly or unwittingly rendered to his fellow-men, by giving 
them their daily bread at less and less cost in the effort necessary for obtaining it. 

In the great steamship which, “ passing from this land to that may yet weave a 
web of concord among the nations,” the sheets of paper on which I now write, 
consolidated into one cubic inch, if burned like coal under the boiler of the ma- 
rine engine, would drive a ton of wheat and its proportion of the vessel nearly a 
mile and a half on its way to feed the hungry of other lands. Yet that engine 
would only utilize one-eighth of the power contained in the cubic inch of paper 
pulp. 
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When man first realized the necessity of earning his bread by the sweat of his 
brow, it seemed to him a curse; now it begins to appear that it is the method of 
developing the man himself, by elevating him above the beasts of the field and 
enabling him to live—not by war and rapine, not by depriving his neighbors of 
what they have, but under the beneficent law of commerce in which men and 
nations serve each other, gaining his own bread in ever-increasing measure through 
the service which he renders his fellow-men. 

To him who can see the vision which underlies the facts of modern times, and 
who reads the figures of the statistics of trade by the light which shines between 
the columns into the eyes of him who has the power to receive it, the promise of 
the future is that of abundance and welfare to every man, woman and child, in 
just measure to their capacity to avail themselves of the opportunity which science 
and invention place within their grasp. 

It is alleged that while the land of the world is limited in amount, the growth 
of population may go on until want exists for lack of land. What ground is there 
for this’ No one can yet measure the productive capacity of a single acre of land 
anywhere: while anyone who desires to become the possessor of land on this con 
tinent can attain such possession with less effort than ever before. When the Pil- 
grims landed upon Plymouth Rock the land was held in common possession by 
the aborigines; there were no private titles ; the product was limited to that which 
could be secured by the huntsman. After the white man obtained his title the 
work of a lifetime was needed to become the possessor even of a few acres, rendered 
by labor so as to be capable of production. Even now the great crops of food and 
tibre which suffice to yield this nation more bread than it can eat and more ma 
terial for clothing than it can wear, are produced upon less than one-tenth part of 
our national domain —three hundred thousand square miles out of three million 
cultivated only with the least measure of skill and intelligence, and yielding barely 
half a crop as compared to that which might be attained by intelligent and inten- 
sive systems of farming. Since the end of the civil war over one hundred thou- 
sand miles of new railways, constructed here and there across our broad domain, 
have opened over one million square miles of land, so that each acre is within five 
miles of a railway. A few days’ work expended in the service of others will yield 
earnings enough to enable any man who is capable of grasping the opportunity 
which science and invention have placed in his way, to move from where he is and 
to obtain land enough to support himself and family in comfort and welfare, pro- 
vided only he possesses the capacity to make a suitable use of it. Our mother 
earth awaits to yield up a product limited only by the capacity of man himself in 
his knowledge of how to treat the soil, equal to any measure of. the limited con- 
sumption of mankind. In the conversion of forces by which life is sustained it is 
only the consumption of man that is limited, while as yet, so far as we can tell or 
know, the power of production of the means of subsistence is unlimited. 

The forces which came into action for alleviating the hardships of life in the 
latter part of the last century and in the early part of the present, were such as to 
tend to great concentration in cities and towns, and to the wide distribution of 
people occupied in agriculture. Steam could not be carried long distances ; illu- 
minating gas could only be moved slowly in large pipes over short distances ; water 
power could only be applied in the narrow valleys of the rivers by which it was 
generated. Hence it followed that the factory and the work-shop were built high 
in the air on narrow spaces of ground near which those who worked in them were 
obliged to live. The evil of crowded cities was generated by the very means by 
which greater abundance was assured. On the other hand, the opening of the 
railway and the skimming of the virgin properties of the soil scattered the agri- 
cultural population wide apart, subject to all the harm which comes from isolation. 

The new forces which are coming into action, by which the conditions of the 
twentieth century will be even more greatly altered than were the conditions of 
the nineteenth century by previous inventions, tend in the very reverse order to 
widen the areas of cities, to move the people away from narrow and unwholesome 
quarters in which they have been compelled to dwell, and to bring the farmers 
closer together. Power transmitted by that strange form of energy which we 
call electricity, can be sent from the narrow gorge of the river where there was 
no room for a factory, or from the point on the sea-shore or the lakeside where 
the coal may be landed and the engine may be started away off to far distant 
places. With it may go the light. Another wire gives the power of directing the 
operation of the factory from the centre, where the manager may remain, near 
the market in which the goods are to be sold. The fuel gas, either natural or 
generated from coals, may be concentrated in small pipes under heavy pressure, 
and may be carried many miles away from its source, so that the factory popula- 
tion of the cities may be scattered over a broad area, occupying low, broad, well- 
lighted and well-ventilated factories, and living in dwellings each of which may 
have its own little plot of ground at low cost; and yet the whole city, united by 
quickly moving trains overhead or underground, may remain in one great neigh- 
borhood. 


ean 


On the other hand, when the soil ceases to be exhausted by being treated as a 
mine, and is worked as a laboratory, the green crops, saved in pits and fed to 
beasts, yielding the product of the dairy and the product of meat, may yet enable 
the farmer to bring the land into a higher and higher state of cultivation by re- 
storing to the soil nearly all that had been taken from it, and in addition the 
product of nitrogen derived from the atmosphere. Thus the farmers may be 
brought together to enjoy the benefits of closer neighborhood, while the opera- 
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tive in the factory, the mechanic and the tradesman may be removed from the 
narrow and unwholesome quarters in which they have been compelled to dwell 
upon the exigency of previous inventions. 

Thus the world moves on, always within a year of starvation, within two years 
of being naked, within a few years of being houseless and homeless, yet con- 
stantly enjoying better shelter, better clothing and more abundant food, through 
the interdependence of men and the beneficent services of commerce ; the leisure 
thus gained by intelligent effort becoming the opportunity for the diligent and in- 
telligent use of time, the only element of life which all men ever had or ever can 
enjoy incommon. Thus it is that the power which makes for righteousness com- 
pels the very selfishness of man to work for the welfare of his kindred ; while, as 
time goes on, those who are among the poor secure to themselves an increasing 
share of a constantly increasing product, while those who are rich are compelled 
to do greater and greater service in the use of their capital, for a smaller and 
lessening part of the joint product of labor and capital combined. This will go 
on until the time may come when a good subsistence, adequate shelter, and all 
the comforts of life may become so well assured to him who possesses even mod- 
erate aptitude and industry that it will not pay to be rich; and yet in this pur- 
suit both of wealth and of welfare, it will ever remain as true as it is now, that 
character counts far more than capital in earning a living. 





IN AKGENTINE. 


LETTER written to us under date Sept. 3, by A. Warkentin, a millwright 
well known in this country, but now located in Rosario, province of Santa 
Fé, Argentine, is so interesting in character, as showing the singular 
state of Argentine’s finances and its connection with her progress in the 
milling trade, that we think extracts from it will prove acceptable to our readers, 
some of whom are personally acquainted with the writer. Mr. Warkentin says: 
“Our dollar at present is worth only 45 cents in gold, and the $10 which I 
inclose on subscription cost me $25 here. Everybody is hoping that the govern- 
ment will find some way out of this distress, but at present there seems to be but 
little prospect. Some of the best houses in Buenos Ayres and here have suspended 
payment and it is very likely that a good many more will follow. The causes of 
this crisis have been various, to-wit, very heavy loans of foreign capital, an enormous 
issue of paper money, utter disregard by the administration of all constitutional 
restrictions and a consequent squandering of this money, and last, not least, the 
almost total destruction of an abundant crop by a six months’ continual rain, be- 
ginning just before harvest last year and ending late in the plowing season of 
this year, so that that there is hope of only a comparatively small crop on the next 
harvest, because most of the farmers could not plow the land in season to sow the 


grain. These are the main reasons why most of the importing houses have sus- 
pended all the orders possible to suspend of merchandise coming from Europe. 
The merchants here do, therefore, scarcely any business, because, gold varying 
from 6 to 20 cents in two or three hours, they do not know at what price to sell 
their goods and would rather shut up shop. You see the prospect is not very in- 
viting, and able men think it can only be bettered by an entire change in the sys- 
tem of administration. Some even go so far as to predict a revolution soon to take 
place. What the consequences of such a revolution would be is hard to foresee. 

“Milling last year was very profitable in this country, and up to the big rise of 
gold from 175 to 206 we had quite a fair prospect of building and overhauling a 
number of mills, but that rise and the succeeding fluctuations have knocked every- 
thing in the head. At one time gold was quoted at 240 cents. I built last sum- 
mer one new mill and remodeled another in San Juan. The latter one was built 
about 20 years ago by a certain Bronson, working at the time for the John T. 
Noye Co., of Buffalo. It was one of those old-fashioned stone mills, as they were 
built at that time in the states, and had run nineteen years without a change un- 
til I gutted it to put in Allis rolls and Smith purifiers and centrifugals. I also 
sold a mill in Mendoza before this fearful rise in gold, but the machinery is not 
here yet, so the chances are that the man will think it over again. 

* Mr. Wildermuth has also sold what is considered here quite a big mill, of 300 
barrels capacity, placing the order with Allis & Co. This sale was the result of 
the fine mill which Mr. Slosson built here in Espinilla. The workmanship of Mr. 
Slosson, an old and well known millwright of Michigan, who had put up before 
that two of the best mills in this country, induced these men to place an order for 
a mill of the same style and a little larger with Mr. Wildermuth. The firm of 
Espinilla was also so satisfied with the result of their mill that they intended to 
enlarge it to 400 barrels, but it seems now they are going to wait for a change in 
financial matters. 

“It would do your folks good to look at some of the old system mills here. ‘They 
are mostly built on an imitation of the French system, with any number of sacks 
suspended to spouts under the reels and purifiers, which latter resemble very much 
those primitive French puritiers which we used in Minnesota before the La Croix 
and the Smith. One of these purifiers is quite enough for a mill, the miller chang- 
ing cloth every time he wants to purify another grade of middlings, grinding the 
middlings that are thought purified and another class tomorrow, as it best suits 
his convenience. He has beside the sacks a lot of men to pile them up in sep- 
arate piles until their contents are wanted for grinding. Almost all these mill- 
owners see the advantage of the American system mills that Messrs. Slosson and 
Gluck and I have built here, but as they cost so much more they are afraid to 
bite. The remedy for this would be competition and cheap as well as quick trans- 
portation from the States to this republic. There being no movement in our line, 
I have severed my connection with the house of F. Wildermuth.” 


Too MUCH FLOUR. 





They say “There exists a great surplus of flour. 

Tis a drug, and the market grows worse every hour. 
With the storehouses full and more stuff coming still, 
We must curtail the output and shut down the mill.” 


Think of the life-giving, health-saving food, 

In its snowy white sacks, in its smooth-shaven wood ; 
Think of it pushed on “a market that’s dead, ” 
While a million of mortals are hungry for bread ! 


Heaps of it, piles of it, barrels and sacks of it, 
Shiploads and carloads, and uncounted stacks of it. 
The miller can’t sell it, the dealer can’t buy, 

And for lack of it people must suffer and die! 


Crowded in tenements, lurking in holes ; ° 
Sick as to body and worse as to souls ; 

Crouched in the alley, or prowling the street, 
Seeking and begging the bread which they eat ; 


Think of the terrible army of Hunger, 

Enrolling the older, enlisting the younger ; . 
Ready to riot or ready to steal, 

Ready to die for the hope of a meal. 


Women whose faces are famished and white, 
Children who waken from hunger at night ; 
Men who are starving and fall by the way 
And flour is a drug in the market, they say ! 


Look at it!) Never a pound without power 
Even the poorest and cheapest of flour. 
Think of the terrible cry, “Give us bread !” 
And the thousands who utter it going unfed. 


Warehouses full, and unnumbered who lack it ; 
Souls it could save—yet “ it don’t pay to sack it.” 
Wisdom of man! Your philanthropy’s pitiful ! 
Unlimited food, and of hunger a city-full. 
—Lusty Lyre. 
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N THE course of this article it isintended to consider 
in a suggestive way the construction and appearance 
of mill buildings. 

As flour mill buildings are now constructed they 
present an arrangement of material than which 
nothing could be more inflammable. The ingenuity 
of man could devise nothing which is better calcu- 
lated for the spread of fire. Joists set on edge, with 
a light covering of flooring, roofs covered with slate 
or shingles, with light supporting rafters set close 
together, thin partitions, exposed bridging, are all 
arrangements which are precisely what one would 

select if he were choosing a disposition of material which would be most rapidly 














consumed by fire. 

Is this danger peculiar to flour mill construction ? may be asked. Not so. It 
applies to all commercial and manufacturing establishments where this sort of 
construction prevails, but as this matter pertains to flour mills it is not necessary 
to consider in general terms construction which would apply to all of the build- 
ings under the general classes named. 

It matters little what the outside walls of a mill building may be with present 
methods of construction. A fire which originates within a mill is not hindered in 
its destruction of that property by exterior brick walls. The brick exterior is only 
calculated for the protection from fire from adjacent property and outside causes, 
which is a danger more remote than that which applies to the interior. 

We may set it down as an axiom that good construction in mill buildings can be 
best estimated from an insurance standpoint. Any form or detail of construction 
which it costs less to insure than some other form or detail is better in proportion 
to this difference. If we can bring the history of the various forms of construc- 
tion to view and compare the cost of the insurance of these various forms, we can 
calculate their value positively by the relative rates of insurance. It would be 
idle to say that we believe that one form could be insured for less cost than an- 
other or to suggest forms as preferable to others if we did not have history to bear 
us out. If we have a form of construction with thirty years of good history back 
of it and which has been in use in a class of manufactories wherein the dangers 
from fire are quite as great as in flour mills and in which the insurance is much 
less, it is fair for us to say that the form of construction which is connected with 
the lower rates of insurance is better than that which is now in use in flour mills. 

Does such a condition exist ? 

It does: viz, in the cotton and woolen mills of New England, wherein the rates 
of insurance vary from one-third to one-fifth of one per cent. Compare this with 
the high rates which flour mills are now paying. Is this difference in the insur- 
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ance value entirely owing to the constructive methods? It is not. However, it is 
the prime factor leading to such excellent results. A factory constructed accord- 
ing to the principles involved in a flour mill building of the present time would 
not be insured by one of the companies which insure this class of risks at any 
price, even if all other protective conditions were present. ‘The comparisons are 
made in this way for the sake of setting forth the idea that there is nothing ex- 
perimental in the constructive methods to be here explained. There is not an idea 
in connection with this mill construction which is less than thirty years of age. 
The first question of any one who takes enough interest in this matter to read 


it will be: What does it cost in comparison with what we are now using? The 


writer let the contract within the last few months for a building to cost about 
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$25,000, wherein the difference in cost in the two forms of construction, as repre- 
sented by the bids, was about $1,500. 
What is this kind of construction ? 
name of “slow burning construction.” 
method. 


What is it called ? It is known under the 

The name expresses the virtue of the 
It is wooden construction arranged in a form which is slow to burn. In- 
side of the brick structure there is, first, an arrangement of posts and columns ac- 
cording to the usual idea, except that instead of being about 12 feet apart in all 
directions the girders are placed 8 feet apart, while the posts are arranged from 14 
to 16 feet apart in the direction of the length of the girder. These, of course, are 
spaced with the girder in the other direction. 

Over these girders, instead of joists of the ordinary flooring, is placed merely a 
heavy planking 3 inches in thickness laid flat-ways, aszindicated in Figs. 1 and 2. 
Usually there is a %g inch floor nailed on top of the 3 inch floor. Sometimes there 
is a coating of mineral wool, asbestos or concrete between the two layers of floor. 
The idea is that a tire is slow to burn through this 4 inch covering of solid wood- 
work which is without exposed edges. Thirty years of history, and the low rates 
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F ia. 2. 
of insurance named, certify to the value of the idea. This form of construction 
applies not only to floors but to partitions, exposed side walls, roof sheathing, and 
all other details. 

In the case of a partition, instead of setting up a lot of flimsy studding 16 or 18 
inches on centers, posts are placed 8 feet on centres and connected with 3 inch 
planking. The cupolas shown on top of the elevations of the large mill are made 
in this way. The posts from below continue out through the roof. It is sheathed 
with 3 inch planking, then the plank is covered with asbestos paper and rooting 
tile. The roofs are covered in the same way. The roof of the mill proper would 
be formed the same as the floor and covered with old style roofer’s tin, laid over 
asbestos paper. 

The foundation of both mills would preferably be of stone, or, if that material 
were not obtainable, of hard-burned brick. The walls above preferably of brick. 
As the strain in all cases comes opposite the ends of the girders and on the end 
walls where the floor planking rests, it is desirable that the walls be stiffened, and 
as the most economical means of doing this, a pilaster is placed at the end of the 
girders and at corresponding distances on the other walls. The walls intermediate 
between the pilasters need not be particularly heavy. The walls can be most 
economically and substantially formed through the use of pilasters and inter. 
mediate light walls. In the case of the buildings here illustrated, the intermediate 
walls between the pilasters need not be over 12 inches thick, while the pilasters 
themselves should project from 8 to 12 inches, depending upon the height of the 
building. Thus the pilaster would be 215 to 3 bricks in thickness, and may vary 
from 3 to 4 bricks on the face. This arrangement admits of wide windows and 
consequently plenty of light in the building. 

In the larger mill, which is illustrated by Figs. 5, 6, 8 and 9, a plan of floor 
framing is indicated which was devised by Edward Atkinson. There is an alley-way 
entirely around the outside of the room, this being 4 feet wide. The floor planking 
thereon is in two thicknesses of 115 inches each, and is laid in reverse diagonals. 
This forms a horizotal truss entirely around the outside of the room and ties the 
building together in all horizontal directions. This is clearly illustr: in Figs 
nary This is ¢ le arly illustrated in Figs. 

Another peculiarity in the planning of these buildings is the fact that the 
stairways are surrounded by brick walls. Thus when doors are provided to the 
stairway and elevator openings, communication is cut off from floor to floor, and 
the danger of fire communication in this way averted. 

Little need be said about the planning of the mill buildings as here indicated. 
In the smaller mill three stories and a basement are shown. The second story is 
18 feet in height. A part of this floor could be divided so that it would arrange 
very nicely into two stories as is suggested by the figures on the section. This 
mill could be arranged for a capacity of 200 to 250 bbls. An ‘arrangement of 
grain bins is shown at one end, which is entirely surrounded by brick walls and 
pilasters. Beyond this is the engine-room, and at the extreme end is the boiler- 
house with its stack. Figs. 3, 4 and 7, illustrate this mill. 

The larger mill could be arranged to make from 400 to 700 bbls of flour, ac- 
cording to the system employed or the desire of the owners. In one end is shown 
an arrangement of wheat bins with a passage-way entirely around them. There 
is also ample space for wheat cleaning machinery, so that everything that has to 
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do with its preparation before reduction is outside the mill proper. This build- 
ing is four stories in height with basement and cupola. The latter, as described 
before, is covered with roofing tile on the sides as well as the roof. The arrange- 
ment of boiler-house and engine-room is clearly indicated. 

It now remains to say something about the appearance of mill buildings. It 
is not often that any particular regard is paid to excellence of design for struct- 
ures of this character. It is a common thought that a pleasing appearance and 
great cost go hand in hand. Where pretensions are made to beauty in mill build- 
ings the end is commonly sought by unsatisfactory means. Ornamental forms of 
brick work, fancy stone, cutting, galvanized iron cornices and other applied orna- 
ment is used. In the case of the buildings which are here given, the floor plan 
is first arranged without reference to the external appearance. Then the exterior 
is made to fit it. There is no added ornamentation. There are large arches over 
the windows and they, together with the pilasters, are connected, so as to add 
dignity to the structure. The entrance doorways are emphasized, the plain spaces 
handled in a way not to give offense. The windows are grouped naturally and so 
as not to influence the constructive features. Their form is varied only so far as 
it does not influence their usefulness. No forms which are intended to be strictly 
ornamental are to be thought of in connection with this structure. Prettiness or 
beauty is not in the mind of the designer, but rather dignity, strength and re- 
pose, which are the natural elements of a successful building of this character. 
The smoke-stacks are allowed to blossom out a little at the top, though otherwise 
they are made perfectly plain. Their forms are suggested from the campaniles or 
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The tower shown on the smaller 


bell towers of Florence and Sienna. in Italy. 
mill is not intended merely as an ornamental feature. It is necessary for the pro- 
tection from fire of buildings of this character. In it should be placed a tank 
from which water may be distributed to automatic sprinklers located one for each 
10 feet square, over the surface of all ceilings and more frequently in locations of 
special danger. from fire. It may be known that an automatic sprinkler is a de- 
vice which is dependent upon an unusual or dangerous degree of heat for its 
operation. The fire protection of mills can not be considered in an article of this 
kind. A text book has been prepared by one who is a specialist in this kind of 
work, which gives this matter more complete and satisfactory attention than the 
writer could hope to give. However, the tower is a constructive necessity as pre- 
senting the highest point about the structure from which a distribution of water 
may be made. In the larger mill the water tank should be placed in the cupola. 
In this case a tower is not necessary ; hence it is not provided. 

The wall copings and even window sills may be best made of that fire-proof 
material—terra cotta. The best results may be secured in the use of ordinary 
brick by laying them in red mortar. The use of different colored mortars in a 
building of this kind is always unsatisfactory. The practice of using one colored 
mortar for the arches and another for the body of the house is calculated to de- 
tract greatly from the dignity and strength of the design. The best results in a 
structure of this kind can be secured through the use of red mortar for all ex- 
ternal exposed work. 
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HE short system is a great success. This statement 
is backed up by the experience of all who have 
used it. 

When the NortHWESTERN MILLER engaged the 
writer to offer a series of letters on this subject to 
the millers of the country during 1887, the system 
met with opposition from all sides. It was new, and 
like all radical changes that have come to the busi- 
ness, was subjected to the most searching criticisms. 

From my standpoint the object of much of this 
opposition was plain; the mill builders guessed it 
took less machinery, therefore not only opposed it, 

but all their employes had the pointer that it would not do and were instructed 

to go out and preach eight breaks to the whole world. It is not necessary to state 
to the millers that this order was faithfully obeyed, as many of you no doubt have 
heard from this source that the short system is not a good thing. 

The “expert” also opposed the system. This fellow needs a new name. His 
honesty, ability and zeal can not have justice done them in a word. It would take 
chapters to convey an idea of the greatness of the “expert ;” but if the miller has 
ever felt the financiai effects of his opinions he can reaiize their reai vaiue. The 
“expert” was so strongly impressed by his commissions on the material required 
to make eight break flour that his honest interests would not allow him to go short. 

The correspondent for the milling papers was in, too. He had theorized for 
years about an ideal milling system and from this perch had expounded the doc- 
trines impossible to practical milling until every possible case of milling that could 
be imagined was steeped in fallacy—-was wrong end first and inside out. In his 
public utterances he was committed to three times eight breaks in the middlings 

















groove. 

Reader, if you ever practice short system milling you will not be able to recog- 
nize any good that has been done you for having read columns of his chatter. 
He has gone. He opposed the short system. Any new machine, any new theory, 
pointing in the direction of more middlings would have met with a warm reception 
and found the royalty of the business waiting with a welcome hand. They awaited 
and wanted that kind of a proposition. “The unexpected always happens.” It 
is easily comprehended that this system came from a most unexpected direction, 
and the history of the past does not teach that the majority is always right or knows 
what is best for it. No system ever came that was received at sight by the major- 
ity, but the improvements incident to the present method of flour manufacture 
came piecemeal, and the march of progress made in the business, like a great bat- 
tle-tield, is strewn with wrecks and men that have gone down with ancient ideas. 
Through the columns of the NoRTHWESTERN MILLER the milling public became 
apprised of the fact that the short system was being operated in the largest fall 
wheat mills. By this means many were led to investigate its merits, and there is 
not one who adopted the system but will testify to its superior force as a flour 
maker. 

Immediately following my expressions in the columns of this paper came the 
proofs of its large field of influence. Letters came to me like a deluge from all 
parts of the world seeking information which, of course, owing to limited time for 
correspondence, it was impossible for me to furnish. 

The immediate result of having advanced opinions is to call down much ad 
verse criticism on one hand, while it gives opportunity for enjoying the greatest 
benetits on the other. One of the results of having had the courage of my con- 
victions was the terrible cannonading that the products of this mill were forced 
on that account to undergo. Every: flour emigrant cut loose and all with one 
grand chorus pronounced that there were no middlings made here—that the short 
system flour was too soft ; and many such discoveries rapidly followed. 

This attracted attention to the flour, which stood the most critical tests, and 
the results were the opposite from what the opposing commercial gentlemen cal- 
culated on. A short season of loud declamation that their flour was better than 
this revealed the mistake of such a proceeding, and after silently sheathing the 
boomerang they notified the home office that there was something wrong. 

This condition of things, while not very desirable at the beginning, has proved 
of immense benetit later, and should have the effect of giving practical millers the 
courage to speak out their convictions when they know they are right. 

There have been other influences at work opposing the march of progress. 
Good “old time” millers have been busily engaged in honestly advising friends 
not to play with this buzz-saw system. They have been prominent as the centre 
of a gathering of silver threads at the conventions, telling their little story about 
the best flour in the world, to be had only by using more machinery and more 
men in its manufacture. Gradually the shores that surround the grand old system 
draw nearer. Those that are “last to lay the old aside” are doubting. Daily they 
can see the new system making its way into new fields, and the universal verdict 
that follows in its footsteps makes plainer the truth that it has come to stay. 

The NoRTHWESTERN MILLER by giving the question a prominent position among 
its annual guestions to head millers indicates that it is a power that demands at- 
tention. If the millers who use the short system in their mills have the courage 
to declare themselves in response to the questions propounded and calculated to 
convey information in this Holiday Number, there will be a very sudden awaken- 
ing to the fact that the system has gained great strength in numbers during the 
past year and is successful far beyond the dreams of those who have opposed it. I 
know that a long list of the largest and best mills in the fall wheat territory are 
using the short system, and that many of the most recently completed mills which 
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have been constructed by the milling engineers have been changed by the opera- 
tive millers to the short system. If it is worth using, short system is worthy of 
your support, and I shall be much disappointed if the columns of the Holiday 
Number of the NorrtHwesTeRN MILuer do not speak in certain tones that it is an 
unqualified success on fall wheat. 

The spring wheat millers who are using it will not be pleased with my discrimi- 
nation, and those who are using it on spring wheat I hope will be heard from. 
There are several whom I have knowledge of that are using it on spring wheat 
and by their private correspondence pronounce it the greatest success. I am nota 
spring wheat miller, and as I consider that the milling of that species of wheat 
requires a special preparation and experience, I speak of it asa specialty. But I 
am strengthened in my belief that all the millers of the northwest will come to 
see the benetits of the short system in a little time, from the fact that there has 
never yet been any invention in milling,or any system that would successfully 
operate on one species of wheat that was not equally beneficial when adopted for 
use on the other. I confidently expect to see some one rise up in the city of Minne- 
apolis with sufficient nerve to give it a trial. When that time comes, if better 
qualities, better percentages, greater capacity and economy of power with the 
same amount of machinery employed constitute success, the first man who oper- 
ates it wili certainly reap this result as the reward for having dared to try. 

When I was honored by an offer of this space in the columns of the Holiday 
Number for the purpose of expressing my opinion to the millers of the world on 
any subject pertaining to the technical part of milling, it was a matter of serious 
consideration with me whether I should not entirely avoid the mention of the short 
system, and write a letter treating entirely on the details of the operation of mill- 
ing machines without regard to what system they promoted. But after much de- 
liberation it became evident that whatever I did should not be prompted by per- 
sonal wish, but should be dictated by the wish to furnish the most benefit to the 
readers. What finally led tomy conclusion to write about the progress of the short 
system, was a letter from a prominent miller asking for information about the sys- 
tem, expressing a wish to see it in operation, and closing by asking if I was as firm 
an advocate of three breaks as in 1887. I wasa pioneer in the three-break system, 
and have always been out-spoken in my opinion that there is nothing known as a 
system that is its equal. I have never had reason to regret my decision, and the 
pleasure of seeing many of the first mills in the land adopt and endorse it, leads me 
to suppose that it will become the universal system of the future. 

But there is a right and a wrong way to do nearly everything ; and when the 
miller has the opportunity and courage to try, there are a few things that it would 
be well for him to know without going to the expense and time necessary to develop 
the knowledge. 

The short system deals with the breaks and the breaks only ; and all the prod- 
ucts of the breaks take a course similar to that used in the present progess of 
separation. The changes required deal for the most part with the break rolls and 
the scalping reels. All that I find necessary to do with the reels is to furnish 
more of them to take care of the increased volume of material that will be inci- 
dent to doing more execution on the first and second break. Experience and ex- 
periment have proven that differentials, corrugations and speed of the rolls must 
be changed to satisfy the requirements of the three break system. 

The first consideration should be the speed of the rolls, and for rolls nine 
inches in diameter 500 turns per minute is an excellent speed. This will give a 
splendid capacity, and at the same time permit of the proper differential speed 
being established without reducing the speed of the slow roll below 100 turns per 
minute. The differential speed of the rolls should be at least four to one; and I 
consider five to one preferable. In all my experiments with differentials, it has 
seemed to me that a very high differential speed has yielded the best results 
by drawing a broader bran and thereby contributing to the ease of a cleaner 
separation. 

In this connection the corrugation must be considered. I have no hesitation 
in saying a sharp corrugation is not desirable for three breaks. It is certain be- 
yond question that the dull corrugation as a style is the thing for short system 
milling; and I have found that the original Stevens cut with the absolutely 
round top is the best for my use. The spiral of the corrugation also plays quite 
an important part. In many of the old rolls in operation there are two and three 
inches of spiral in the length of an 18 inch roll. This is all wrong, as it con- 
tributes to the cutting action of the roll, and the result is much more fine-cut 
material, making it a very undesirable feature. The rule that I have adopted is 
one-fourth inch of spiral to the foot. This I find is sufficient to insure an even 
reduction, and will operate to the end that a very much broader bran can be 
drawn. 

If in changing a mill to three breaks the above conditions are complied with, 
I can confidently assure any miller that he will not have the least trouble in mak- 
ing an absolutely clean bran finish, and when anyone contends that he can not 
clean his fine finish as well as with eight breaks, I can not see why he does not 
expose himself to the criticism that the short system has nothing whatever to do 
with the fine finish. How can it affect the fine finish when it only has to do with 
the breaks? If millers make their middlings reductions as usual, I can not un- 
derstand how the short system can be held responsible for any rich offal that may 
-be made. This will be plain to those of you who can comprehend a proposition 
in milling. Many hesitate on account of the mistaken idea that middlings are 
not made in short system mills. Allow me to say to all, that after they have tried 
the short system they will have no reason to complain on this score, as many 

times I am tempted to say it makes more middlings than I know what to do with. 
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ERY seldom is it the case that the impecunious 
young man is favored by the possession of a friend 
whose mind is disinterestedly turned toward the 
bettering of his—the young man’s—fortunes. There- 
fore the following contribution of advice from the 
pen of a well-known member of the flour trade, 
will come with additional force and value. The 
fault is often found with well meant advice to 
young men that it lacks the necessary quality of 
practicality. Such an allegation can not, however, 
be justly made regarding the advice here given, 
as it is based on a thorough knowledge and expe- 
rience of the facts treated. If, therefore, the publication of this letter should 

open, as we doubt not it may, the way of success to some ambitious youth whose 
loss will prove the eternal gain of the penitentiary, we shall feel that we have 
aided to accomplish a commendable result. We shall be justified as to any scru- 
ples we might otherwise have felt as to the effect of the establishment of the Red 

Cow line on our export flour trade by the certainty that one more line of this 
character, however important it may be to the fortunes of its founder, will be 























wholly powerless to further afflict our foreign trade, which is now so grounded in 
and hardened to the Red Cow line of tactics as to be proof against additional woe 
of any sort. 

We therefore take pride and pleasure in presenting the suggestions of our 


correspondent, which are as follows: 


Editor Northwestern Miller : 

Through the medium of your influential journal, I would like to call the atten- 
tion of enterprising men, without capital and with no character to lose, to the 
great opportunities of making a fortune at 
present afforded by the Atlantic flour- 
carrying trade. N i 

In the hove that this may meet the eye Hh 
of some such young man, who is out of em- ill | 
ployment, and who, feeling that he has all lA 
the qualities which go to make a success- 
ful highwayman or pickpocket, is about to 
engage in one or other of those exciting but 
precarious callings, I would say to him 
“don’t!” Turn your talents into another 
channel. Establish a steamship line and 
carry flour from Baltimore to Glasgow. 

It is easily accomplished. You must 
have some capital to buy stationery. Fifty 
dollars or so you will find amply sufficient. 
Office rent you need not take into account. 
That is for future consideration. You must 
of course rent an office, but it does not necessarily follow that you pay the rent. 
You may establish yourself in any city you have a preference for. 

Next step is to name your line. You must not call it Allan or Anchor. The 
proprietors of those names might object. You can not call it Blue Cross. That 
would lead to confusion. You may call it, say, the “ Red Cow Line.” 

You then go to work and appoint agents in all the flour-milling centres, natur- 
ally choosing men of proclivities like your own. They will easily secure all the 
freight offered by the simple method of finding the quotations of established 

mt lines, and cutting three or four cents per hundred 

4,1) pounds below them. The railway people will give 
them rates for export flour to seaboard, so that they 
can not go very far wrong. 

You adopt the usual form of bill of lading, and 
print on it a list of your numerous agencies. You 
need not say anything about your ships, for every- 
body knows that a “steamship line ” is a very different 
thing from a “line of steamships.” 

You have now secured as much fiour as will load 
say two or three steamships, promising every miller 
that his flour will go by the first one. 

You must then charter a steamer, and this of 
course will entail a journey to Baltimore. If you 
have not enough capital left to pay your fare you 
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Ty can steal rides on freight trains till you get there. 
Win, , Any ship will do to carry flour, so long as it will 
WY hold together; and of course the more dilapidated 
“, 


the ship, the better for you. It can be got at 
a rate correspondingly low. Having secured your ship you make it one of your 
“line” by investing twentyfive cents in white paint and ten cents in red, borrow- 
ing a ladder and sending a man up the smoke-stack to paint thereon a white 
stripe and a red cow. 

You then dump as much flour into the various holds as they will contain, and 
as dunnage mats are expensive, you will find rotten hay in a damp state will serve 
the purpose very well. 

You have now shipped perhaps a third of the flour you have promised to carry 
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by this particular ship, but of course any one can see you could not put more in it. 
You may not be able to secure ships for the rest of your flour at rafes to pay 
you, so while you are wait- 
ing for rates to fall, which 
you may expect within a few 
months, you can take a trip 
to Glasgow to look after your 
interests there. I need not 
advise you, of course, not 
to sail by your own ship. 
You know better. 

The flour you have not 
been able to ship by first 
steamer can be looked after 
on your return. Flour im 
proves by keeping. If the 
buyer in Glasgow grumbles 
about the delay (some peo 
ple are unreasonable) and 
the market meantime falls, you can tell him he would not have objected 
had the market risen. If the market rises you can say you have secured him 
an extra profit. 

Meantime your ship encounters the “cyclone,” which is always lying in wait for 
such a ship. The rotten tarpaulins and plankswhich cover the hatches are 
swept overboard, and water flows in riv- 
ers into the holds. By the time the hatches : 
are secured the flour is thoroughly satu- = 
rated. Now the utility of your hay dun- : 
nage appears. The hatches allow of no 
ventilation and the wet hay heats. The 
heat dries and bakes the flour so thoroughly 
that when it arrives at its destination it 
may be quarried out of the ship with hooks 
and crowbars. y 

The consignee may object and grumble / Uf 
but you can point out to him how much, YW Uf 
worse it would have been for him had the Wf] Vp= 
flour landed in a wet state. You may also Hi Ih Mi - 
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hear him muttering incoherently something i) i A 
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about millers having written him that in- | 
surance companies will not accept the five W iy] } ff CLS / \\ IN| 
per cent clause on shipments by your line, DCMS | f | 1 if ) 
but you need pay no attention to that. i f ii} 


Your business is to collect the freight. You / H| - ~ 
had better do this through the agency of Me 
some local firm whom you can style your ' 


“agents.” Respectable firms may be got to do this for a consideration of £10 or 

, so, and the money is well spent. 
Association with such firms puts 
you in a position of respectability. 

In the event of any dispute 
arising between you and the con- 
signees of your cargo, you will find 
your bill of lading a tower of 
strength. Its clauses can always 
be construed in your favor. You 
are legally responsible for nothing 
but the collection of the freight. 
and your own interest will keep 
you right there. 

There is one matter, however. 
to which your attention is here 
called, in the hope that when you 
become a leading shipowner, as 
you are in a fair way of becoming, 
you will bring it before the shipowners’ association of which you are a mem- 
ber. Although you are not legally re- 
sponsible for any loss of cargo ocecur- 
ring on the voyage, for you can say it 
arose from “barratry” of the “ master 
and crew”; that is to say, if fifty sacks 
of flour are wanting, you can say your 
crew of six men and a boy ate it on the 
voyage, and so free yourself of respon- 
sibility, yet a foolish custom has crept 
into the trade of making up such de- 
ficiencies. Shipowners have conse- 
quently been put to great expense and > 
trouble. They have had to buy old <~ ° 
sacks, and set men to work to sweep up 
from the quay as much dust, dirt, 
strings, coals, pieces of plank, dead mice 
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and cockroaches, as will make up the 
weight of flour lost. 

Now if you can get the various 
shipowners’ associations to insert a 
clause in the bill of lading, making 
a delivery of say three hundred sacks 
sufficient against a shipment of five 
hundred sacks, all this trouble and 
expense would be saved, and your 
profits greatly increased. Such a 
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BZ clause once accepted by the shipper 
ZG. (who has no time to read bill of 


lading clauses), the British courts will 
firmly uphold. 

I have thus given you a few hints 
for your guidance in establishing your 
“line.” Facility in meeting objec- 
tions will come with experience. 

One thing you may be quite sure 
of, your business will go on and flourish. Flour importers here have too 
much respect for each other to unite on anything. 

American millers in convention assembled are busy with matters of 
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more importance, such as listen- 
ing to papers read by sack man- 
ufacturers recommending their 
own goods, discussing schemes for 
turning bran into paving stones, 
and other Laputan projects. 

You may therefore go on and 
prosper, until you extinguish 
the American export flour trade. 
By that time, of course, you 
have realized a fortune and can 
sell off your office desk and the 
balance of your stationery and 
retire. 

If the writing of this letter 
should turn any young man, dis- 
posed to criminal courses to an 
honest use of his talents, I shall 
consider myself amply repaid for 
the trouble. I am, dear sir, yours 
very truly, L. 

GuasGow, Scotland. 
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ANENT THE MILLER °F DEE. 


A worthy old party this Miller of Dee, 

Who “envied nobody, no, not he ;” 

Who was virtuous, happy and always content— 
Quite a pattern for men (as the old story went). 

But, tho’ poets for years have been singing his praise, 
They might sing something else had he lived in these days. 
Had your Miller of Dee seen the year ’89, 

He’d been called an old fogy, ’tis safe to opine. 
Imagine him running a mill of today, 

In his easy, self-confident, slow-going way ! 

How long would it take him to lose all he had 

And send both his temper and mill to the bad ? 

With nothing to worry him, naught to perplex, 

No markets to watch and no rivals to vex— 

Not a thing he need do but to take what was sent— 
No wonder this miller was always content ! 

Ah! ’tis well for his virtues renowned in the rhyme 
That the Miller of Dee did not live in our time. 








—Lusty Lyrr. 
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N OUR Holiday Issue of 1887, we made an innova- 
tion upon the contents of our former Christmas 
issues by the publication of a large number of 
letters from members of the various branches of 

the flour trade, under the head “From Mill to Market.” 
These letters bore upon points of particular interest 
to the trade and were received with the greatest favor 
by our readers as furnishing direct and reliable testi- 
mony as to the attitude of the writers on many im- 
portant questions. Believing that there can be no 
more practical method than that adopted in “From 
Mill to Market” for presenting to our readers this 
valhuable class of trade information and that, judging 
from the universal commendation bestowed on our 
former effort in this direction, our space can not be 
employed to better advantage, we decided to repeat 
the “ Mill to Market” feature and we herewith pub- 
lish the results of our inquiries, trusting that they 
may prove as acceptable as was the case with those 
of 1887. We wish in this connection to express to 
the many who have so kindly imparted to us their 
views of trade conditions, our appreciation of their 
courtesy in the matter and of the painstaking care 
with which, notably in some cases, their communica- 
tions were prepared. We trust that the usefulness 
of the treatise may be in some degree a return for 
the efforts of those whose replies go to compose it. 


MILL BUILDERS AND FURNISHERS. 


Although our list of inquiries regarding the mill 
building and furnishing trades was sent to all the 
houses of prominence in the business, we are able to 
present only three sets of replies, there being appar- 
ently the same hesitancy among other representa- 
tives of this business which we noted with regret in 
1887. Now, as then, we think the builders and fur- 
nishers of mills have much to gain by a thorough 
and frank mutual understanding. Undoubtedly com- 
petition between the various houses in this line is 
very severe—much too severe for any good which re- 
sults to millers. It seems to us that fhis state of 
things need not continue, and that a good mutual 
understanding is the true basis for its abolition. 
Therefore we regret that this department of the 
trade is not more fully represented. However, the 
replies which we give below are from thoroughly 
representative firms who are well fitted to pass a 
fair and accurate judgment upon the situation. The 
questions submitted for their consideration were : 

1. Has your trade for the past year increased 
over that of the year previous ? 

2. Has it been satisfactory in volume and in 
prices ? 

3. What are the prospects for this crop year in 
your line? 

4, In what section of the country have you found 
mill building most active during the past year ? 

5. In mill building is the tendency toward an 
increase of small mills, say from 100 barrels down- 
ward; or do you find that larger mills are generally 
being built ? 

6. How about short system mills; do you have 
many demands for such ? 

7. Generally speaking, is it your opinion that 
mill building and furnishing as a trade is increasing 
or decreasing ? 

8. Do you think that there will be any radical 
changes in the present most approved methods of 
mill building, or is it your opinion that we have 
reached the end of positive change in this line ? 

9. Is competition any closer now in your line 
than it was a year ago? 

10. In contracting for mills, do you find millers 
inclined to insist on excessive guarantees ? 

11. Are you called upon to give more time for pay- 
ments than in former years ? 

12. What criticism have you to make on the mill 
building and millfurnishing trades as now conducted ? 

13. Do you consider the present custom of letting 
contracts used by millers generally just to the mill 
builders ? 
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14. If not, kindly state your objections to it. 

15. Can you suggest any other plan whereby mill- 
ers can be assured of having their plants made at a 
reasonable cost without encouraging or abetting cut- 
throat and unbusiness-like competition ? 

16. Do you think many mills were built by mill 
builders at too slight a profit during the last year ? 

17. If so, whose fault was it; the millers or the 
mill builders ? 

18. Is there enough business at the present time 
to keep all the mill builders and millfurnishers rea- 
sonably busy ? 

19. Kindly give us any remarks of general inter- 
est to the trade, in addition to the above, which you 


would like to make. 
INDIANA. 


J. B. Allfree Co., Indianapolis: 1. Our trade the past year 
has been greater than that of the year before. 2. It has n sat- 
isfactory in volume and in price. 8. Prospects for this year in 
our line are fair. 4. Have found mill building to be most active 
in Indiana the past year. 5. Think the tendency in mill building 
is towara small imilis, from i100 Dbis Gown,ratier than larger miiis. 
6. Do have many demands for short. system_mills. 7. As to in- 
crease or decrease in the mill building and furnishing trades 
think they stand about as usual. &. As to there being any further 
radical changes in the most approved methods of mill building, 
it is down pretty fine now but further improvements will not be a 
surprise. 9. We think competition in our line is closer than it 
was ayearago. 10. We do not find millers inclined to insist on 
excessive guarantees in contracting for mills. 11. We are not 
called upon to give more time for meee ¢ than in former years. 
12. As to criticism on the mill building and millfurnishing trades 
as now conducted, we are too busy to criticise the acts of our 
brother furnishers. 13. Do consider the present custom of letting 
contracts used by millers generally just tothe mill builders, pro- 
vided each bid is handled by an honest man. 15. As to sugges- 
tion of any other plan whereby millers can be assured of having 
their plants made ata reasonable cost without encouraging or 
abetting cut-throat competition, this is a subject which would 
take more time to investigate than we are possibly able to give to it. 
16. Do not know whether many mills were built by mill builders 
at too slight a profit last year. 18. We think that there is business 
enough at the present time to keep all the mill builders and fur- 
nishers reasonably busy. 

OHIO. 


Stilwell & Bierce Mfg. Co., Dayton: 1. Our trade has not in- 
creased Over that of the year previous in mill machinery. 2. 
Trade has not been satisfactory in volume and price in mill ma- 
chinery, but in our other lines it has been quite satisfactory. 3. 
The prospects for this crop in our line are good, 4. We have 
found mill building most active the past year in the south. 5, In 
mill building the tendency is toward an increase of small mills as 
arule, large mills being the exception. 6. We have many demands 
for short system mills, but indications are that excessively short 
systems have about run their course, 7. Generally speaking, we 
think that mill building and furnishing as a trade is decreasing. 
9, Competition in our line is about the same as a year ago. It can 
not be worse without causing bankruptcy tothe trade. 10. Wedo 
find millers inclined to insist on excessive guarantees in contract- 
ing for mills. 11. About the same time is asked for payments as 
in former years. 12. The abuses which have crept into the mill 
building and millfurnishing trades are numerous and great. 13. 
Do not consider the present custom of letting contracts just to 
mill builders. 14. Our objections to it are that in a majority of 
instances the lowest. bid secures the contract: regardless of other 
considerations which are entitled to great weight. 15. Can sug- 
gest other plans whereby millers can assured of having their 
plants made at a reasonable cost without encouraging cut-throat 
competition, but do not care to enter upon this discussion now. 
16. Think almost all the mills built during the last year were built 
at too slight a protit. 17. The fault was that of both millers and 
mill ieetidiere. 18. There is not business at present by one-half to 
keep all the mill builders and furnishers reasonably aes. 


WISCONSIN. 


Edw. P. Allis & Co., Milwaukee: 1. As to our trade for the 
past year, so far this year there has been an increase in the num- 
r of machines sold. 2. Trade has been very satisfactory in vol- 
ume ; in price not so much so. 3. We think prospects for this 
year in our line are as good as the average. 4. Work in our line 
was widely distributed the past year, but we find the northwest a 
little in the lead as to activity. 5. As to the tendency of the trade 
toward an increase of small or large mills, we have noted no 
marked change in this direction. The proportion of large and 
small mills is about the same as usual with us. 6. We build short 
system mills to some extent but demand is not increasing. 7. As 
far as we can judge the mill building and furnishing trade .s keep- 
ing pace with the growth of thecountry. 8 We do not anticipate 
any radical change in the present most approved methods of mill 
building—at least not very soon. Think improvements will 
mainly in minor details. 9. As to competition being closer now 
than a year ago, a few competitors have been very eager for busi- 
ness—too eager for their own good; otherwise conditions are 
about as usual. 10. We do find millers inclined to insist on 
excessive guarantees in contracting for mills but think mill build- 
ers most to blame. 11..As to giving more time for payments than 
in former years, too much latitude 1s asked and given in the mat- 
ter of credits. 12, As a criticism on the mill building and fur- 
nishing trades as now conducted, would say that the system of 
building mills by contract is not to the best interests either of 
millowner or mill builder. 13. Do not consider the present cus- 
tom of letting contracts used by millers generally as just to the 
mill builders, but the latter are as much or more to blame than 
the millers. 14. Our objections to this custom are that more de- 
pendence is placed on guarantees than on machinery, with a result 
of temporary gain to the cheap builder, but permanent injury to 
the purchaser and the trade in general. 15. As a better ey we 
would suggest that millers buy machinery and plans also, if want- 
ed, from a reliable manufacturer, and that the purchaser build 
and furnish mill to suit himself. Allow each bidder but one bid 
and treat this as strictly confidential, not using it as a club on the 
heads of competing bidders. Millers should remember that there 
are other things besides low prices, big guarantees and fancy 
wood-work to be considered. 16, We think fully 100 per cent of 
the mills built last year were built at too small a profit. 17. The 
fault as to lack of profit is reciprocal, but mill builders are the 
greatest sinners. 18. As to there being enough business at pres- 
ent to keep all the mill builders and furnishers reasonably busy, 
a weeding-out process could be applied to the trade with Coo. 
ful effect, #19. As a remark of general interest to the trade we 
would say, start the fool-killer on his travels. Let him begin with 
the manufacturer who imagines he can kill off his older rivalsby 
taking the work at less than cost, and let him end his beneficent 
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I p and ex- 
8 a ection to ascertain that the company’s 
machinery is the best, which is exactly what the company pays 
him a commission for finding out, 


labors with the millowner who pays some expert’s 
penses on a tour of ins 


MILLOWNERS. 


We are gratified to be able to print returns so 
full in number and so exhaustive in treatment as 
those furnished to us by the millowners of the country 
and given below. Numbering nearly 120 and includ- 
ing in their range a very wide scope of milling terri- 
tory, these replies afford a very satisfactory index to 
the condition of the milling business. We note sev- 
eral particulars upon which trade opinion has greatly 
crystalized and solidified since the “ Mill to Market ” 
issue of 1887. Apparently there is less radical diver- 
gence of opinion on several points of the business, 
with better arguments to back such views as are 
held. The trade has moved with the times, and its 
trend has been toward a more competent understand- 
ing of ali business conditions. But on one point— 
cost of manufacture—we still find the greatest differ- 
ence of opinion and practice, from 91g cents to 75 
cents per barrel being perhaps the extreme. While 
cost of fuel, help, etc, vary greatly in different locali- 
ties, there is no variation such as will justify so rad- 
ical a difference in cost of production. Whether at- 
tributable to a lack of candor in some cases or to a 
lack of uniformity in methods of reckoning in others, 
we are considerably puzzled to obtain a fair average 
of cost in similar or adjacent territory. The ques- 
tions submitted to the millowners were as follows : 


1. Which market do you prefer to ship to-foreign 
or domestic ? 

2. What grades are you able to ship to best ad- 
vantage to foreign markets ? 

3. Is your foreign trade increasing or declining ? 

4. Do you believe that delays in transit have 
much effect in limiting the foreign demand ? 

5. Do you favor millers’ organizations ? 

6. Can you make any suggestions for the improve- 
ment or extension of these organizations, so as to in- 
crease their practical benefit to the trade ? 

7. Do you believe combinations of millers to reg- 
ulate output desirable and practicable ? 

8. Do you think organization of millers to regu- 
late prices practicable ? 

9. Are you a member of the Millers’ National 
Association ? 

10. Can you suggest any means by which its use- 
fulness can be increased ? 

11. Which do you consider the most satisfactory 
methods of disposing of your product: By consign- 
ment, broker, traveling salesman or mill agent ? 

12. Have you experienced much trouble about de- 
lay in shipment between the west and east ? 

13. Can you suggest any methods whereby, either 
by united action or otherwise, this could be remedied ? 

14. Which do you consider the most satisfactory 
and cheapest insurance, mutual or regular companies ? 

15. What is your opinion of the interstate com- 
merce law? Do you consider that it is a success 
or a failure; has its tendency been to help or hinder 
your trade ? 

16. Has the milling business been satisfactory to 
you during the past year ? 

17. What do you consider the greatest evils of the 
trade ? 

18. Which do yeu regard as the best method: To 
buy wheat against sales of flour as they are made, or 
to take chances of the rise and fall of the market ? 

19. Is the tendency of the trade towards time sales 
on flour ? 

20. Do you have much trouble with tricky dealers, 
either foreign or domestic ? Unjust claims, cancella- 
tion of orders on account of decline in prices, etc ? 

21. Is there any way to regulate these abuses ? 

22. Do you consider that the existence of grain 
speculation is a detriment to legitimate milling ? 

,23. What is the cost per barrel on your average 
capacity to manufacture, including labor, interest, in- 
surance and power ? 























24. Have you increased capacity of your mill dur- 
ing the past year? If so, how much? 

25. What do you think the prospect for the mill- 
ing business is for this year ? 

26. What do flour barrels cost in your vicinity ? 

27. Are round or flat hoops used ? 

28. Do you believe that the tendency of the times 
is toward a consolidation of milling interests into 
large corporations rather than an increase of smaller 
and independent plants ? 

29. Please favor us with any further remarks 
which you would like to make on above or any other 
topics which would interest the trade. 


ILLINOIS. 


Sparks Milling Co., Alton: 1. At equal prices we have no 
a between foreign and domestic markets. 2. Can ship 
igh grades abroad to best advantage. 3, Our foreign trade is in- 
creasing over last year. 4. Do believe delays in transit have much 
effect in limiting the foreign demand. Some of our flour has 
been unreasonably delayed to our great disadvantage in transact- 
ing further business. 5. Do favor millers’ organizations. 7, As 
to combinations of millers to regulate output, we honestly rec- 
ommend the regulation of output in trying times Hee organi- 
zations—by general or committee vote. 8. We think organization 
of millers to regulate prices is practicable when the organization 
is large and all the leading mills are in it. Are a member of the 
Millers’ National Association. 10. The National Association has 
no especial interest except as it stands as a safeguard against in- 
trusion. 11. Asto the most satisfactory method of disposing of 
product, we sell direct, by mill agents and by resident brokers 
and consider them best in the order named. 12. Have had much 
trouble about delay in shipment between west and east. 13. Asto 
methods of remedying such delays, transportation companies 
ought to mail shippers a card when delivery is made. Then we 
Gould Check off each Gar as Teported delivered and ses Oo OUT 
books at a glance which ones are over-due and order them traced 
at once. Now we never know when a car is delayed until we have 
a complaint from consignee, who may wait a month before enter- 
ing complaint, hoping each day for its arrival. If the post-office 
department can return a card asa receipt for a registered package, 
the railroads can afford to do likewise for a carload of: freight. 
14. Consider mutual insurance decidedly cheapest and most satis- 
factory. 15. The interstate law is of no especial benefit to us. 16. 
Business has been fairly satisfactory to us the past year. 17. Consid- 
er the greatest evil of the trade to be gambling in the raw product. 
18. As to the best method of wheat buying, we usually carry a 
small stock but prefer as a rule to buy and sell onthemarket. 19. 
The tendency of the trade is not more than usually toward time 
sales on flour. 20. We do not have much trouble with tricky deal- 
ers, unjust claims, etc, though we occasionally find what we be- 
lieve to be a trickster. 21. We know no way to regulate these 
abuses only to watch carefully and drop such customers. 22. De- 
cidedly do consider grain speculation a detriment to legitimate 
milling. 23. Cost per barrel on our average capacity, including 
labor, interest, insurance and power, is about 30c. 24. Have not 
increased capacity the past year. 25. Think the prospect for busi- 
ness this — is only fair. 26. Flour barrels cost about 31c here. 
27. Round hoops are mostly used, with some flat ones. 28. As to 
the tendency toward consolidation of mills rather than increase 
of small plants, in this section there is neither a disposition to in- 
crease nor consolidate. 29. A united decrease in output would 
—_ a better demand for flour and make wheat more easily ob- 
tained. 


Halliday Bros., Cairo: 1. We have no foreign trade. All our 
flour is sold in the southern states. 5. We favor millers’ organi- 
zations. 7. We believe combinations of millers to regulate output 
are desirable but experience has hardly demonstrated that they 
are practicable. 8, Do not think organization of millers to regu- 
late prices is practicable. 9. We are members of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Association and propose to stay with it. 10. Can not sug- 
aet any means by which its usefulness can be increased. 11. 

hink the most satisfactory method of disposing of product is by 
broker or traveling salesmen. 12. Have not had teoakae about de- 
lay in shipment between west and east as we do not ship east. 14. 
Consider mutual insurance cheapest and most satisfactory. 15. 
We see no beneficial results from the interstate law. 16. Business 
has not been satisfactory with us the past year. 17. Consider the 
greatest evil of the trade to be speculation, as at present conduct- 
18. As to the best method of wheat buying, it all depends on 
the markets. 19. The tendency of the trade is not toward time 
sales on flour for longer than 30 days. 20. Do have much trouble 
with tricky dealers, unjust. claims, ete. 21. These abuses might 
be regulated through organizations in districts haying a common 
interest, 22. Do consider grain speculation a detriment to legiti- 
mate milling. 23. Cost per barrel on our average capacity to man- 
ufacture is 30c. 24. Have not increased capacity the past year. 
25. Think the prospect for this year is moderately fair only. 26. 
Flour barrels cost 30 to 32c here. 27. Round, hoops are chiefly 
used. 28. Do not believe the tendency of the times is toward con- 
— of milling interests rather than to an increase of small 
plants. 

Star & Crescent Milling Co., Chicago: 1. We ship to both 
foreign and domestic markets, depending on the price. 2. We 
can ship all grades abroad to equal advantage. 8. Our foreign 
trade is declining. 4. Io think delays in transit have much 
effect in limiting the foreign demand. 5. Favor millers’ organ- 
izations. 6. As to suggestions for the improvement of these or- 
ganizations, think everybody should shut down when there is no 
profit in running, 7. Do believe combinations of millers to reg- 
ulate output desirable and practicable. 8. Do not think organ- 
ization of millers to regulate prices practicable. 9. Are a mem- 
ber of the Millers’ National Association, 10. Can not suggest 
any means by which its usefulness can be increased. 11. Con- 
sider the most satisfactory method of disposing of product to be 
by letters and telegrams direct. from customers to millers. 12. 
Eeve not had much trouble about. delay in shipment between 
west and east. 14. Consider regular insurance cheapest and most 
satisfactory at present. 15. The interstate law helps our busi- 
ness. 17. Consider the greatest evil of the trade to be gambling 
in wheat. It is a greater evil than all others put together, and 
should be prohibited by law the same as any other gambling. 18. 
As to wheat buying, to buy wheat against sales of flour as made 
is a certain method, while taking chances on the rise and fall of 
the market is an uncertain one. 19. The tendency of the trade is 
not toward time sales on flour with us. 20. Do not have much 
trouble with tricky dealers, unjust claims, etc. 21. The way to 
regulate these abuses is to hang such parties. 22, Consider grain 
speculation a curse and almost prohibitory to profitable milling. 
28. As to tendency toward consolidation of milling interests, if 
grain gambling is not prohibited, a milling trust will be the re- 
sult sooner or later. 29. We would urge congress to pass a na- 
tional law making it a felony to sell grain unless a certificate of 
ownership of the actual stuff can be shown. 


Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., Decatur: 1. We prefer do- 
mestic market. 5. We favor millers’ organizations. 7. Believe 
combination of millers to regulate output desirable but hardly 
practicable. 8. As to organizations to regulate prices, our local 
organization has worked very satisfactorily in this way. 9. We 
are a member of the Millers’ National Association. 11. As to the 
methods of disposing of product, we sell our entire output local- 
ly by salesman. 14. Consider mutual insurance cheapest and most 
satisfactory. 15. The interstate law has been a decided benefit to 
us. 16. Business has nm very satisfactory to us the past year. 
17. Consider the credit system the greatest evil of the trade. 18. 
In wheat buying we take chances of the rise and fall of the mar- 
ket rather than buy against sales of flour. 19. The tendency of the 
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trade is toward longer time on flour sales, 22. Do consider grain 
speculation a detriment to legitimate milling. 23. Cost per bar- 
average capacity is 30c. 25, Think the prospect for 

. Flour barrels cost 35c here. 
are used, 29, Our trade is local in Ilinois and 
not intend to ship on the markets. 
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Fitzsimmons & Kreider, Jacksonville: 1. We prefer domes- 
tic market. 5. Do favor millers’ organizations. 6. As to sugges- 
tions for the improvement or extension of these organizations, 
we have adopted a plan of paying thesecretary of our association 
$75 per month and all traveling and other expenses, requiring him 
to personally visit and explain to millers the advantages of our 
organization. 7. Do believe combinations of millers to regulate 
— desirable and practicable. 8 We find organization of 
millers to regulate prices practicable. 9. We are a member of the 
Millers’ National Association, 11. Consider the most satisfactory 
method of a product to be by salesman. 12. Have not 
had much trouble about delay in shipment between west and east. 
14. Consider mutual insurance cheapest and most satisfactory. 
15. Think the interstate law has beena great benefit. 16. The mill- 
ing business has been satisfactory to usthe past year. 17. Consid- 
er the greatest evil of the trade to be the unscrupulousness of 
some millers in not living — their agreements in regard to 
prices of flour.- 18. In wheat buying think it better, to take the 
chances of the market rather than to buy wheat against sales of 
flour as made. 19. The tendency of the trade is not as much 
toward time sales on flour as formerly. 20. We donot have much 
trouble with tricky dealers, unjust_claims, ete. 21. There is no 
way to regulate these abuses except through our associations —_—_ 
ing themselves posted as to who the black sheep are. 22. Consid- 
er in speculation most decidedly a detriment to legitimate 
milling. 23. Cost per barrel on our average capacity to manufact- 
ure, including all expenses, is about lic. 24. Have not increased 
capacity the past year. 25. We think the prospect for this year 
is good. 26. Flour barrels cost 30c here. 27. Round hoops are 
used, 28, Think the tendency of the times toward consolidation 
of milling interests into large corporations rather than increase 
of small plants is manifest only at large milling points. 

Wilcox & Hyde, Joliet: 1. Domestic market pays best when 
not overstocked. 2. Can ship bakers’ and low grades abroad to 
best advantage. 38. Weship to sogetqn postions only when we have 
surplus over local demands. 4. Do believe delays in transit have 
much effect in limiting the foreign demand. 5. Favor millers’ 
organizations when of the right kind. 6. Can make any 
suggestions for the improvement or extension of these organiza- 
tions unless selfishness can be made subservient to common in- 
terest, or self-interest can be made to appear identical with the 
common interest. 7. Believe combinations of millers to regu- 
late output are desirable but are uncertain as to their practicality 
8. Think it questionable whether organization of millers to reg- 
ulate prices is practicable, but probably not. 9. Are not a mem- 
ber of the Millers’ National Association. 11, Think the most 
satisfactory method of disposing of product is by salesman for 
local trade and agent for eastern trade. 12. Have not had much 
trouble about pn in shipmens between west and east from this 

oint. 14, Consider mutual insurance cheupest and most satis- 
actory. 15. The interstate law has helped us some. 16. Business 
has been satisfactory to us the past year. 17. Think the greatest 
evils of the trade are over-production, senseless cutting of prices 
to effect sales and long time allowed on consignments. 18. As to 
the best method of wheat buying, it depends on the nature of the 
mill’s flour trade. 19. Tendency of the trade is toward time 
sales on flour. 20. Do have trouble with tricky dealers, unjust 
claims, ete, occasionally. 21. Think a millers’ association might 
regulate these abuses. 22. Decidedly do consider grain specula- 
tion a detriment to legitimate milling. 23. As to cost per barrel 
on our average capacity to manufacture, we run by water power 
and attend to our own work. ater power costs us nothing. 
When running to full capacity cost of manufacture as above 
does not exceed 20c per ., 24. Have not increased capacity 
the past year. 25. Business bids fair to be good this year. 26. 
Flour barrels cost 20c here. 27. Round hoops are used. 28. We 
think the tendency of the times is toward consolidation of inter- 
ests in all business rather than to an increase of small plants. 
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Meek, Finger & Co., Marissa: 1. We prefer domestic market. 
2. Do not export at all. 5. Do favor millers’ organizations. 7. 
Do believe combinations of millers to regulate output desirable 
and practicable. 8. Do think organization of millers to regulate 
prices practicable. 9. Are a member of the Millers’ National 
Association, 10. Would suggest as a means by which its useful- 
ness can be increased that it let patent-right men a the out- 
side millers. 11. Think the most satisfactory method of dispos- 
ing of product is by traveling salesmen. 12. Have not had much 
trouble about delay in shipment between west and east. 14, Con- 
sider mutual insurance cheapest and most satisfactory. 15. As to 
the result of the interstate law, we have cheaper rates than two 

ears ago, and think the law should have credit for same. | 16. 
Desens has been satisfactory to us the past year. 17. Consider 
brokers the greatest evils of the trade. 18. As to the best method 
of wheat buying, in the country we have to take our chances on the 
market rather than to buy against sales of flour. 19. The tenden- 
cy of the trade is to discount rather than to increase time on flour 
sales. 20. Do not have much trouble with tricky dealers, unjust 
claims, etc. 21. These abuses might be regulated through organi- 
zation, 22. Think existence of grain speculation is avery great 
detriment to legitimate milling. 23. Cost per barrel on our aver- 
age capacity is 55c, including barrel. 24. Have increased capac- 
ity the past year 25 bbls. 25. Think the prospect for business this 
year is fair. 26. Flour barrels in this vicinity cost 30c. 27. Flat 
oops are used. 28, Think the tendency of the times is toward 
— of milling interests rather than increase of small 
plants. 

Besser & Marvin, Marshall: 1. Prefer domestic market. 2. 
Can ship straights abroad to best advantage. 3. We export our 
surplus only. 4. Have had no complaint about delays in transit 
on the foreign trade. 5. Favor millers’ organizations. 7. Believe 
combinations of millers to regulate output are not practicable. 
8. Do not think organization of millers to regulate prices is prac- 
ticable. 9. Are not a member of the Millers’ National Asso- 
ciation. 11. As to the most satisfactory method of disposing 
of product would employ no agents but run on mail orders and 
export surplus. 12. Have not had much trouble about delay in 
shipment between west and east. 14. Consider mutual insurance 
cheapest and most satisfactory. 15. Regard the interstate law 
as detrimental and think it should be repealed or amended. 16. 
Business has hardly been satisfactory to us the past year. 17. 
Consider the greatest evils of the trade to be the credit system 
and speculation in grain. 18. In wheat buying we buy on the 
market as we need it. 19. The tendency of the trade is toward 
time sales on flour. 20. As to trouble with tricky dealers, unjust 
claims, etc, we have trouble with unjust claims on account of 
decline in values. 21. We think these abuses might be regulated 
by organization and by having state agents to look after our in- 
terests. 22. Do consider grain speculation a detriment to legiti- 
mate milling. 23. Cost per barrel on our average capacity is 
20@25c, varying at different seasons. 14. Have not increased 
capacity the past year. 25. Think the prospect for business this 
year is good. 26. Flour barrels cost 30c here. 27. Round hoops 
are used. 28. Believe the tendency of the times is toward con- 
solidation of milling interests rather than an increase of small 
plants. 29. The greatest drawback to our business is the evil 
workings of the interstate law which ruins location by making 
it possible for coast mills to get grain cheaper than the mi 
products can be shipped from the west. 


J. H. Sawyer, Nashville: 1. We prefer domestic market. 4. 
Do not believe delays in transit have much effect in limiting the 
foreign demand. 5. Do favor millers’ organizations. 7. Believe 
combinations of millers to regulate output desirable and practi- 
eable. 8. Think organization of millers to regulate prices prac- 
ticable. 9. Am not a member of the Millers’ National Associa- 
tion. 11. Consider sales by sample the most satisfactory method 
of disposing of product. 12. Have not had much trouble about 
delay in shipment between west and east. 14. Consider mutual 
insurance cheapest and most satisfactory. 15. Regard the inter- 
state law as only a partial success. 16. Our business has not been 
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satisfactory to us the past year, owing to poor wheat. 18. Regard 
it as better to buy wheat against sales of Hour rather than to take 
chances of the market. 19. The tendency of the trade is toward 
time sales on flour in the south. 20. Do not haye much trouble 
with tricky dealers, unjust claims, etc. 22. Consider grain specu- 
lation a detriment to legitimate milling. 25. Think the prospect 
for a good _ business this year is fair. 26. Flour barrels cost 35c 
here. 27. Round hoops are used, 28, Tendency of the times is 
toward consolidation of milling interests rather than an increase 
of small plants, unless there is better organization of millers. 


J. W. Gift & Co., Peoria: 1. Prefer domestic market except 
for low grade. 2. Can ship low grade abroad to best advantage. 
5. Do favor millers’ organizations. 6. We suggest for their im- 
provement and extension that an organization to bring and pros- 
ecute suits in the name of the organization against tricky dealers 
and railroads would soon teach them to do business straight. Also 
acollection agency to which all over-due claims can be sent 
would teach the trade to be more prompt in paying bills and 
would enable the millers to = inst selling slow and irre- 
sponsible trade, and thus make the the poor trade pay cash or go 
out of business. 7. We consider combinations of millers to reg- 
ulate output desirable but not practicable. 8. Do not think or- 
ganization of millers to regulate prices is practicable. 9. Are not 
amember of the Millers’ National Association now but used to 
be. 11. Think the most satisfactory method of disposing of prod- 
uct is by traveling salesmen. 12. Have not had mack trouble 
about delay in shipment between west and east. 14. Consider mu- 
tual insurance cheapest and most satisfactory. 15. As to the in- 
terstate law, if there was a good, bright business man on the com- 
mission we think it might be madea success. 16. Business has 
been satisfactory to us the past year. 17. Consider the greatest 
evil of the trade to be selling flour on time, 18. In wheat buying 
we think it best to take chancesof the market usually rather than 
buy against sales of flour as made. 19. The tendency of the trade 
is towards time sales on flour. 20, Have some trouble with tricky 
dealers, unjust claims, etc. 21. The way to regulate these abuses 
is through millers’ organizations having something like a collec- 
tion ageney that would report the names of all slow, tricky and 
irresponsible dealers. 22. Do consider grain speculation a detri- 
ment to legitimate milling. 28, Cost per barrel on our average 
capacity to manufacture is 25c. 24. Have not increased capacity 
the past year. 25. Think the prospect this year is very g . 26. 
Flour barrels cost 35c here. 27. Round hoops are used. 





John G, Chick, Rockford: 1, We prefer domestic market. 
5. Do favor millers’ organizations. 6. As a suggestion for im- 
proving and extending these organizations would pay cash for 
wheat and sell all flour and mill products for cash. 7. Do not 
believe combinations of millers to regulate output desirable or 
practicable. 8. Do not think organization of millers to _regulate 
prices is practicable. 9. Am a member of the Millers’ National 
Association. 11. Think the most satisfactory method of dis- 
posing of product is by direct sales from mill. 12. Have not 
1ad any trouble about delay in shipment between west and east. 
14. Consider mutual insurance cheapest and most satisfactory. 
15, Regard the interstate law as partially a success and partially a 
failure. It is rather a help to our trade. 16. Business has not 
been satisfactory to us the past year. 17. One of the evils of the 
trade, and I consider it the greatest, is time sales of flour. 18, 
In wheat buying, it has proved,I think, the safest method, to 
take chances of the market rather than to buy wheat against 
sales of flour._19. The tendency of the trade is toward time sales 
on flour. 20. Do not_have much trouble with tricky dealers, un- 
just claims, ete. 22. Do consider grain speculation a detriment 
to legitimate milling. 24. Have not increased capacity the past 
year. 25. Think the prospect for business this year is bad enough. 
26. Flour barrels cost. 32c here. 27. Both round and flat hoops 
areused. 28, The tendency of the times seems to be toward con- 
— of milling interests rather than an increase of sm 
plants. 

Thayer & Kramer, Springfield: 1. We prefer domestic mar- 
ket. 5. We favor millers’ organizations. 7. lieve combina- 
tions of millers to regulate output desirable and practicable. 8. 
Think organization of millers to regulate prices practicable. 9. 
Are a member of the Millers’ National Association. 11. Think 
the most satisfactory method of disposing of product is by sales- 
man. 14. Consider mutual insurance cheapest and most satisfac- 
tory. 15. The interstate law has injured our trade. 16. Business 
has been fairly satisfactory to us the past year. 17, Think the 
greatest evil of the trade is selling on time. 18. In wheat buying 
think it better to take chances on the market rather than buy 
against the sales of flour as made. 19. The tendency of the trade 
is toward timesales on flour. 20. Have more or less trouble with 
tricky dealers, unjust claims, etc. 21. Do not know any way to 
regulate these abuses. 22. Do consider grain speculation a detri- 
ment to legitimate milling. 23. Cost per barrel on our average 
capacity including all expenses is 25c. 24. Have not increased 
capacity the past year. 25. Do not regard the prospect for busi- 
ness this year as very bright. 26. Flour barrels cost 33chere. 27. 
Round hoops are used. 


T. Koenigsmark, Waterloo: 1. We prefer domestic market. 
2. Can ship best grades abroad to best advantage. 4, Believe de- 
lays in transit have much effect in limiting the foreign demand. 
5. Do favor millers’ organizations. 7. Do not believe combina- 
tions of millers to regulate output desirable or practicable. 8. 
Do not think organization of millers to regulate prices practica- 
ble. 9. Am a member of the Millers’ National Association. 11. 
Think the most satisfactory method of disposing of product is 
by, mill agent. 12. Have not had much trouble about delay in 
shipment between west and east. 14. Consider mutual insurance 
cheapest and most satisfactory. 15. The interstate law has not 
helped me much. It is good for one and bad for another. 16. 
Business has not been very satisfactory the past year. 17. Con- 
sider the greatest: evil of the trade to be privileged legitimate 
gambling on the board of trade, allowed by law. 18. As to wheat 
buying, I have to take chances on the market, but would prefer 
to buy against sales of flour as made. 19. The tendency of the 
trade is not toward time sales on flour. 20. Have some trouble 
with tricky dealers, unjust claims, etc, but not much. 21. The 
way to regulate these abuses is not to ship to such parties. 22. 
Do consider grain speculation a detriment to legitimate milling. 
23. Cost per barrel on our average capacity to manufacture is 6c. 
It may be less this year. 24. Have not increased capacity the past 
year. 25. Think the prospect for this year is fair. 26. Hoe 
barrels cost 29c here. 27. Both flat and round hoops are used but 
mostly round. 28. Do believe the tendency of the times is toward 
consolidation of milling interests rather than an increase of 
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J. R. Gent & Co., Columbus: 1, Have had no experience in 
foreign trade. 5. Dofavor millers’ organizations. 6, As to sug- 
gestions for the improvement of these organizations, would edu- 
cate the miller as an individual till he takes broader and less self- 
ish views of the calling, then you can organize with effect. 7. 
Believe combination of millers to regulate output desirable and 
practicable. 8. Do not think organization of millers to regulate 
prices practicable, yet. Give us something easier in the start. 9. 
Are not a member of the Millers’ National Association. 11. 
Think the most satisfactory method of disposing of product is 
by broker for the smaller mills; s»lesman for those of sufficient 
output to justify expense. 12. Have not had much trouble about 
delay in shipment between west and east. 14. Think mutual in- 
surance cheapest and most satisfactory. 15. Think the interstate 
law has been a help to our business. 16. Have seen worse years 
than the past in the milling business. 17. Consider the greatest 
evils of the trade over-production and the practice of selling flour 
on time when wheat is cash. 18. We prefer to buy wheat against 
sales of flour_rather than take chances of the market. 19. We 
think the tendency of the trade is not toward time sales on flour. 
20. We often have trouble with tricky dealers, unjust claims, etc. 
21. The way to regulate these abuses is to, publish them. 22. Do 
consider grain speculation a detriment to legitimate milling. 23. 
Cost per rrel on our average capacity to manufacture is 16'c, 
exclusive of interest on plant. 24. Have not increased capacity 
the past year. 25. Think the prospect for this year is fair, 26. 
Flour barrels cost 32c here. 27. Round hoops are used. 28, Do 
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not believe the tendency of the times is toward consolidation of 
m interests rather than an increase of small plants. 29. We 
have — for years that an experimental mill where new ma- 
chines an 

given to the 


methods could be scientifically tested and the results 
illers millions in the 
Melrose Milli 


, would save millers millions in aggregate. 

' Co., Evansville: 1. We do not ship abroad, 
5. We favor millers’ organizations. 6. These organizations would 
be of more benefit if confined to subjects other than price or out- 
gat. 7. As to combinations of millers to output, we be- 
eve they are desirable but not practicable. 8. Do not think or- 
on of millers to regulate prices practicable. 9. Are a 

member of the Millers’ National Association. 10, As a means b; 

which its usefulness can be inc would suggest that it shoul 
not undertake so much more than it can accomplish, 11. Think 
the most satisfactory method of disposing of product is by brok- 
er. 12. Have not had much trouble about delay in shipment be- 
tween west andeast. 14. Think mutual insurance cheapest and 
most satisfactory. 15. Regard the interstate law ase failure. It 
does more harm than good to our trade. 16. Business has been 
satisfactory to us the past year. 17. Am not prepared to say what 
are the greatest evils of the trade. 18. In wheat buying we think 
it better to take chances of the market rather than to buy against 
sales of flour. 19. The tendency of the trade is not toward time 
saleson flour. 20. Do not have an unusual amount of trouble 
with tricky dealers, unjust claims, etc. 21. The way to regulate 
these abuses is through organized effort. 22. Do consider grain 
speculation a detriment to legitimate milling. 23. As to cost per 
barrel on our average capacity to manufacture, the question is 
too general to admit of specific answer. 24. Have not increased 
capacity the past year. 25. The prospect for this year is good. 
26. Flour barrels cost. 30c here. 27. Round hoops are used, 28. 
Think the tendency of the times is toward independent plants 

rather than toward consolidation. 


McDaniel & Co., Franklin: 1. We prefer domestic market. 2. 
Do not ship abroad. 5. Do favor millers’ organizations. _ 6. 
Think all these organizations attempt to do too much. 7. 

lieve combinations of millers to regulate output desirable and 
practicable. 8. Emphatically do not think organization of mill- 
ers to regulate prices practicable. 9. Are a member of the Mill- 
ers’ National Association. 10, Can not suggest _ means for in- 
creasing its usefulness. 11, Think the most satisfactory method 











of disposing of product is by mill agent. 12. Have not had 
much trouble about delay in , between west and east. 
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13. Can not suggest any methods oreo such delay can be reme- 

1eapest and most satis- 
factory. 15. Regard the interstate law as asuccess. It has been 
a benefit to us. 16. Business has been very satisfactory to us 
the past year, 17, Consider _— wheat the greatest evil of the 
trade. 18. Think it better to buy wheat against es of flour as 
made than to take chances of the market. 19. The tendency of 
the trade is not toward time sales on flour. 20. Do not have 
much trouble with tricky dealers, unjust claims, etc. 21. The 
way to regulate these abuses is to kill off the tricky dealers. 22. 
Do not consider grain speculation a detriment to legitimate mill- 
ing. 23. Cost per barrel on our average capacity is 35c. 24. Have 
increased capacity 50 bbls the past year. 25. Think the pros- 
pect for business this year is fair. 26. Flour barrels cost 32c for 
round hoops and 30c for flat hoops here. 27. Both round and flat 
hoops are used. 28. Believe the tendency of the times is toward 
consolidation of milling interests rather than an increase of 
small plants. 


Planet Mill Co., Lafayette: 1. We prefer domestic markets. 
2. Can ship straights abroad to best, advantage. 3. We are not 
shipping abroad now. Do not believe delays in transit, have 
much effect in limiting the foreign trade. 5, Do favor millers’ 
organizations. 6. Can not make any suggestions for improving 
or extending these organizations. 7. Do not believe combina- 
tions of millers to regulate output desirable or practicable. 8. 
Do not think organization of millers to regulate prices practi- 
cable. 9. Are a member of the Millers’ National Association. 10. 
Can not suggest any means for increasing its usefulness. 11. 
Think the most satisfactory method of disposing of product is by 
traveling salesmen. 12. Have not had much trouble about delay 
in shipment between west and east. 14. Think mutual insurance 
cheapest and most satisfactory. 15. The interstate law has lost 
us trade. 16. Business has not been satisfactory to us the past 
year. 17. Think the greatest evil of the trade to be too many 
millers who do not know what they are doing. 18. Think it bet- 
ter to take chances on the rise and fall of the market in wheat 
buying rather than buy against sales of flour. 19. The tendency 
of the trade is not toward time sales on flour. 20. Do not have 
much trouble with tricky dealers, unjust claims, etc. 22. Do con- 
sider grain speculation a detriment to legitimate milling. 24. 
Have not increased capacity the pest year. 25. Think the pros- 
pect for this F peo is good. 26. Flour barrels cost 25 to 35c here. 
27. Both round and flat hoops are used. 


_ Blish Milling Co., Seymour: 5. We favor millers’ organiza- 
tions though we do not consider them the panacea for all our 
troubles. 6. The way to improve these organizations,would be to 
do away with all state or similar organizations, turning over mat- 
ters that would properly come before such bodies to the National 
Association, and the other matters which are purely localin char- 
acter, but are generally brought forward at these state meetings, 
should be considered in the local associations. This would do 
away with the state organizations, which we think is desirable. 7. 
We do not believe combinations of millers to regulate output are 
practicable, but not because undesirable. 8. Do not think organi- 
zation of millers to regulate prices practicable unless strictly for 
local trade. 9. Area member of the Millers’ National Associa- 
tion. 10. Its usefulness may be increased by incorporation or in 
some similar manner seeking to make its policy more clearly de- 
fined, its wishes more easily carried out and its influence more 
widely felt. In short make it a purely business organization. 11. 
Think the most satisfactory method of disposing of product, of 
the four named, is by traveling salesman, though with small mills 
the cost is liable to be excessive. 12. Have no complaints to offer 
as to delay in shipment between west and east. 14. Consider mu- 
tual insurance much the cheapest. 15. The interstate law has 
hardly affected us one way or the other. In theory it looks right, 
but if it isto hamper the through export trade of the west as re- 
cent decisions would indicate, we are all vitally interested in its 
repeal or modification. 16. In general, business has been satis- 
factory to us the past oye though at times it was far from_ being 
so. 17. We consider the greatest evils of the trade to be tricks of 
tricky dealers, both wheat sellers and flour buyers, and the apa- 
thy of flour makers to this gentry. 18. Think it best when wheat 
is low to take the chances on the rise and fall of the market and 
when it is high to buy wheat against sales of flour. 19. Think the 
tendency of the trade is not toward time sales on flour. 20. At 
to trouble with tricky dealers, unjust claims, ete, we have a greas 
deal more than we ought to have, which is made more unbearable 
when we reflect how easily a combination of millers could knock 
these fellows out. 21. The National Association could, in our 
opinion, easily regulate these abuses. 22. Grain speculation has 
undoubtedly affected legitimate milling disastrously at times, but 
we are by no means prepared to say that this form of doing busi- 
ness should or could be abolished. 23. Cost per barrel on our av- 
erage capacity to manufacture is 30c. 24, Have not increased ca- 
pacity the past year but are just preparing to double present ca- 
pacity. 25. The prospect for business this year certainly looks 
much better than at this time a year ago. 26. Flour barrels cost 
30c here. 27. Round hoops are used principally, though we use 
both kinds. 


Willard Kidder, Terre Haute: 4. As to delays in transit, we 
think the uncertainty regarding delivery restricts the foreign 
trade toa certain extent. 6. We favor millers’ organizations. 8 
Do not think organization of millers to regulate prices practica- 
ble. 9. Am amember of the Millers’ National Association. 12. 
Have not had much trouble about delay in shipment between 
west and east. 14. Consider mutual insurance cheapest and most 
satisfactory. 15. Think the interstate law benefits railroads but 
it is detrimental to trade. 16. Business has been fairly satisfac- 
tory to us the past year. 19. Tendency of the trade is toward 
time sales on flour. 20. Do not have much trouble with tricky 


dealers, unjust claims, etc, 22. Do consider grain speculation a 
detriment to legitimate milling. 25. Think the prospect for busi- 
ness this year ia fairly good. . Flour barrels cost 32c here. 27. 
Mostly round hoops are used, ‘with some flat for southern trade. 
28. Talk is in the direction of consolidation into large corpora- 
tions at present rather than increase of small plants, 


IOWA. 


Bonus, Logan & Co., Sheldon: 1, We prefer domestic mar- 
ket. 2. Can ship low grades abroad to best ecventage. 7. Believe 
combinations of millers to regulate output desirable and practi- 
cable, 8. Think organization of ers to regulate prices is 
practicable, 9, Are not a member of the Millers’ National | 
ciation. 11, Think the most satisfactory method of disposing of 
product is by mill agent. 14, Consider mutual insurance cheapest 
and most satisfactory. 15, Think the interstate law isa great help 
to our business. 16. Business has been satisfactory to us the past 
year. 18. Think the best method in wheat buying is to buy as you 
need to mill it. 19. Think the tendency of the trade is not toward 
time sales on flour. We sell on 10to 30 days’ time. 20. Do not 
have much trouble with tricky dealers, unjust claims, etc. We 
are very careful to sell only to good parties, 22. Consider grain 
speculation a detriment to legitimate milling. 24. Have in- 
creased capacity 50 bbls the past year. 25. The prospect for busi- 
ness this yearis g for us. 28. Do not believe the tendency of 
the times is toward consolidation of milling interests rather than 
an increase of. small plants. 29. Millowners should buy good 
hard wheat and sell it tothe farmer each spring for seed at cost, 
getting same variety but from different locality each year. We 
are milling 90 per cent hard now. We clean _for the farmer 
through seven cleaners. This insures good wheat in the fall. 


Union Mill Co., Waterloo: 1. We prefer domestic market. | 2. 
Can ship low grades abroad to best advantage. 3. Our foreign 
trade is wholly on low grades. 4. As to delays in transit affect- 
ing the foreign demand we trade in Chicago wholly. 5. We favor 
millers’ organizations. 6. Do not know that we can make any 
suggestions for improving or extending these organizations. 7. 

“Do not believe combinations of millers to regulate output desir- 
able or practicable. 8. Do not think organization of millers to 
regulate prices practicable. 9. Are not amember of the Mill- 
ers’ National Association. 10. Can suggest no means by which 
its usefulness can be increased. 11. As to the most satisfactor, 
method of disposing of, product, our trade is wholly by ma 
order. 12. Have not had much trowbis about delay in shipmest 

tween west and east. 14. Consider mutual insurance cheapest 
and most satisfactory. 15. Do not see that _the interstate law has 
made any difference with our trade. 








16. Business has been rea- 
sonably satisfactory to us the past year. 17. Consider the great- 
est evil of the trade to be speculation in wheat in Chicago, 18. 
As to wheat buying we always get on the wrong side anyhow, no 
matter where it goes. 19, ‘Phe tendency of the trade is tow 
time sales on flour. 20. Occasionally have trouble with tricky 
dealers, unjust claims, etc. 21. The way to regulate these abuses 
is not to sell such parties except for cash. 22. Do consider the 
existence of grain speculation a detriment to legitimate mill- 
ing. 23. Do not know cost per barrel on our average capacity, 
including all expenses, but presume it is 25c. 24. Have not in- 
creased capacity the past year. 25. Think the prospect for busi- 
ness this year is fair. 26. Flour barrels cost 45c here. 27. We use 
very few barrels. 28. Do not know whether the tendency of the 
times is toward consolidation of milling interests or increase of 
small plants. 29. Do not know anything. Wish we did so as to 
make more —- We stay at home, work cheap, wear poor 
clothes, get enough to eat, pay small dividend to hungry stock- 
holders, look blue and generally feel so. 


KANSAS. 


Abilene Mill & Elevator Co., Abilene: 1. We prefer domestic 
market. 2. We can ship bakers’ or straight abroad to best ad- 
vantage. 3. Our foreign trade is steady. We believe delays in 
transit have much effect in limiting the foreign demand. 5. We 
favor millers’ organizations. 6. As to suggestions for improving 
or extending these organizations space will not permit such an 
answer as the question deserves. 7. Do not believe combina- 
tions of millers to regulate output desirable or practicable. 8. 
Do think organization of millers to regulate prices practicable. 
9, Are not a member of the Millers’ National Association. 10. 
Can not suggest = means for increasing its usefulness. 11. 
Think the most satisfactory methods of disposing of product are 
by traveling salesmen and brokers. 12. Have had very little 
trouble about delay in shipment between west and east. 13. Can 
not now suggest any methods whereby such delays can be reme- 
died. 14. Consider mutual insurance cheapest and most satisfac- 
tory. 15. The interstate law has not affected us. 16. Business 
has been quite satisfactory to us the past year. 17. Think the 
greatest evil of the trade is giving credit. 18. Think the best 
method in wheat buying is to buy — sales of flour as made 
rather than take chances of the market. 19. The tendency of the 
trade is toward time sales on flour. 20. We do have much trouble 
with tricky dealers, unjust claims, etc, and we would like to give 
every miller the benefit of their names. 21. The only way to 
regulate these abuses is by therough and extensive organization. 
22. We do consider grain speculation a detriment to legitimate 
milling. 23. Cost per barrel on our average bay oer A to manu- 
facture is 35¢c one year with another. 24. Have doubled our ca- 
pacity the ) poe year. 25. Think the prospect for business this 
year is good, 26. Flour barrels cost 35c for flat hoops here if we 
runashop ourselves. 27 Both round and flat hoops are used. 
28. Do not believe the tendency of the times is toward consolida- 
tion of milling interests rather than an increase of small plants. 
29, Both time and space prevent our writing such suggestions as 
we would take pleasure in offering. Will simply say that we 
shall look for the Holiday Number with much interest. It is the 
most profitable publication we get. 


Bowersock Milling Co., Lawrence: 1. We prefer domestic 
market. 5. Favor millers’ organizations for general purposes, 
7. Do not believe combinations of millers to regulate output de- 
sirable or practicable. 8. Do not think organization of millers 
to regulate prices practicable except locally. 9, Arenot a mem- 
ber, of the Millers’ National Association. 11. Think the most 
satisfactory method of on of product is by traveling sales- 
men. 14. Consider mutual insurance cheapest and most satis- 
factory. 15, Think the interstate law is a failure. It retards and 
hampers trade. 16. Businsss has been satisfactory to us the past 
year. 17. Consider the greatest evils of the trade to too lon 
time, too large discounts and selling to be delivered. 18. Thin 
it better to take chances on the market in wheat buying rather 
than to buy against sales of flqur as made, but would not over- 
sell, 19. The tendency of the trade is to the increase of time on 
flour sales from 30 to 60 days. 20. As to trouble with tricky deal- 
ers, unjust claims, ete, the trade of the southeastern states is 
most undesirable. 21. The way to regulate these abuses is to sell 
for cash on track at mill. 22. Do consider the existence of grain 
speculation a detriment to legitimate milling. 238. Cost per bar- 
rel on our average capacity to manufacture, including labor, in- 
terest, insurance and power, is 9'%c. 24. Have not increased ca- 
pacity the past year. 25. The prospect for business this year is 
good, 26. Flat hoop flour barrels cost 38c here. 28. Think the 
tendency of the times is toward consolidation of milling interests 
and that small merchant mills will be crowded to the wall. 


Newton Milling & Elevator Co., Newton: 1. We prefer do- 
mestic market. 2. Have no experience in foreign markets. 3. 
We expect to try the Belgian market. 5, Do not particularly fa- 
vor millers’ organizations. 6. As to improving or extending 
these organizations, a good many suggestions can be made that 
would be of benefit to the trade if ney could be carried out. 7. 
We do not believe combinations of millers to regulate output de- 
sirable or practicable, as they would certainly have the effect to 
check the production of wheat. 8. Do not think organization of 
millers to regulate prices practicable. 9. We are not amember of 
the Millers’ National Association yet, but expect to join. 10, Can 
not suggest any means for increasing its usefulness. 11. Consid- 
er the most satisfactory methods of disposing of product to be b; 
competent, careful salesman and mill agent. 12. Have not had 
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much tronble about delay in shipment between west and east, 
14. Consider mutual insurance cheapest_and most satisfactory. 
i5. Think the interstate law is a failure. It hinders the trade. 16, 
Business has been reasonably satisfactory to us the past year. 17. 
Think the greatest evils of the trade are too many mills, over- 
production, and inexperienced men going into the mi busi- 
ness. 18. Think it better to take the chances of the rise and fall 
of the market in wheat buying than to buy against sales of flour. 
19. The tendency of the trade is emphatically toward time sales 
on flour—60 to 90 days. 20. We have plenty of trouble with do- 
mestic tricky dealers. 21. The way to te these abuses is to 
pass more stringent laws to get justice. Our country is in a de- 

lorable condition in that respect. 22. Do consider grain specu- 

tion a detriment to legitimate milling. 24. We have not in- 
creased capacity the — year. 25. Think the prospect for busi- 
ness this year is not flattering. 26. The Memphis one-stave barrel 
costs 28 to here. Ordinary barrels 40c. Don’t use many. 27. 
Flat aouee are used. 28. We think the tendency of the times is 
toward the increase of small plants rather than the consolidation 
of milling interests. 


White Cloud Milling Co., White Cloud: 1. We prefer do- 
mestic market. 5. We favor millers’ organizations. 7. We be- 
lieve combinations of millers to regulate output desirable and 
practicable. 8. We think organization of millers to regulate 
prices practicable. 9. We are not a member of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Association. 11, Think the most satisfactory method of 
disposing of product is by traveling esman. Consider 
mutual insurance cheapest and most satisfactory. 16. Business 
has been tolerably satistactory to us the past year. 17. Think the 
greatest evil of the trade is selling on time. 18. Think it better 
to buy wheat against sales of flour as made than to take chances 
of the rise and fall of the market. 19. The tendency of the trade 
is toward time sales on flour. 22. We consider the existence of 
grain speculation a detriment to legitimate milling. 24. Have 
not increased capacity the past year. 25. Think the oo ct for 
business this year is fair. 26. We use sacks ins of rels. 
28, Believe the tendency of the times is toward consolidation of 
milling interests rather than an increase of small plants. 


KENTUCKY. 


8. B. Bottom, Lebanon: 1. We make no foreign shipments. 
5. We favor millers’ organizations. 7. Believe combinations of 
millers to regulate output desirable but hardly practicable. 8. 
We do not think organization of millers to regulate prices is 
racticabie without 4 forfeit. 9 We arc not 2 member of tho 
illers’ National Association. 10. Can not suggest any means 
for increasing its usefulness. | 11. Think the most satisfactory 
method of disposing of product is by traveling salesmen. 14. 
Consider mutual insurance cheapest and most satisfactory. 16. 
Business has been satisfactory to us the past year. 17. Think the 
greatest evil of the trade is small mills selling flour without any 
= 18. Think it better to take chances of the market in wheat 
ying than buy against sales of flourasmade. _19. The tendency 
of the trade is toward time sales on flour. 20, Have had consid- 
erable trouble with tricky dealers, unjust claims, etc. 21. There 
is no way that we know of to regulate these abuses. 22. We con- 
sider the existence of grain speculation a detriment to legitimate 
milling. 23. Cost per barrel on our average capacity including 
all expenses is 65c. 24. Have not increased capacity the past 
year. 25. Think the prosvect for this year is not so good as last. 
26. Flour barrels cost 30c here. 27. Round hoops are, usec . 
Believe the tendency of the times is toward consolidation of 
milling interests rather than an increase of small plants. 


Lexington Roller Mill Co., Lexington: 1. We do only do- 
mestic business. 5. We favor millers’ organizations. 7. We think 
combinations of millers to regulate output are desirable but not 

racticable. 8, We do not think organization of millers to regu- 
ate prices practicable. 9, We are members of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Association. 11. Think the most satisfactory method of 
disposing of product is by brokers and salesmen combined. 12. 
Have had much trouble about delayin shipment between west 
and east. 14. Think mutual insurance is cheapest and most satis- 
factory. 15. Regard the interstate law as a hindrance to our busi- 
ness. 16. Business has been satisfactory to us the past year. 17. 
Think the greatest evils of the trade are the credit system and the 
want of knowledge as to what it costs to make and sell flour. 18. 
Think it better to pay wheat against sales of flour as made than 
to take chances of the market. 19. Think the tendency of the 
trade is toward cash rather than toward time saleson flour. 20. 
Do have much trouble with tricky dealers, unjust claims, etc. 
21. Think these abuses can be regulated. tevery mill in the 
country join the National Association and then let just com- 
plaints be reported and investigated, 22. Do consider grain spec- 
ulation a detriment to legitimate milling. 23. Cost per barrel on 
our average capacity to manufacture, including labor, interest, 
insurance and power, we figure at 60c, including also cost of sell- 
ing. Average cost of package is 27c. 24. Have not increased ca- 

acity the past year. 25. The a for business this year is 
Bad for this section. 26, Flour barrels cost 34c here. 27. Round 
hoops are used. 28. Think the tendency of the times is toward 
consolidation of milling interests rather than an increase of 
small mills. 29. The reason that flour mills have not made the 
money that they should in the last few years is because millers, 
as a rule, do not know how to figure the cost per barrel for mak- 
ing flour. We submit the fo owing, questions and remarks, 
which we hope may prove of benefit. If you do not already know 
these things, ask your miller or manager: How much wheat does 
it take to make a barrel of flour ? Prove answer by your books 
for last six months. What is your capacity, and how many bar- 
rels of flour have you averaged per day since July 1, 1887? What 
per cent of each grade do you make? Prove answer by your last 
six months’ run. How much does it cost to make and sell a bar- 
rel of flour? What profit do you make on each barrel of flour? 
Prove your answer by your books. | To find cost per barrel, calcu- 
late interest on plant and money invested. Add to this: Insur- 
ance account, taxes, expense account, which should include fuel, 
oil, lights, labor, stamps and incidentals, repair account, salai 
of manager if a stock company, or if mill is owned by miller ad 
to this account what his time is worth if he worked for some 
other mill. Then divide this amount by the actual number of 
barrels made, and you will have the true cost of a barrel of flour. 
Divide by actual number of barrels, and not by estimated capac- 
ity. Figure on six months’ or a year’s run, and not on a week. 


Ballard & Ballard Co., Louisville: 1 We prefer domestic 
market. 4. Believe delays in transit have much effect in limiting 
the foreign demand. 5. Do favor millers’ organizations. 6. As 
a suggestion for improving or extending these organizations, we 
think if, instead of organising to limit Ys and prices, they 
would establish a credit department. and keep the members 
posted about tricky and unreliable dealers and attend _to freight 
matters, their benefits would be greatly increased. 7. Do not fe- 
lieve combinations of millers to regulate output desirable or 
practicable. 8. Do not think organization of millers to regulate 
prices practicable, 9. Are a member of the Millers’ National As- 
sociation. 10. Think its usefulness can be incre; y same 
means as suggested in No.6. 11. We find the most satisfactory 
method of disposing of product to be by selling to customers 
direct. 14. We consider mutual insurance cheapest and most 
satisfactory. 15. We can not answer as to the effect of the inter- 
state law as our southern roads do not respect it. 16. Business 
has been satisfactory to us the past year. 17. Consider the great- 
est evils of the trade to be rapid and violent fluctuations caused 
by speculation in wheat in the centers. 18. Think it better to 
buy wheat against sales of flour than to take chances of the 
market. 19. The tendency of the trade is not toward time sales 
on flour but quite the reverse. 20. Do haye much trouble with 
tricky dealers, unjust claims, etc. 21. Think these abuses can 
be regulated by organization and the establishment of a bureau 
of credit. 22. Do consider grain speculation a detriment to 
legitimate milling. 23. Cost per barrel on our average capacity 
to manufacture, including all expenses, is 45c, 24. Have not in- 
creased capacity the past year. 25. Think the prospect for busi- 
ness this year is good. 26. Flour barrels cost 30c here. 27. Flat 
hoops are principally used. 28, The tendency.of the times is 
toward consolidation of milling interests rather than an increase 
of small plants. 


























MICHIGAN. 


J. M. Swift"& Co., Ann Arbor: 1. We prefer domestic mar. 
kets. 2. We make no shipments to foreign markets. 5. We fa- 
vor millers’ organizations on general principles. 6, As a sug- 
gestion for the improvement of these organizations, would put 
more honesty and common sense into them. 7. lieve com~ 
binations of millers to regulate output desirable and pa, 
but pretty hard to work. 8, hink organization of millers to 
rogulate rices practicable. 9. We were once a member of the 
Millers’ National Association. 10, As to means for increasing 
its usefulness, we suggest the same as in reply to No. 6. 11. Con- 
sider the most satisfactory method of disposing of roduct to be 
by broker. 12. Have not had much trouble about delay in ship- 
ment between west and east. 14. Consider mutual insurance 
most satisfactory and cheapest. 15. Think the interstate law has 
hindered our trade. 16. Business has not been satisfactory to us 
the past year, 17. Consider, the greatest evil of the trade to be 
the increased milling capacity of the country. 18. Think it bet- 
ter to buy wheat against es of flour as made than to take 
chances on the market. 19. The tendency of the trade is not 
toward time sales on flour with us, We sell for cash only. 20. 
Do not have much trouble with tricky dealers, unjust claims, etc. 
22, Do emphatically consider that the existence of grain specula- 
lation is a detriment to legitimate milling. 23, We can not sa) 
accurately as to the cost per barrel on our average capacity an 
prefer not to name any figure. 24, Have not pote | capacity 
the past year. 25. Think the prospect for business this year is 
better than last. 26. Flour s here cost 35c. 27. Round 
hoops are used mostly. 28, The tendency of the times looks 
toward consolidation of milling interests rather than to increase 
of small plants, 29. If correspondents when making statements 
in regard to yields would say what per cent of the different 
grades of flour they make, it would be a much better guide to 
some of us. Especially we would like to know whether they 
count in the low grade and if so, how much of it they make. 
With many of us about here our method of figuring yields is to 
consider low grade as feed. We always figure on wheat as it 
comes from the farmer’s wagon; not after it is cleaned. If you 
— your correspondents to be more definite, it will be 

tter. 

Wm. A. Coombs, Coldwater : 1. We prefer domestic markets. 
4, Do not know whether delays in transit have much effect in 
limiting the foreign demand. 5. We favor millers’ organiza- 
tions. 7. We believe combinations of millers to regulate output 
desirable and practicable. 8. Do not think organization of mill- 
ers to regulate prices practicable. 9, Are a member of the Mill- 
ers’ National Association. 11. Consider the most satisfactory 
method of disposing of product to be by traveling salesman ; then 
make your flour so good it will sell itself after being introduced. 
12. Have not had much trouble about delay in shipment between 
west and east. 14, Consider, mutual insurance cheapest and 
most satisfactory. 15. I consider the interstate law a_success 
and a benefit to the milling interest as a whole. 16. Business 
has not been as good with us this year as last. 17. Consider the 
= evils of the trade to be over-production and in gam- 

ling. 18. In wheat buying we take the chances of the market 
rather than to buy against sales of flour. 19, The tendency of 
the trade is too much toward time sales on flour. 20. Do not 
have very much trouble with tricky dealers, unjust claims, etc. 
21, The way to regulate these abuses is not to sell tomen who 
will not do as they agree. 22. Do consider grain speculation a 
detriment to legimate business. 23. Cost per barrel en our aver- 
age capacity, including all xpenses, is 30 to35c. 24. Have in- 
creased capacity the past year very little. 25. The prospect for 
this year is fair. 26. Flour barrels cost here 25c for flat hoops 
and 28c for round. 27. Both round and flat hoops are used. 28. 
Believe the an ‘of the times is toward consolidation of 
milling interests, rather than to an increase of small plants. 


Thread Flouring Mills Co., Flint: 1. We prefer domestic 
market. 3. We have no foreign trade. 5. We favor millers’ or- 
ganizations, 7. Do believe combinations of millers to regulate 
output desirable and practicable. 8. Do think organization of 
millers to regulate prices practicable. 9. Are not a member of 
the Millers’ National Association. 10. Asa means of increasing 
its usefulness would havea fund for the prosecution of claims 
and an attorney to look after them. 11. Consider the most satis- 
factory method of disposing of product to be by selling direct 
from office. 12. Have not had much trouble about delay in ship- 
ment between west andeast. 13. As a method of remedying de- 
lay would bring suit for oo backed by National Associa- 
tion and get decision on it in the courts as to what constitutes 
reasonable length of time in transit. 14. Think mutual insurance 
is cheapest and most satisfactory. 16. Business has not n sat- 
isfactory the past year. 17. Consider the greatest evils of the 
trade to be consigning flour and pushing the sale of it onan over- 
stocked market. 18. As to wheat buying, we would sell the flour 
of only what wheat there is in stock to make up and never buy or 
sell an option. 19. The tendency of the trade is toward time sales 
on flour and it should be stopped at once. 20. Do not have much 
trouble with tricky dealers, unjust claims, etc, when we sell to 
cash buyers, but with the time buyer there is more or less trouble. 
21. These abuses might be regulated by having the trade under- 
stand that there is a fund and an attorney at all times ready to 
push our claims and that millers will standno boy’s play. 22. Do 
not consider grain speculation a detriment to legitimate milling. 
23. The cost per barrel on our average capacity, including all ex- 
penses, is 25c. 24, Have not increased capacity the past year. 
25. _Have no opinion as to the prospect of business for this year. 
26. Round ont flour barrels cost 30c here and flat or patent hoops 
28c.. 27. Round hoops are used mostly. 28. Do not believe the 
tendency of the times is toward consolidation into large corpora- 
tions rather toward the increase of small plants. 29. al or- 

anizations which would regulate the price paid for grain would 
& the best thing for millers. They would be hard to bring about 
on account of too many fools in the business who think they are 
smarter than their neighbor. 


C. G. A. Voigt & Co., Grand Rapids: 1. We prefer domestic 
market. 5. We favor millers’ organizations. 6. We know no way 
to increase the interest in such organizations. The trouble is 
jealousy among millers. 7. Believe combinations of millers to 
regulate output are desirable and practicable, but it requires 
honesty among millers. 8, Think organization of millers to reg- 
ulate prices is practicable. 9. Are not a member of the Millers’ 
National Association. 10. As a means of increasing its useful- 
ness, there should be more consolidation. It will come sooner or 
later. It is only a question of time. 11. Think the most satis- 
factory method of disposing of product is by selling direct from 
the mill. 12. Have had much trouble about delay in shipment 
between west and east. 13. Can suggest no methods whereby this 
can be remedied. 14. Consider mutual insurance cheapest and 
most satisfactory. 15. Regard the interstate law as a failure and 
a nuisance. It should be repealed. 16. Business has not been 
satisfactory to us the past year. 17. Consider over-production 
the greatest evil of the trade. 18. As to wheat buying, if we sell 
flour we buy the wheat. Generally have enough when we make 
sales. 19. Think the eingeenen 4 with some is toward time sales on 
flour. 20. Do not have much trouble now with tricky dealers, 
unjust claims, etc. We cut them all off. 21. These abuses can 
be regulated by ceasing to sell such parties. 22, Do consider 
grain speculation a detriment to legitimate milling. 23. Cost 
per barrel on our average capacity, including labor, interest, in- 
surance and power, is 40c. 24. Have not increased capacity the 

ast year. 25. Think the prospect for this year is fair. 26. 

ound aoep none barrels cost 3lc here. 27. Round hoops are 
used, 28. ink the tendency of the times is toward consolida- 
tion rather than an increase of small mills. Consolidation is 
bound to come. 29. Weare too small fry to be of any account. 
What millers need is more honest dealing among themselves and 
to be true to themselves. We will give you one actual instance to 
exemplify how one miller will work against another: We had a 
customer _on our books who took one to two cars of floura 
month. We sold for sight draft or cash. Yet it was not long be- 
fore our friend offered 80 days. We finally agreed to give the 
customer 80 days also. Finally the miller offered to give 30 days 
from arrival of goods, which was 10to15 days. I wrote the customer 





we had no flour to sell on such time. In consequence, our friend- 
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ly miller got the customer. - Now this same miller will stand L 4 
in gg gee mnp ony: me g and talk seles for cash and 
only. ey never give time, etc. Now this kind of work is what 
troubles the associations. We get disgusted and loseinterest. We 
do not write this to complain, only to show you one of the rea- 
sons why millers’ associations are not a success. We know of no 
industry in this state where so much capital is employed as in 
this and so much hard work done, which has paid so small a 
revenue. And all the fault of the millers themselves, We are no 
angels and if we lay anything to a miller, it must be the truth. 

J. DeRoo, Holland: 2. Wecan ship straights and good low 
grade abroad to the best advantage. 3. We had almost no forei 
trade on last crop. rospect now. 4. Do believe delays in 
transit have much effect in limiting the foreign demand. 5, Do 
favor millers’ organizations. 7. Believe combinations of millers 
to ulate output are very desirable but not practicable. 8. Do 
not think organization of millers to regulate prices practicable. 
9, Are nota member of the Millers’ National Association. 11. 
Consider traveling salesman to be the best method of disposing 
of product and broker next. 12. As to delay in shipping between 
west and east, have had more than would seem unavoidable. 14. 
Consider mutual insurance cheapest and most satisfactory. 15. 
Believe the interstate law is based on justice and thatit has come 
to stay. Nocongress would dare to repeal it. 16. Business has 
not been satisfactory to us the past year. 17. Consider the great- 
est evils of the trade in general to be too low prices and in the 
south the terms on which many millers make sales. 18. In wheat 
buying, think it better to keep even on the market usually rather 
than to e chances of the rise and fall: 19. The tendency of the 
trade is not toward time sales on flour. 20. Do not have much 
trouble with tricky dealers, unjust claims, etc, with the trade to 
which we now confine ourselves. 21. The best way to regalate 
these abuses would be those suggested by the Central Millers’ As- 
sociation, if backed up by united action on the part of millers, and 
this can best be obtained through associations. 22. Do not con- 
sider grain speculation a detriment to legitimate milling. 24. 
Have not increased capacity the past year. 25. The prospect for 
business this year is poor in this state. 26. Flour barrels cost 28e 
here. 27. Ten round hoops are used. 28. As to a tendency toward 
consolidation rather than an increase of small plants, every four 
corners wants a mill and they generally get it. 


’ Craig Wheat Cleaner Co., Oxford: 1. We prefer domestic 
markets. 5. We favor millers’ organizations if properly man- 
aged. 7. Believe combinations of millers to regulate output de- 
sirable aud possibly practicable, but no nerson engaged in mill- 
oe be allowed to name prices. 8. Think organization of 
millers to regulate prices is practicable. 9. Are not a member of 
the Millers’ National Association. 10. Would suggest as a means 
by which its usefulness can be increased that it employ a good 
man at a good round salary, who is not engaged in milling. 11, 
As to the most satisfactory meth of disposing of product, we 
would not consign a barrel. 12. Have not had much trouble 
about delay in shipment between west and east. 14. Consider 
mutual insurance most satisfactory and cheapest. 15. Think the 
interstate law operates decidedly against shippers. 16. Business 
has been only half satisfactory to us the past year. 17. Think the 
greatest evil of the trade is the manipulation of wheat. We want 
steady prices. 18. In wheat buying we prefer to take our chances 
onthe market rather than buy against sales of flour. 19. We 
think the tendency of the trade is not toward time sales on flour. 
20. We do have considerable trouble with tricky dealers, unjust 
claims, etc. 21, Wethink an attorney hired by the Association, 
could in a brief time, regulate this evil. 22. Emphatically do 
consider grain speculation a detriment to legitimate milling. 23. 
As to cost of manufacture, including all expenses, answer to this 
question gives one’s business away and you should not expect an 
honest answer. 24. Have not increas capacity the past ao: 
25. Think the prospect for business this year is go 26. Flour 
barrels cost 32¢ here. 27. Round hoops are used. 28. We belong 
to the Michigan organization and think it might have accom- 
pias much good if we had managed it with men who did not 

ave their own product to dispose of. Wen a man for secre- 
tary who has no interest in a mill. 


Brand & Hardin, Saginaw: 1. Never tried foreign market. 
7. Believe combinations of millers to regulate output desirable 
but not practicable. 8. Think organization of millers to regulate 
rices is not practicable. 9. Are not a member of the Millers’ 
ational Association. 10. Can suggest no means by which its use- 
fulness can increased. 11. Consider the most satisfactory 
method of disposing of product to be by broker. 12. Have not 
had much trouble about delay in shipment between west and east. 
14. Consider mutual insurance cheapest and most satisfactory. 
15. The interstate law hasnc affectedour trade. 16, Business has 
not been satisfactory to us the past year. 17. Consider the credit 
— the greatest evil of the trade—paying spot cash for every- 
thing and selling on from 30 to 60 and 90 days’ time. 18. Think it 
bettor to buy wheat to cover sales of flour as made than to take 
chances of the market. 19. The tendency of the trade is not toward 
time sales. 20. Donot have much trouble with tricky dealers, 
unjust claims, etc. 22. Do consider grain speculation a detriment 
to legitimate milling. 23. Cost per barrel on our average capac- 
ity, including all expenses, is 25c. 24. Have increased capacity 
the past year about 50 bbls. 25. Think the prospect for this year 
1s good, 26. Barrels cost 32c here. 27. Both round and flat hoops 
are used. 28. Believe the tendency of the times is toward consol- 
idation rather than to an increase of smail mills. 


J. Jenks & Co., Sand Beach: 1. We prefer domestic mar- 
kets. 2. Do not know anything about foreign business. 38. Do 
favor millers’ organizations. 6. For the improvement of these 
organizations would suggest honesty between members and an 
outlook to general benefits instead of the present cussedness to 
make a snide profit. 7. Do not belieye combinations of millers 
to_regulate output desirable or practicable as far as already de- 


velo 8. Do not think organizations of millers to regulate 
prices practicable so far. 9. Area member of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Association. 11. Consider the most satisfactory method of 





disposing of =—*+ to be by our own personal efforts in selling 
from the mill. 12. Have not had much trouble about, delay in 
shipment between west and east. 14. Consider mutual insurance 
the most satisfactory and chearest. 15. Think the interstate law 
has rather helped our trade as it regulates freights. 16. Business 
has not been satisfactory tous the past, year. 17. Consider the 
greatest evil of the trade to be eternal cutting to sell. 18. As to buy- 
ing wheat against sales of flour as made or taking chances of therrise 
and fall of the market, thatisaconundrum. 19. The tendency of 
the trade is not toward time sales on flour with us. 20. Do not 
have much trouble with tricky dealers, unjust claims, ete. 22. Do 
consider grain speculation a detriment to legitimate milling. 23, 
Cost per barrel on our average capacity, including all expenses, 
is18c. 24. Have not increased capacity the past year. 25, Think 
the prospect for this year isfair. 26. Flour barrels cost 32c here. 
27. Both round and flat hoops are used. 28, Believe the tendency 
of the times is toward consolidation of milling interests rather 
than to an increase of small plants. 


Heck Bros., Tecumseh : 
We can ship straight and low gra 
3. Our foreign trade is increasing. 4, We 
have much effect in limiting the foreign demand. 5. On the 
whole, we favor millers’ organizations. 6. As a suggestion for 
the iaguovernent of these organizations we think the National 
should bring all millers together and make set prices according 
to the price of wheat. Believe combinations of millers to reg- 
ulate output are desirable and practicable. If wheat is too high 
for seaboard prices in the west, stop until it is lower. 8. Do 
think organization of millers to regulate prices is practicable. 
9. Are a member of the Millers’ National Association. 10. Asa 
means for increasing its usefulness, would suggest that all good 
mills band together and regulate wheat if too high in the west. 
11. Consider the most satisfactory method of disposing of prod- 
uct to be by mill agent. 12. Have had much trouble about de- 
lay in shipment between west and east. 1: is can be reme- 
died by appointing good men to see to it. 14. Consider mutual 
insurance cheapest and most satisfactory. 15. Regard the inter- 
state law as a success. 16. Business has not been satisfactory to 
us the past year. 17. Consider the greatest evil of the trade to be 
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the ing of wheat in the west. 18. Would buy wheat ageinet 
sales of flour rather than take chances on the market. 19. The 
tendency of the trade is toward time sales on flour. 20. 
have trouble with tricky dealers, unjust claims, etc, on this. side. 
21. In order ate these abuses, millers should sell for cash 
or ship in owner’s name, 22. consider grain speculation a 
detriment to legitimate milling. 23. Cost per barrel on our av- 
erage capacity, including all expenses, is 25c. 24. Have not in- 
creased capacity the past year. 25, Think the prospect for this 
ear is better than for the last two. 26. Flour barrels cost 30c for 
at and 35c for round hoops here. 27, Both round and flat hoops 
are used. 28. Believe the tendency of the times is toward consol- 
idation rather than an increase of small mills, 29, Think the 
ae no 9 regulate the price of wheat and cut off bull movement 
in the wes 


Wm. Hayden, Tecumseh: 1. We prefer foreign markets 
mostly. 2, Can ship straight winter abroad to best advantage. 
8. Our foreign trade is about stationary. 4. Believe that delays 
in transit have much effect in limiting the foreign demand. 
Much trouble is caused by delays at seaport towns. 5. Do favor 
millers’ organizations. 6. Can make no suggestions in particu- 
lar for the improvement or extension of these organizations ex- 
cept in the way of improving. on foreign bills of lading to insure 
reater dispatch. 7. lieve in combinations of millers to regu- 
ate output to some extent. 8. Think it quite possible that or- 
ganization of millers to regulate prices is practicable. % Am a 
member of the Millers’ National Association and have been 
since its organization. 10. As to meansof increasing its useful- 
ness, would suggest unity and honesty among millers. 11, As to 
the most satisfactory method of disposing of product, we make 
customers and sell them from house. 12. Have 1ad much trouble 
about delay in shipment between west and east. 13. As to the 
methods whereby this can be remedied, a committee from the 
National Association could do much to our advantage. 14. Think 
mutual insurance is the most satisfactory and cheapest. 15. The 
interstate law works disadvantageously with us. 16. Business 
has not been satisfactory to us the past year. 17. Consider the 
greatest evil of the trade to be that there are too many mills to 
make the business profitable. 18. As to wheat buying, we take 
the chances of the market rather than to buy against sales of 
flour. 19. Can not say whether the tendency of the trade is 
toward time sales on flour. 20. Have some trouble with tricky 
dealers, unjust claims, etc. 21. The only way_to regulate these 
abuses is by sifting out the poor ones, 22. Do cousider grain 
speculation a detriment to legitimate milling. 23. Cost of man- 
nfecture, inelnding all expenses. is 80e per bbl. 24. Have not in- 
creased capacity the past year. 25. Think the prospect for bus- 
iness this year is rather more hopeful. 26. Flour barrels cost 31c 
here. 27. Round hoops are used. 28. The tendency of the times 
seem to be toward consolidation rather than to an increase of 
small plants. 29. We think that unless the milling business im- 
proves within a year or two, it will take more than ten mills to 
make a cent. 


Lewis Emery, Jr., Three Rivers: 1. I ship about one- 
fourth of my product abroad, 2. Can ship best grade abroad to 
best advantage. 3, Our foreign trade is increasing. | 4. Delays 
in transit have had much effect in limiting the foreign de- 
mand in ¢c.i. f. business. Spot flour sells best. 5. Favor millers’ 
organizations to a certain extent. 7. Believe combinations of 
millers to regulate output are desirable but —- practicable. 
8. Do not think organization of millers to regulate prices is 
practicable. 9. Am a member of the Millers’ National Associa- 
tion. 11. Think the most satisfactory method of disposing of 
product is by mill agent. 12. Have not had much trouble about 
delay in shipment between west and east. 14. Think mutual in- 
surance most satisfactory and cheapest. 15. Consider the inter- 
state law a success. Its tendency has been to help my trade. 
16. Business has been very poor the past year. 17, Consider the 
greatest evils of the trade to_be mill agents and paying brok- 
erage. 18. In buying wheat, I take my chances on the rise and 
fall of the market rather than to buy against sales of flour. 19. 
The tendency of the trade is toward time sales on flour. 20. Do 
not have much trouble with tricky dealers, unjust claims, etc. 
21. Asa method of regulating these abuses, would make all sales 
before shipping and sell only to responsible parties. 22. Consid- 
er the existence of grain speculation a detriment to legitimate 
milling in some cases. 23. Cost per barrel on our average capac- 
ity, including all expenses, is about 25c. Have not increased 
capacity the past year. 25, Think the —— for this year is 
much better than last. 26. Flour barrels cost 83 to 35c here. 27. 
Round hoops are used. 28. Believe the tendency of the times is 
toward small mills for home flour_rather than toward consolida- 
tion into large corporations. 29. If the time comes that farmers 
sell their wheat and buy flour, it would be bad for the small 
country mills. 


MINNESOTA. 


R. M. Todd, Albert Lea: 1. Prefer to ship abroad when there 
isamargin. 2. Can ship low grades abroad to best advantage. 38. 
My foreign trade has declined the past two years. 4. Do not be- 
lieve delays in transit have much effect upon the foreign de- 
mand. 5. Do favor millers’ organizations, 7. Think combina- 
tions of millers to regulate output are desirable but doubt that 
they are practicable. 8, Think it doubtful whether organization 
of millers to regulate prices is practicable. 9. Am not a member 
of the Millers’ Nations! Association. 11. Consider the most sat- 
isfactory method of disposing of product to be by mill agent. 
12, Have not had much trouble about delay in shipment. 14. 
Consider mutual insurance most satisfactory and cheapest. 15. 
Consider the interstate commerce Jaw a decided success, and a 
great help. 16. The milling business the past year has been so- 
so. 17. Consider the greatest evil of the trade to consist in one 
miller trying to under-sell another. 18. Think it better to take 
the chances on the rise and fall of the market rather than to buy 
wheat against sales of flour. 19. Do not think the tendency of 
the trade is toward time sales on flour. 20. As to tricky dealers, 
unjust claims, etc, have more trouble with domestic than for- 
eign trade. 21. Have found no way to regulate these abuses. 22. 
Do consider that grain speculation isa great detriment to legiti- 
mate milling. 23. Cost per barrel on average capacity to manu- 
facture, including labor, interest,insurance and power, is about 
50c. 25. The prospect for businessthis year looks bad at present. 
26. Flour barrels cost 40c here. 27. Round hoops areused. 28. As 
to the consolidation of milling interests rather than increase of 
small plants, it looks as if the “big fellows” wanted some one to 
hold the bag. 


Richmond Milling Co., Argyle ; 1. We prefer domestic mar- 
kets. 5. We favor millers’ organizations. 6, Can make no sug- 
gestions for improvement or extension of these organizations. 
7. Do not believe combinations of millers to regulate output de- 
sirable or practicable. 8. Do think organization of millers to 
regulate prices practicable. 9. Are not a member of the Mill- 
ers’ National Association. 10. Can not suggest any means by 
which its usefulness can be increased. 11. Consider traveling 
salesman the most satisfactory method of disposing of poe 
for small mill. 12. Have not had much trouble about delay in 
shipment between west andeast. 13. Think something after the 
style of the interstate commerce law would remedy this difficulty. 
14. Think mutual insurance is cheapest and most satisfactory. 
16. Business has been satisfactory to us the _— year. 17. Con- 
sider the greatest evil of the trade to be speculative prices on raw 
material. 18. Think it better to buy wheat against the sales of 
flour as made rather than take chances of the market. 19. Tend- 
ency of the trade is toward time sales on flour. 20. Do not as yet 
have much trouble wita tricky dealers, unjust claims, ete. 21. 
The way to regulate these abuses is to refuse their patronage. | 22. 
Do consider grain speculation a detriment to legitimate milling. 
24. Have doubled capacity of our mill the past year. 25. Think 
the prospect for business this year is fair. 


Gouldberg & Anderson, Cambridge: 1. We have a home 
market. 3. Our foreign tradeisincreasing. 5. We favor millers’ 
organizations, 7. Do believe combinations of millers to regulate 
output are desirable and practicable 8. Do not think organiza- 
tion of millers to regulate prices is practicable. 9. Are not a 
member of the Millers’ National Association. 14. Consider mu 








tual insurance cheapest and most satis . 16. Business has 
been satisfactory to us the past year. 22. consider grain 
speculation a detriment to legitimate milling. 24. Have not in- 
creased capacity the past year. 25. Think the prospect this year 
is good. 27. Do not use barrels. 

J. G. Eitel, Chaska: 1. We prefer domestic market. 5. Do 
favor millers’ organizations. 7. Believe combinations of mill- 


ers to ite petpar are desirable and_ practicable to a certain 
extent. 8. Do organization of millers to regulate prices 
is practicable. 9. Are not a member of the Millers’ National 


Association. 11. Think the most satisfactory method of dis- 

ing of product_is by mill agent and traveling salesman. 12. 
Have at times_had much trouble about delay in shipment be- 
tween west and east. 14. hink mutual insurance is cheapest 
and most satisfactory. 15. The interstate law has not affected 
us. 16. Business has been quite satisfactory to us the past year. 
17. Think the greatest evil of the trade is selling on time. 18, 
As to the best method of wheat buying, the miller has but little 
time to speculate, so buying wheat against sales is_ preferable to 
us. 20. Have My had any trouble with tricky dealers, unjust 
claims, etc. 21. The way to regulate these abuses is by the organ- 
ization of millers and black-listing all these scoundrels. 22. Do 
consider grain speculation a detriment to. “4.7? and 
it ought to be prohibited as far as possible by law. 25. Think 
the prospect for milling business this year is hopeful. 


Lee & Herrick, Crookston: 1. We prefer domestic market. 
2. We ship bakers’ to best advantage to foreign markets. 3. Our 
foreign trade is steady. 4, Believe that de - in transit have 
much effect in limiting the foreign demand, particularly this 
year. 5. Are not enthusiastic about millers’ associations thus far. 
6. As a suggestion for the improvement or extension of these or- 
ganizations, we think they need a — manager whose sole busi- 
ness is to look after matters. 7. Do not believe combinations of 
millers to regulate output. desirable or practicable. 8. Do not 
think organization of millers to regulate I practicable. 9. 
not a member of he Millers’ National Association, but are 
of the North Dakota Millers’ Association, 10. We suggest asa 
means by which the usefulness of the National Association can 
be increased that a manager be chosen as abovestated. 11. Con- 
sider the most satisfactory methods of disposing of product 
tobe by direct sales on patent, consignment on bakers’, 12. Have 
had much trouble about delay in shipment between west and east 
by the lakes. 13. To remedy this evil, think more boats are need- 
ed. 14, Consider mutual insurance most satisfactory and cheap- 
est. 15. Donot think the interstate commerce law has affected 
our trade, 16. Business has been fairly satisfactory to us the past 
year. 17. Consider the greatest evils of the trade, too much spec- 
ulation in wheat and too many mills. 18. Regard hedging in 
wheat against sales of flour as better than taking chances of the 
rise and fall of the market. 19. The tendency of the trade has 
not been toward time sales on flour with us. 20. Haveno trouble 
with tricky dealers, unjust claims, cancellation of orders, etc. 21. 
‘There is no way to regulate these abuses as long as wheat and flour 
fluctuate. 22. Doconsider that the existence of grain speculation 
is detrimental to legitimate milling. 23. The cost per barrel on our 
average capacity, including labor, interest, insurance and power 
is 25c. 24. Have not increased capacity the past year. 25. The 
rospect of the milling business for this year is good. 26. Flour 
rrels cost 42c here. 27. Round hoops are used. 28, Think the 
tendency of the times is toward consolidation into large corpor- 
ations. 


M. B. Sheffield. Faribault: 1. We prefer foreign market. 2, 
Can ship bakers’ abroad to best advantage. 3. Our foreign trade 
isincreasing. 4. Believe delays in transit have much effect in 
limiting the foreign demand. 5, Do favor millers’ organizations. 
7. Believe combinations of millers to regulate output are desira- 
ble but not practicable. 8. Do not think organization of millers 
to regulate prices is practicable. 9 Are not a member of the 
Millers’ National Association. 11. Think the most satisfactor: 
method of disposing of product is by millagent. 12. Have hac 
much trouble about delay in shipment between west and east by 
lake. 14. Think mutual insurance is cheapest and most satisfac- 
tory. 15. The effect of the interstate law has been to help our 
trade. 16. Business has not been satisfactory to us the past year. 
17. Think the greatest evils of the trade are the credit system and 
the commission business. 18, Think it better to buy wheat 
against sales of flour as made than to take chances of the market. 
19. The tendency of the trade is decidedly toward time sales on 
flour. 20. Have some trouble with tricky dealers, unjust claims, 
etc, in domestic trade but none in foreign. 21. These abuses 
might be regulated. 22.. Do consider grain speculation a detri- 
ment to legitimate milling. 23. Cost per barrel on our average 
capacity is 28c. 24. Have doubled Lon gees J the past year. 26. 
Flour barrels cost 34c here. 27. Round hoops are used. 28. Do 
believe the tendency of. the times is toward consolidation of 
milling interests rather than an increase of small plants. 


Fergus Flour Mill, Fergus Falls: 1. Prefer domestic markets. 
2. Can ship bakers’ abroad to best advantage. 3. No material 
change in our foreign trade. 4. Do not know whether delays in 
transit have much effect in limiting foreign demand, but am in- 
clined to think they do. 5. Do not favor millers’ organizations 
because they dc not liv. up to their agreements. 6. Can make no 
suggestions as to the improvement or extension of these organi- 
zations. 7, Do not believe combinations of millers to regulate 
output desirable or practicable. 8, Do not think organizations 
of millers to regulate prices practicable. 9. Am not a member of 
the Millers’ National Association. 10. Can not suggest any means 
by which its usefulness can be increased. 11. Think the most 
satisfactory method of disposing of product to be by getting a 
good customer and giving him the brokerage. 12. Have had 
much trouble about, delay in shipment from Duluth, 13. Think 
this could be remedied by having more boat lines. 14. Consider 
mutual insurance — and most satisfactory. 15. Think the 
interstate commerce law has been a help to our business. 16. 
Milling has not been satisfactory to us the past year. 17. Con- 
sider speculation in wheat the greatest evil of the trade. 18. 
Think it the best method when wheat is high to buy against sales 
of flour as made and when low to buy wheat ahead, 19. Can not 
say whether the tendency of the trade is toward time sales. 20. 
Have some trouble, but not much, with tricky dealers, unjust 
claims, etc. 21. The best way to regulate these abuses is to drop 
such persons at first sign. 22. Consider the existence of grain 
speculation a detriment to legitimate milling. 23. Have not in- 
creased capacity the past year. 25. The prospect for business 
this year is fair. 26. Flour barrels cost here about 38c. 27. 
Round hoops are used. 28. Do not know whether the tendency of 
the times is towards consolidation of milling interests or to the 
increase of smaller plants. 


Jennison Bros. & Co., Janesville: 1. As to shipping to for- 
eign or domestic markets our preference depends on price. 2. 
Are able to ship bakers’ an patent abroad to best advantage. 3. 
Our foreign trade is increasing, 4, Do believe that delays in 
transit have much effect in limiting the foreign demand. 5. Do 
favor millers’ organizations in some cases. 6. As a suggestion 
for the improvement of these organizations they should stick to 
their agreements. 7. Do believe combinations of millers to reg- 
ulate output are desirable and practicable. 8. Do think organi- 
zation of millers to regulate prices practicable. 9. Are not a 
member of the Millers’ National Association. 11. Consider the 
most satisfactory method of disposing of product to be by trav- 
eling salesman. 12. Have not had much trouble about delay in 
shipment between west and east. 14. Consider mutual insurance 
cheapest and most satisfactory. 15. Consider that the interstate 
commerce law has been a hindrance to our trade. 16. Business 
has not been very satisfactory to us the past year. 18. Think in 
regard to wheat buying that it is best to buy wheat to cover sales 
or not makethem. 19. Tendency of the trade is not toward time 

es on flour. 20. Do not have much trouble with tricky deal- 
ers, unjust claims, etc. Do regard the existence of grain specu- 
lation as a detriment to legitimate milling, 23. Cost per barrel 
on our average capacity is 20c. 24. Have increased capacity the 
past year 100 bbls per day. 25. Think the prospect for business 
this year is none of the best. 26. Flour barrels cost 35 to 40c 
here, 27. Both round and flat hoops are used, 
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M. T. Gunderson, Kenyon: 1. We prefer to ship to foreign 
markets. 2. Can ship straight grades to best advantage to for- 
eign markets. 8. Our foreign trade has declined the past zea. 
4, Do not know whether delays in transit have much effect in lim- 
iting the foreign demand. 5. We favor millers’ organizations. 6. 
Can not make any suggestions for the improvement or extension 
of these organizations so as toi their benefit e b 
7. Believe combinations of millers to regulate output desirable, 
but not practicable. 8. not think organization of millers to 
regulate prices practicable. 9. Are not a member of the Millers’ 
National Association, 1°. Can not suggest yf means by which 
its usefulness can be increased. 11. Consider the most satisfac- 
tory method of disposing of product to be by mill agent or 
broker. 12, Have not had much trouble about delay in shipment 
between the west and east. 13. Suggest as a method where’ — 
a be remedied, that competition be encouraged. 14, Con- 
sider mutual insurance most satisfactory and cheapest. 15. Con- 
sider the interstate commerce law a success, Its Leper Loney 
been to help our trade. 16. The milling business has not been 
satisfactory to us the past year. 17. Consider the credit system 
the greatest evil of the trade. 18. Think it better to buy wheat 
against sales of flour than to take chances of the rise and fall of 
the market. 19. The tendency of the trade is toward time sales 
on flour. 20. Do not have much trouble with tricky dealers 
either foreign or domestic, unjust claims, ete. 21. Think the way 
to regulate these abuses is to take no chances on irresponsible 
dealers. 22. Do consider that the existence of grain speculation 
is detrimental to legitimate milling. 23. Cost per barrel on our 
average capacity, including labor, interest, insurance and power, 
is 25c. 24. Have not increased capacit the past year. 25. Con- 
sider the prospect for coming year good. 26. We use no barrels. 
28, Think the tendency of the times is to increase the smaller 
and independent plants rather than toward consolidation into 
large corporations. 29, If millers would shut down as soon as 
there is no profit in milling it would be a great deal more_pleas- 
ant for all concerned, instead of running right along and mak- 
ing bad matters worse, thus overstocking the market and placing 
themselves at the mercy of buyers. 


Doran & Smith, Le Sueur: 1. We can ship bakers’ abroad to 
best advantage. 8. Our foreign trade is increasing. 4. Do be- 
lieve delays in transit have much effect in limiting the foreign 
demand. 5, Do favor millers’ organizations, 7. Believe com- 
binations of millers to regulate »utput are desirable and prac- 
ticable, &, Do not think organization of millors to regulate 

rices practicable. 9 Are a member of the Millers’ National 

ssociation. 11. Regard traveling salesman as the most satis- 
factory method of disposing of product. 12. Have not had 
much trouble about delay in shipment between west and east. 
14. Consider mutual insurance cheapest and most satisfactory. 
15. The interstate law has helped our business. 16. Business has 
not been satisfactory to us the past year. 17 Consider the great- 
est evil of the trade too high price of spring wheat. 18. As to 
the methods of wheat buying, it is more conservative to buy 
wheat against sales of flour as made than to take chances on the 
rise and fall of the market. 19. As to the tendency of the trade 
on time sales, we are not asked to give over 30 days. 20. Do not 
have much trouble with tricky dealers, unjust claims, etc. 22. 
Do consider grain speculation a detriment to legitimate milling. 
23. Cost per barrel on our average capacity is 26c. 24. Have not 
increased capacity the past year. 25. Think the prospect for this 
year ao favorable. 26. Flour barrels cost 40c here. Round hoops 
are used, 


R. D, Hubbard & Co., Mankato: 1, Prefer domestic mar- 
ket. 2. Can ship lower grades abroad to best advantage. 3. Our 
foreign trade is increasing slightly. 4. Do believe that delays in 
transit have much effect in limiting foreign demand. 5. Do favor 
millers’ > sagan 7. Do not believe combinations of mill- 
ers to regulate output desirable or practicable. 8. Do not consid- 
er crganization to regulate prices practicable. 9. Are a member 
of the Millers’ National Association. 11. Consider the most sat- 
isfactory method of disposing of product to be by handling 
trade direct from the mill. 12, Have experienced a great deal of 
trouble about delay in shipment between west and east. 13. As to 
the methods whereby this can be remedied, think it would pay the 
Association to put aman at Duluth, Milwaukee and Chicago to 
look after this business. 14, Consider stock companies the most 
satisfactory and cheapest insurance. 15. Believe the interstate 
commerce law isagrand success. 16. Consider the greatest evil 
of the trade to be bulling of the raw material by speculative mill- 
ers. 18. As to the best method of buying wheat, not being specu- 
lators, we believe in protection on sales and _ purchases. 19. The 
tendency of the trade is not toward time sales on flour, 20. Do 
have much trouble with tricky dealers, unjust claims, etc. 
21. The way to regulate these abuses is by publication by the Na- 
tional Association of a black-list and furnishing same to mem- 
bers, 22. Consider grain speculation a detriment to legitimate 
milling. 24. Have not increased capacity the past year. 25. 
Think the prospect for business this year is only fair. 26. Flour 
barrels cost 35c for oak here. 27. Round hoops are used. 28. For 
merchant milling we think the tendency of the times is toward 
consolidation rather than toward the increase of small plants. 











Christian Bros’. Mill Co., Minneapolis: 1. It matters not whether 
we ship to foreign or domestic markets. We choose whichever 
pays best. 2. Can ship bakers’ and low grades abroad to the best 
advantage. 3. Our foreign trade has not changed materially. 
4. Do think delays in transit have much effect in limiting the 
foreign demand. Many have been bitten severely and the burnt 
child dreads the fire. 5. Do favor millers’ organizations. 7. 
From past experience do not believe combinations of millers to 
regulate output are desirable or practicable. 8. Do not think 
organization of millers to regulate prices practicable. 9. Area 
member of the Millers’ National Association. 10. Think its use- 
fulness can be increased by appointing a paid agent to look 
after delay in shipments and damage claims. 11. Think the most 
satisfactory method of disposing of product is that by which 
least expense is incurred. 12. Have had a great deal of trouble 
about delay in ap ee between west and east. 13. Can not 
suggest any meth whereby such delays could be remedied un- 
less a general law could be passed holding transportation com- 
panies liable for unnecessary delays. 14. Consider good mutual 
insurance cheapest and most satisfactory. 15. The interstate law 
has had no material influence on our trade. 16. Can not say that 
business has been satisfactory to us the past year. 18. In wheat 
buying think it better to take the chances of the market than to 
buy against sales of flouras made. 19. Have noticed no change 
as to the tendency of the trade towards time sales on flour. 20. 
Do not have much trouble with tricky dealers, unjust claims, etc. 
22. Do consider grain speculation a detriment to legitmate mill- 
ing. 24. Have not increased capacity the past year. 25. Think 
the prospect for business this year is fairly good. 26. Flour 
barrels cost 32 to 84c here. 27. Round hoops are mostly used. 
28. Do believe the tendency of the times is toward consolidation 
of milling interests rather than an increase of small plants. 


_. Holly Flouring Mills, Minneapolis: 1. We prefer to ship to 
either foreign or domestic markets according to which pays the 
best prices. This is sometimes one and sometimes the other. 2. 
We can ship bakers’ abroad to best advantage. 3. Our foreign 
trade isincreasing. 4. Delays in transit probably have much ef- 
fect in limiting the foreign demand, though there are few com- 
plaints. 5. We should favor millers’ organizations if all millers 
did not havean ax to grind, 6, As a suggestion for improving 
and extending these organizations would say, let all millers for- 
get to bring their axes and go in for the greatest good of the 
greatest number. 7. Do not believe combinations of millers to 
regulate output are desirable or practicable under any circum- 
stances, 8. Do not think organization of millers to regulate 
prices is practicable except for a strictly local trade. 9. Are a 
member of the Millers’ National Association. 10. As a means for 
increasing its usefulness, think it should find some means to de- 
crease time of shipments in transit. 11. Think the most satis- 
factory methods of disposing of product are by mill agents and 
sales direct from the mill. 12. Have had a great deal of trouble 
about delay in shipment between west and east. 13. Think this 
could not remedied without thorough organization of the 
millers, 14, Believe the interstate law is a benefit in some re- 
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oo andin others not. Taking italtogether, believe it is a good 
ing. 16, As to whether business has been satisfactory to us the 
past year !!!!!! (not for publication.) 17. Think the great- 
est evil of the trade is shipping flour out and making prices on 
arrival or at some other time in the future. 18, Regard it as bet- 
ter to buy wheat against sales of flour’ as made than to take 
chances on the market. 19, The tendency of the trade is not 
toward time sales on flour with us. 20, Do not have much trou- 
ble with tricky dealers, unjust claims, etc. 21, The way to regu- 
late these abuses is to keep — eyes open and not get caught a 
second time. 22. Do consider grain speculation a detriment to 
legitimate milling. 23. Cost per barrel on our average capacity 
to manufacture isabout lic. 24. Have not increased capacity the 
past_year. 25. Think the prospect for business this year is fair. 
26. Flour ls cost 32c here. 27. Round hoops are used. . 
Believe the tendency of the times is toward consolidation of 
milling interests rather than an increase of small plants. 


Minneapolis Flour Mfg. Co., Minneapolis: 1. We do all the 
domestic trade ible. This year the —_ market is better 
than usual. 2. We ship bakers’ abroad largely but the demand 
for patent is increasing. 3. Our foreign trade is increasing. 4. 

ys in transit are affecting foreign trade somewhat, but domes- 
tic trade more,and something must be donetoremedy it. 5. Do not 
favor millers’ organizationsasa rule. 7. Believe combinations of 
millersto regulate output desirable but not practicable. 8. Do 
not think organization of millers to regulate prices is practi- 
cable. 9 Are not a member of the Millers’ National Associa- 
tion. 11, Think the most satisfactory methods of ——— of 
product are by traveling salesmen and brokerage. 12. Have fad 
no end of ‘combi about delay in shipment between west and east. 
13. Would suggest as a poner of remedying such delay, a law 
compelling railroads to haul a specified number of miles per day. 
15. As to the success or failure of the interstate law, the question 
is too profound to answer. 16. Business has been satisfactory to 
us the past year. 17, Think the greatest evils of the trade are de- 
laysintransit. 18. In wheat buying think it better to keep flour 
sales covered than to take chances on the market. 19. The tend- 
ency of the trade is no more toward time sales on flour now than 
in the past. 20. Do not have have much trouble with tricky 
dealers, unjust claims, etc. 21. There is no way at present to 
regulate these abuses except to let such people alone. 22. Do con- 
sider grain speculation a detriment to legitimate milling. 24. 
Have increased capacity of our millsthe past year from 500 to 
SOO bbis. 25. Think the prospect for business this year is fair. 
26. Flour barrels cost 32 to 34¢ here. 27. Round hoops are used 
mostly, 28. Apparently the tendency of the times is toward 
consolidation of milling interests rather than an increase of small 
plants. 

Pettit, Christian & Co., Minneapolis: 1. We prefer ——_ 
markets at the same price, 2. Can ship bakers’ and low grades 
to the best advantage abroad. 38. Our foreign trade is increasing. 
4, Believe delays in transit have some effect in limiting the for- 
eign demand. 5. Favor millers’ organizations to settle patent 
claims. 6. Can make no suggestions for | atten or exten- 
sion of these organizations. 7. Do not believe combination of 
millers to regulate output desirable or practicable. 8. Do not 
think organizations of millers to regulate prices practicable. 9. 
Are a member of the Millers’ National Association. 10, Can 
suggest no means by which its usefulness can be increased. 11. 
Consider the most satisfactory method of disposing of product 
to be by salesman on salary or to sell direct from the mill office. 
We call nately all our product direct from our office. 12. Have 
experienced much trouble about delay in shipment between west 
and east. 13. Can not suggest any methods whereby this can be 
remedied. 14, Consider regular insurance cheapest and most 
satisfactory. 15. Are well satistied with the interstate commerce 
law. 16. Milling has not been satisfactory to us the past year. 
17. Consider the greatest evil of the trade the fact that millers 
have too much pride to shut down when out of orders and go on 
running and consigning their product. 18. Consider the best 
method to be to buy wheat against sales of flouras made rather 
than take the chances of the market. 19. Tendency of the tradeis 
toward time sales on flour. 20. Do not have much trouble with 
tricky dealers, unjust. claims, etc. 21. As to the regulation of 
these abuses, each miller sh« suld insist on the faithful fulfillment 
of all contracts. 22. Cost per barrel on our average oe in- 
cluding all expenses, is from 20 to 25c according to the season. 
24. Have not increased capacity the past year. 25. The prospect 
for milling this year is fair. 26. Flour barrels cost from 32 to 33e 
here. 28. Believe the tendency of the times is toward consolida- 
tion of milling interests into large corporations rather than to an 
increase of small plants. 


Chas. A. Pillsbury & Co., Minneapolis: 5. Do favor millers’ 
organizations. 7. Do believe combinations of millers to regulate 
output practicable and desirable. 8. Do think organizations 
of millers to regulate B gens practicable. 9. Are a member 
of the Millers’ National Association. 11. Consider the most 
satisfactory methods of disposing of product to 
our own salaried agents; no commissions or_ brokerages. 
12. Have not had much trouble about delay in shipment 
between west and east. 14. Consider mutual insurance 
cheapest and most satisfactory. 15. Do not consider the in- 
terstate law a benefit to anybody or anysection. 16. Business has 
been satisfactory to us the past year. 17. Consider the greatest 
evil of the trade to consist in believing what your eastern, corre- 
spondents say as to the price your neighbors are selling their flour 
for. 19. No, the tendency of the trade is not toward time sales on 
flour. 20. Have very little trouble with tricky dealers, unjust 
claims, ete. 22. Consider that grain speculation is decidedly 
detrimental to legitimate milling. 26. Flour barrels cost here 
about 33c. 27, Round hoops are used. 28. The tendency of the 
times is toward consolidation of milling interests rather than to 
the increase of small plants. 


Sidle Fletcher Holmes Co., Minneapolis: 1, We prefer for- 
eign markets. 2. We can ship bakers’ to best advantage abroad. 
8. There is no material change in our foreign trade. 4. Do not 
believe that delays in_transit have much effect in limiting the 
foreign demand, 5. Do favor millers’ organizations. 6. Can 
make no suggestions for improvement or extension of these or- 
ganizations. 7. Do believe combinations of millers to regulate 
output desirable and_ practicable, if ironclad and cover enough 
territory. 8. Do think organization of millers to regulate prices 
practicable under the same conditions as previously stated. 9. 
Are not a member of the Millers’ National Association, 10. Can 
not suggest any means by which its usefulness can be increased. 
11. Consider the most satisfactory method of disposing of prod- 
uct to be by mill agent. 12. Have hadmuch trouble about delay 
in shipment between west and east. 14, Think mutual insurance 
is most satisfactory and cheapest.’ 15. The interstate commerce 
law cuts no figure whatever with us. 18. Weconsider it best 
always to buy wheat against sales of flour rather than take 
chances of the market. 19. The tendency of the trade is toward 
time sales on flour. 20. We do have much trouble with tricky 
dealers, unjust claims, etc. 21, We think concerted action of the 
members of the Millers’ National Association might regulate 
these abuses. 22. Do consider grain speculation a detriment to 
legitimate milling. 25. Consider prospect for milling this year 
to be good. 27. Both round and flat hoops are used here. 
Think the tendency of the times is toward consolidation of mill- 
ing interests rather than to the increase of small plants. 


The Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis: 3. Our foreign 
trade increased up to 1889, 4. Think delays in transit have very 
zreat effect in limiting the foreign demand. A recent Glasgow 
etter gives delayed transit asa reason for restricted business. 
5. We favor millers’ organizations. 7. Do not believe combina- 
tions of millersto regulate output desirable or practicable. 8. Do 
not think organization of millers to regulate prices practica- 
ble. 9 Are a member of the Millers’ National Association. 11. 
Think the most satisfactory method of dieposing of product is 
first by direct mill sales and second by millagent. 12. Trouble 
about delay in shipment between west and east neverceases. 13. 
Would suggest asa method for remedying such delays that we 
cultivate a opeakiien on the, part of railroad companies to live 
up to their promises. 14. Think properly managed mutual insur- 
ance is cheapest, Both mutual and regular are good. 16, Busi- 
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ieee has harily been satisfactory to us the past year. 17. Think 
the greatest evil of the trade is lying. 18, As to whether it is bet- 

er to buy wheat against sales of flour as made or take ces of 
the market, adopt either plan and you will wish you had not. 19. 
The tendency of the trade is toward time sales on flour, 20. Do 
not have much trouble about em | dealers, unjust claims, etc, 
Occasio a mean customer will send in aclaim for Mec for 
damage. 21. The way to regulate these abuses is to e the first 
opportunity to get, even. 22. Do consider the existence of grain 
= a detriment to legitimate milling if carried to excess. 
24, Have not increased capacity the past year. 25. Think the 
26. Flour barrels cost 





prospect for business this year is fair, 
82 to 34c here. 27. Both round and flat hoops are used. 28. 
Think the tendency of the times is toward consolidation of mill- 
ing interests rather than an increase of small plants. 29. Let 
congress passa plain law compelling the use of a clear, fair bill 
of lading and defining the obligations of common carriers. 


Dunwoody & Corson, New Richland: 1. Wepreferto ship to 
foreign markets. 2. Can ship bakers’ to foreign markets to best 
advantage. 3. Our foreign trade seems to increase at present 4. 
Believe delays in transit have much effect in limiting the foreign 
demand. 5. We do favor millers’ organizations. 6. To improve or 
extend these organizations so as to increase their practical ben- 
efit, can only suggest that they be made more binding. 7. Be- 
lieve combinations of millers to regulate output desirable but 
not practicable. 8. Think organizations of millers to regulate 
prices could be made practicable. 9. Are not a member of the 

fillers’ National Association, but were members of the Southern 

Minnesota Association while it lasted. 11. Consider the most 
satisfactory method of disposing of _ product to be by traveling 
man, 12. Have not had serious trouble about delay in shipping 
between west and east. 14. Consider mutual insurance most sat- 
isfactory and cheapest. 15. Consider the interstate commerce 
law a help in the main, as it is an honest measure. 16. Business 
has not been satisfactory to us the past year. 17. Consider gam- 
bling in wheat the greatest evilof the trade. 18. Wetake chances 
of the rise and fall of the market rather than buy wheat against 
sales of flour as made. 1% We try to keep from the tendency 
toward time sales on flour. 20, Last year we had considerable 
trouble with tricky dealers, unjust claims, ete. 21. These abuses 
— be regulated by having an organization, reporting them 
and suing the offenders. 22. Consider the existence of grain 
speculation a very great detriment to legitimate milling, 23. 
Cost per barrel on average capacit », 24. Have not increased 
capacity the past year. 25. The prospect for this year is good. 
26. Flour barrels the past year cost 35c here. 27. Round hoops 
are used, 
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Birum & Anderson, North Redwood: 1. We prefer domestic 
market. 2. We can ship bakers’ abroad to best advantage. 3. 
Our foreign trade continues about the same. 4. Do believe de- 
lays in transit have much effect in limiting the foreign demand. 
5. Do favor millers’ organizations, 6. Can make no suggestions 
for improving or extending these organizations. 7. Do believe 
combinations of millers to regulate output desirable and practi- 
eable. 8. Think organization of millers to regulate prices is 
practicable. 9. Are not a member of the Millers’ National Asso- 
ciation, 10. Can not suggest any means for increasing its useful- 
ness. 11. Think the most satisfactory method of disposing of prod- 
uct is by mill agent. 12. Have not had much trouble about delay 
in shipment between west and east. 13. Can suggest no methods 
for remedying such delay. 14. Think mutual insurance cheapest 
and most satisfactory. 15. Regard the interstate law as a success. 
16. Business has been satisfactory to us the past year. 17. 
Think selling on time is the greatest evil of the trade. 18, Think 
it better in wheat buying to take chances on the market than to 
buy against sales of flour as made, 19. The tendency of the trade 
is toward time sales on flour, 20. Do not have much trouble 
with tricky dealers, unjust claims, etc. 21. The only way to regu- 
late these abuses is by combinations. 22. Do oonelder grain 
speculation a detriment to legitimate milling. 23. Cost per bar- 
rel on our average capacity to manufacture is about 25c. 24. 
Have not increased capacity the past year. 25. Think the pros- 
ect for business this year is good. 26. We use no barrels. 29. 

hink the tendency of the times is toward the increase of small 
independent plants rather than toward consolidation of milling 
interests. 


Hastings & Diment, Owatonna: 1. We prefer domestic mar- 
ket. 2. We can ship patent and bakers’ to best advantage abroad. 
3. Our foreign trade is. increasing. 4. Do believe that delays in 
transit have much effectin limiting the foreign demand, 7. Do 
not believe combinations of millers to regulate output desirable 
or practicable. 8. Dothink organization of millers to regulate 
prices practicable. 9. Are not a member of the Millers’ National 
Association. 10. Can suggest no means by which its usefulness 
can be increased, 11. Consider the most satisfactory method of 
disposing of product to be by orders direct. 12. Have not expe- 
rienced much trouble about delay in shipment between west and 
14. Consider mutual insurance cheapest and most satisfac- 
tory. 15. Consider the interstate commerce law a good one when 
lived up to. 16. Business has not been satisfactory to us the 
past year. 17. Consider the greatest evil of the trade to be the 
fact that millers are too anxious to sell on small margins in order 
to keep going. 18. As to the best method of buying wheat, we 
use our own judgment as to buying against sales or taking 
chances of the market. 19. The tendency of the trade is not 
toward time sales on flour. 20. Do not have much trouble with 
iricky dealers, unjust claims, etc. 21. As to means of regulating 
these abuses, when you know you are right, insist on having 
your just claims paid. 24. Have increased capacity the past year 
25 bbis. 25. Think the prospect for business this year is moder- 
ate. 28. Do not believe the tendency of the times is toward con- 
solidation of milling interests rather than to the increase of 
small plants. 


east. 


Globe Milling Co., Perham: 1. We prefer domestic markets. 
4. Believe delays in transit have much effect in limiting the for- 
eign demand. Have refused orders because we could not guaran- 
tee duration of transit. 5. We favor millers’ organizations to a 
limited extent. 7. Do not believe combinations of millers to 
regulate output desirable or practicable. 8. Do not think organi- 
zation of millers to regulate prices practicable. 9. Are not a 
member of the Millers’ National Association. 11. Think trav- 
eling salesman the most satisfactory method of disposing of 
product. 12. We have had much trouble about delay in ship- 
ment between west and east. 13. As to the methods of remedy- 
ing this evil can only suggest that congress make railroads re- 
sponsible for the delay. 14. Consider mutual insurance cheapest 
and most satisfactory. 15. As to the interstate commerce ee. 
think railroad companies would sometimes grant better rates if 
they had power to do so. 16, The past season has been most unsat- 
isfactory to us. 17. Consider wheat speculation the greatest evil 
of the trade. 19. The tendency of the trade is rather toward time 
sales on flour. 20. We do not have much trouble with tricky 
dealers, unjust. claims, etc. 22. Most certainly do consider grain 
speculation a detriment to legitimate milling. 24. Have not in- 
creased capacity the past year, 25. Think the prospect for this 
year is fairly good. 26. Flour barrels cost 40c here. 27. Round 
100ps are used. 29. We think the offer of bonuses for the erec- 
tion of flourmills bad in every way. A flour mill should only be 
erected in a location where its natural advantages enable it to 
come in competition with milling centres or be limited to such a 
capacity as the needs of the immediate neighborhood require. 


Hill & Putney, Royalton: 1. We prefer domestic market. 3. 
We have no foreign trade. 5. Do not know whether we favor 
millers’ organizations as we are not connected with any. 7. Do 
not believe combinations of millers to regulate output are practi- 
cable, 8. Do not think organization of millers to regulate prices 
practicable. 9. Are not a memper of the Millers’ National Asso- 
ciation, 11. Think the most satisfactory method of disposing of 
product is by traveling salesmen. 12. Have nothad much trouble 
about delay in shipment between west and east except from car 
famine during the autumn months. 14. Consider mutual insur- 
ance cheapest and most satisfactory. 15. Our trade is not affect- 
ed by the interstate law. 16. Business has not been satisfactory 


the past year, » We had little local wheat and milled wheat in 
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transit. Millions of pounds accumulated. which was of no use 
to us in local shipments. 17. Consider the credit system and sell- 
ing under a letter or brand not your own the greatest evils of the 
trade ; also rough handing of packages in transit, resulting in 
charges for cooperage, light weight, etc. 28. As to whether it is 
preferable to buy wheat against sales of flour as made or to take 
chances of the 1 et, it is about an even thing. 19..The tend- 
ency of the trade. is towards time sales on flour. 20. Do not 
have much trouble with tricky dealers, unjust claims, etc, 21, 
The way, to regulate these abuses is to investigate individual 
cases and when evidence of guilt is sufficient, black-list them. 
The NORTHWESTERN MILLER would probably be glad to publish 
the names of dishonest dealers. 22. Do consider grain specula- 
tion a detriment to legitimate milling. 23. Cost per barrel on 
our average capacity, including labor, interest insurance, power 
and repairs, is, nearly 20c. 24. Have increased capacity the past 
year between 25 and 50 bbls. 25. Think the prospect for business 
this year is good. 26. Flour barrels cost 34c here. 27. Round 
hoops are used. 28. Do not believe the tendency of the times is 
toward consolidation of milling interests rather than an increase 
of small plants. 


raopee Mill Co., Shakopee: 1. We prefer domestic markets. 
2. Can ship bakers’ abroad to best advantage. 5. Do favor mill- 
ers’ organizations. 6, For the improvement and extension of 
these organizations so as to increase their practical benefit, would 
suggest that they get transportation companies to settle just 
claims in a reasonable time. 7. Believe combinations of millers 
to regulate output are desirable if practicable. 8. Do not think 
organization of millers to regulate prices practicable. 9. Area 
member of the Millers’ National Association, 10, Can not suggest 
any means to increase its usefulness. 11. Consider @ good agent 
the most satisfactory way of disposing of product. 12. Have 
not had much srouaie about delay in shipments between west 
and east. 13, Can not suggest any methods whereby such delays 
can remedied, 14. Consider mutual insurance cheapest and 
most satisfactory. 15. Consider the interstate commerce law a 
good measure. It helps at non-competitive points. 16. Business 
has not been satisfactory to us the past year. 17. Consider lack 
of profit the greatest evil of the trade. 18. As to buying wheat 
against sales of flour as made or taking chances of the rise and 
fall of the market, by either plan you get left. Doone and you 
wish you had done the other. 19. The tendency is not toward 
time sales on flour with us. 20. Do not have much trouble with 
tricky dealers, unjust claims, etc. 21. The way to regulate these 
abuses is io make meu honesi. 22, Most certaiiiy consider 
the existence of grain speculation a detriment to legimate 
milling. 23. Cost per barrel on our average capacity is about 25c. 
24. Have not increased capacity the past year. 25, The pros- 
pect for milling this year looks fair at present. 26. Flour barrels 
cost 36c here. 27. Round hoops are used. 28. Believe the tend- 
ency of the times may be toward consolidation of milling interests 
in cities but not in the country. Can’t, consolidate all by your- 
self, 29. Cost of manu.acture varies with cost of fuel _and one 
engineers largely in same place. Do not know how to figure it ti 
the end of the year. 


Sleepy Eye Roller Mill Co., Sleepy Eye: 1. We prefer do- 
mestic market. 5. We favor millers’ organizations. 6. Think 
these organizations might be improved and extended if all would 
join. 7. Believe combinations of millers to regulate output de- 
sirable and practicable. 8, Think organization of millers to reg- 
ulate prices is practicable. 9, Are not a member of the Millers’ 
National Association. 10, Can not suggest any means for in- 
creasing its usefulness. 11. Think the most satisfactory method 
of disposing of product is by traveling salesmen. 12. Reve not 
had much trouble about delay in shipmerit, between west and 
east. 14. Think mutual insurance is cheapest and most satisfac- 
tory. 15. The interstate law has neither injured nor helped us. 
16. Business has n satisfactory to us the past year. 17. Think 
the greatest evil of the trade is competition with poor flour. 18. 
In wheat buying think it better to take chances of the market 
rather than buy against sales of flour as made. 19. The tendency 
of the trade is partially toward time sales on flour. 20. Do have 
much trouble with tricky dealers, unjust claims, etc. 21. There 
is no way to regulate these abuses. Competition is so hot that 
buyers are independent, 22. Do consider grain speculation a 
detriment, to legitimate milling. 23, Cost per barrel on our aver- 
age capacity to manufacture, including labor, interest, insurance 
and power, is lic. 24. Have increased capacity the past year 100 
bbls. 25. Think the prospect for business this year is not ver 
good. 26. Flour barrels cost 40c here. 27. Round hoops are used. 
28, Can not say whether the tendency of the times is toward con- 
solidation of milling interests or an increase of small plants. 


Caspar Spivak, Sunrise City: 1. I prefer domestic mar- 
kets. 4. Do believe that delays in transit have much effect in 
limiting the foreign demand, 5. Do favor millers’ organizations. 
7, Do believe combinations of millers to regulate output are de- 
sirable and practicable if fairly managed. 8. Do think organiza- 
tions of millers to regulate prices practicable if strictly carried 
out. 9. Am not a member of the Millers’ National Association, 
but think it a good organization. 14. Consider mutual insurance 
cheapest and most satisfactory. 15. Have no experience in the 
matter of the interstate commerce law. 16. Milling has not been 
satisfactory to me the past year. 17. The greatest evil of the 
trade in this section is that there is no wheat. Rust and chinch 
bugs injured it. 18. Think it better to buy wheat against sales 
of flour if it can be had rather than take the chances of the mar- 
ket. 19. The tendency of the trade is toward time sales on flour. 
20. Do have much trouble with tricky dealers, unjust claims, 
etc. 21. There is not to my knowledge any way to regulate these 
abuses. 22. Do consider grain speculation adetriment to legiti- 
mate milling. 25. Consider the prospect for milling this year very 
good, 26. L use no barrels, but all sacks. 


J. Quirk, Waterville: 1. We prefer domestic markets. 2. 
Can ship bakers’ to best advantage abroad. 3. Our foreign 
trade is increasing. 4. Believe that delays in transit have much 
effect in ey the foreign demand. 5. Do favor millers’ or- 
ganizations if all members can be depended upon to do as they 
agree. 6, Can make no suggestions for the improvement or ex- 
tension of these organizations. 7. Do not believe combinations 
of millers to regulate outputs desirable or practicable. 8. Do 
not think organizations to regulate prices practicable. 9. Am 
not a member of the Millers’ National Association. 11. Con- 
sider the most satisfactory method of disposing of product to be 
by traveling salesmen. 12. Have not had much trouble about de- 
lay in shipment between west and east. 14. Consider mutual in- 
surance cheapest and most satisfactory. 15. Regard the inter- 
state commerce law as a success, 16. Wessaas has been fairly 
satisfactory to us the past year. 17. Consider the greatest evils 
of the trade to be ruinous competition of your neighbors and 
wheat gambling. 18. Think it best to take the chances on the 
rise and fall of the market in wheat buying rather than buy 
against sales of flour. 19, The tendency of the trade is toward 
time sales on flour, 20. Do have much trouble with tricky deal- 
ers, unjust claims, ete, 21. The best way to regulate these abuses 
is for millers to organize and black-list all such persons. 22. Do 
consider that grain speculation is a detriment to legitimate mill- 
ing. 23. Cost per barrel on average capacity, including labor, in- 
terest, insurance and power is 20c. 24. Have increased capacit 
the past year 50 bbls. 25. Prospect for business this year is good. 
26. Flour barrels here cost 34c._ 27. Round hoops are used. 28. 
Believe the tendency of the times is toward consolidation of 
milling interests rather than to an increase of smaller plants. 


Ackermann Bros., Young America: 1. We prefer domestic 
markets. 2. Wecan ship bakers’ abroad to best advantage. 4. 
Do believe that delays in transit have much effect in limiting for- 
eign demand. 5, e do favor millers’ organizations. 6. Can 
make no suggestions for the improvement or extension of these 
organizations. 7. Do believe combinations of millers to regulate 
output Clesirable and practicable. 8. Do not think organization 
of millers to regulate prices practicable. 9. Are a member of 
the Millers’ National Association. 10. Can not suggest any 
means by which its usefulness could be increased. 11. Believe 
the most satisfactory method of disposing of product is by mill 
agent. 12. Have not had much trouble about delay in shipment 
between west and east. 13. Can not suggest any methods where- 
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by such delay can be remedied, 14, Consider regular insurance 
cheapest and most satisfactory. 15, Consider the interstate com- 
merce law a success. It helps the mills, especially those which have 
no competing railroad. 16. Business has been satisfactory to us 
the past year. 17. Consider the greatest evil of the trade to 
wheat speculation.- 18. In wheat buying think it better to, take 
chances of the market rather than buy wheat against sales of 
flour. 19, The tendency of the trade is toward time sales on flour. 
20. Do have much trouble with tricky dealers, unjust claims, 
etc. 21, These abuses can be regulated by having laws passed to 
compel commission houses to give name and business place of 
buyers, which would enable shippers to make inquiries. | 22. 
Do consider grain speculation a detriment to legitimate milling. 
23. Cost per barrel on our average capacity, including labor, in- 
terest, insurance and. power, is 35c. 24. Have not increased ca- 
pacity the past year. 25. Think the rospect for business this 
year 1s fair. 26. Flour barrels cost 40c here. 27. Round hoops are 
used, 28. Think the tendency of the times is toward increase 
of independent plants rather than toward consolidation of mill- 
ing interests into large corporations. 


MISSOURI. 


Metcalfe, Miller & Co., Palmyra: 1. We prefer domestic 
markets. 2. Can ship extra fancy abroad to best advantage. 3. 
Our foreign trade is steady. 5. Do favor millers’ organizations. 
j. Believe combinations of millers to regulate output desirable 
and practicable. 8, Think organization of millers to regulate 
prices practicable. 9. Are not a member of the Millers’ National 
Association. 11. Consider the most satisfactory method of dis- 
posing of product to be by broker. 12. Have not had much 
trouble about delay in shipment between west and east. 14. Con- 
sider mutual insurance cheapest and most satisfactory. 15. The 
interstate lawhas not hindered ourtrade. 16, Business has been 
satisfactory to us the past year. 18, As to wheat buying, consider 
it better to keep sales all covered than to take chances of the 
market. 19. The tendency of the trade is not toward time sales 
on flour. 20. Have no trouble with tricky dealers, unjust claims, 
ete. 22. Do not consider grain speculation a detriment to legiti- 
mate milling. 23. Cost per barrel on our average capacity to 
manufacture is 30c. 24. Have not increased capacity the ast 
year. 25. Think the prospect for this year is fair. 26. Flour bar- 
rels cost 3c here. 27. Round hoops are used. 28. Do not, be- 
lieve the tendency of the times is toward consolidation of milling 
interests rather than the increase of small plants. 


8. H. Merten & Co., St. Charles: 1. We prefer domestic mar- 
kets. 2. Donot ship abroad. 5. Do favor millers’ organizations. 
6. As to suggestions for improving or extending these organiza- 
tions, they should have monthly reports regarding prospects of 
growing crops, stocks on hand and stocks in farmers hands. 
7. Believe combinations of millers to regulate output desirable 
and practicable. 8. Think organization of millers to regulate 
prices practicable. 9. Are a member of the Millers’ National 
Association. 10, Think its usefulness can be increased by the 
same methods as suggested in No. 6. 11. Consider the most satis- 
factory method of disposing of product in large markets to be by 
a good broker ; otherwise teaveting salesmen. 12. Have had no 
trouble about delay in shipment between westand east. 14. Con- 
sider mutual insurance cheapest and most satisfactory by half. 
16. Business has been satisfactory to us the past year. 17. Con- 
sider the greatest evils of the trade to be_over-production and 
consequent cutting of prices on flour. 18. Prefer taking chances 
on the market in buying wheat rather than to buy against sales of 
flour as made. 19, Think the tendency of the trade is not towa 
time sales on flour People are getting more into cash business. 
20. Do not have much trouble with tricky dealers, unjust claims, 
ete. 22. Consider the option trade 1 detriment to jegitimate mill- 
ing. 23. We figure 75c as the cost per barrel on our are 
capacity to manufacture. 24. Have not increased capacity the 
past year. 25. Think the prospect for business this year is . 
26. Flour barrels cost. 36c here. 27. Round hoops are used. | 28, 
Think the tendency of the times is probably towards 2zonsolida- 
of milling interests, but the increase of small plants is more 
desirable. 


Kauffman Milling Co., St. Louis: 1. We prefer domestic 
market. 2. Can ship patents and straights abroad to best advan- 
tage. 8. Our foreign trade is increasing. 4, Do believe delays 
in transit have much effect in lim‘ting the foreign demand but 
it can’t be helped. The railroads are our rulers and we are the 
subjects. 5. Do favor millers’ organizations if you mean like the 
National Association. 6. Asa suggestion for the improvement 
and extension of the National Association, at its next meeting a 
bureau of statistics should be established for the useof millers 
only and a pro rata tax be levied to sustain it. 7. Do not not be- 
lieve combinations of millers to regulate output desirable or 
practicable. There are too many small country mills which can 
not be reached. 8. Do not think organization of millers to regu- 
late prices practicable, as they won't live up to their agreements 
and do notall make the same grades of flour. 9. Are a member 
of the Millers’ National Association. 10. We suggested means of 
increasing the usefulness of the National Association in answer 
to No. 6, and in addition would suggest more business and less 
spread at its meetings. 11. Consider the most satisfactory method 
of disposing of product to be by mill agent. 12. Have not had 
much trouble about delay in shipment between west and east ex- 
cept on account of scarcity of cars. 13. As a method whereby 
such delay can be remedied, would suggest that we boss the rail- 
roads instead of being their subjects. e mean the whole Amer- 
ican people. 14. Consider mutual insurance cheapest and most 
satisfactory, but mutual companies are the crankiest. 15. Regard 
the interstate law as a farce, because it is not enforced. 16. Busi- 
ness has been entirely satisfactory to us the past year. 17. Con- 
sider the greatest evil of the trade to be difficulty of the average 
flour buyer in telling good stock flour from poor. The buyer is 
fooled so often by irresponsible agents who misrepresent their 
mills that responsible agents and millers suffer by lack of confi- 
dence of the buyer. Tricky brokers should be condemned. 20. 
Do not have much trouble with tricky dealers, unjust claims, etc. 
The trouble is with mistakes of agents. 21 Asa means of regu- 
lating these abuses would have a central bureau of information 
to notify all members of any irregularity of agents and buyers and 
trouble will disappear. 22. Emphatically do not consider grain 
speculation a detriment to legitimate milling. 23, Cost per bar- 
rel on our average capacity to manufacture varies. 24. Have in- 
creased capacity the past year 500 bbls. 25. Think the prospect 
for business this year is good. 26. Flat hoop flour barrels are 26c 
here, round hoops 30c, both at mill. 27, About half round and 
half flat hoops are used. 28. Do not believe the tendency of the 
times is toward consolidation of milling interests rather than an 
increase of small plants. 29. Consolidation is impracticable with 
mills because sacrifice would have to be made by the large mills 
which enjoy advantages the small ones do not. Besides, small 
mills have all to gain and_ nothing to lose and large corporations 
do not invest in that_ kind of property. We suggest that millers 
learn some sense and figure on the cost of making flour a little 
more closely and then not sell belowcost. And by all means quit 
consigning flour. It glutsthe market and places the important 
matter of fixing the prices in the hands of the commission mer- 
chants who know nothing about the cost to manufacture and are 
not much interested in making a profit for the miller. The man- 
ufacturer who delegates the making of the selling price of his 
goods to the man from whom he has borrowed money by drawing 
against bill of lading will never go ahead in the milling business. 
This old method was all right when margins were large but is 

layed out now. There isa good deal to be said on this subject 
but space and time forbid. 


Victoria Flour Mill, St. Louis, per Alex. H. Smith, manager : 
1. As to domestic and foreign markets net results must determine 
preference. 2. High grades are salable to best advantage abroad. 
8. Our foreign trade fluctuates, dependent upon our ability to 
meet buyers’ views of value, which is the only limit to volume of 
business. 4. Delays in transit are not of frequent occurrence with- 
in our experience and when they do occur are — as likely to 
benetit as to damage buyers by the advance of market and free car- 
rying charges. 5. We certainly favor millers’ organizations. 6. 
Rheir benefits to the trade can be increased in proportion to the 


























increase of membership. 7. Combinations to regulate output 
and control prices are now prohibited by a legislative enactment 
in Missouri and some other states, therefore are impracticable. 
9. We are members of the Millers’ National Association, 10. Its 
usefulness can only be increased by numbers. 11. In disposing 
of, ry neither consignment, broker, traveling salesman or 
mill agent is as satisfactory as direct trade between millers and 
buyers, though all these methods have to be used. 12. We have 

no serious trouble about delay in shipment between west and 
east. 13. When such delay occurs try other lines, just as buyers 
try other brands of flour when dissatisfied, making transporta- 
tion companies feel that competition in q ty of service will in- 
fluence business, 14. The question between mutual and stock com- 
pany insurance is open for discussion, depending on the men man- 
aging the mutuals. 15. The interstate law has benefited the way 
stations at the expense of leading business centers. 16. Milling 
business the last year has been no better nor worse than for sev- 
eral years and therefore not satisfactory. 17. The greatest evil of 
the trade is the useless extravagance of unbridled competition. 
18, If sales of_ flour ahead are at low prices, buy wheat, to cover; 
otherwise stand short. 19. The tendency of the trade is tow 
shorter credits and cash. 20. Have no trouble abroad with tricky 
dealers, unjust claims, etc, and much Jess than formerly at home, 
the local millers’ association having done much to correct. 21. 
All such abuses can be avoided by millers adhering to strict pusi- 
ness methods themselves and insisting on similar conduct on the 
part of brokers and buyers. The first essential is to have distinct 
understanding as to quantity, quality, price and terms, looseness 
in these particulars from over-anxiety to sell being the cause of 
most of the trouble. 22. Grain speculation is undoubtedly detri- 
mental to legitimate milling. 23. Cost per barrel to manufacture, 
including labor, interest, insurance and power, varies so much by 
reason of capacity, location and other circumstances, such as 
whether office expenses, go and taxes are included, that com- 
parison would not be werth much unless each item were specific- 
ally stated. 24. Have not increased capacity the — year. 25. 
The prospect for business _the coming year is neither better nor 
worse than heretofore. 26. Flat hoop barrels cost 26c here and 
round hoop 80c. 27. Both are used extensively but flat hoops in- 
creasingly, [pepe d in the south. 28. Consolidation in each 
principal milling center is an economic necessity too obvious for 
argument, and it is only a question of time when this only prac- 
fe 0 9 for the “extravagance of competition’? must be 
adopted. 


Eisenmayer Milling Co., Springfield: 1. We prefer domestic 
market. 2. Do not ship to foreign markets. 5. We favor mill- 
ers’ organizations but our Missouri laws prohibit them. 6. As a 
suggestion for the improvement of these organizations, would 
do away with the brokers. They with their falsehoods are the 
leading source of low prices. 7. Believe combinations of mill- 
ers to regulate output desirable and practicable if made national 
but not if only local. 8. Think organization of millers to regu- 
late prices is practicable. 9. Are a member of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Association. 10. We suggest as a means for increasing its 
usefulness that its membership be increased so as to include the 
majority. 11. Consider traveling salesman the most satisfactory 
method of disposing of product. 12. As to trouble about delay 
in shipment between west and east, we do not ship east. 14. 
Consider mutual insurance cheapest and most satisfactory. 15. 
The interstate law has helped our_trade. 16. Business has been 
satisfactory to us the past year. 17. Consider brokers the great- 
est evils of the trade. 18. In wheat buying, we think it best to 
take chances of the market rather than buy wheat against sales of 
flour. 19. The tendency of the trade is toward time sales on 
flour. 20. We have very little trouble with tricky dealers, unjust 
claims, etc. 21. The way to regulate these abuses is to sell only 
to reliable houses and not to be afraid to refuse and order if not 
good, 22. Most certainly do consider grain speculation a detri- 
ment to legitimate milling. 23. Cost per barrel on our average 
capacity is 25c. 24. Have not increased capacity the past year. 
25. Think the prospect for this year is good, 26. Flour barrels 
cost 33c here. 27. Round hoops are used for high grades and flat 
for lower. 28. ,, Believe the tendency of the times is toward an 
increase of sm“ller mills in the country rather than toward con- 
solidation of milling interests. 29. Let the millers and manu- 
facturers ask oo eo to make the manufacturer infringing on 
patents liable and not the innocent parties buying a machine or 
infringed article. 


NEBRASKA. 


_ C. C. White, Crete: 1. We prefer domestic market. 2. Can 
ship low grades abroad to best advantage. 3. We have_no for- 
olga trade now. 5. We favor millers’ organizations. 7. We con- 
sider combinations of millers to regulate output desirable but 
not practicable. 8. Think organizations of millers to regulate 
prices practicable in some cases but not generally. 9. Are a 
member of the Millers’ National Association. 11. Think the 
most satisfactory methods of disposing of product are by travel- 
ing salesman and mill agent. 14. Consider mutual insurance 
cheapest and most Lemony 6 15. The interstate law has in- 
jured our trade. 16. Business has not been entirely satisfactory 
the past year. 17, Consider the greatest eyil of the trade to be 
ruinous competition caused by too many mills—over-production. 
18. Think it better to buy wheat against sales of flour as made 
where practicable but generally take chances of the market. 19. 
Think the tendency of the trade is not toward times sales on 
flour now. 20. Do have much trouble with tricky dealers, unjust 
claims, etc. 21. The way to regulate these abuses is to rebuild 
humanity. 22. Donot consider the existence of grain specula- 
tion a detriment to legitimate milling usually. 24. Have not in- 
creased capacity the past year. 25. The prospect for business 
this year isfair. 26. We do not use flour farrels. 28. Think it 
looks as if the tendency of the times is towards consolidation of 
milling interests rather than an increase of small plants. 


Fremont Milling Co., Fremont: 1. We prefer domestic mar- 
ket. 4, Do not know whether delays in transit have much effect 
in limiting the foreign demand. 5. Have not had much experi- 
ence with millers’ organizations but think we favor them. 8. Do 
not think organization of millers to regulate prices is practi- 
cable. 9. Are not a member of the Millers’ National Associa- 
tion. 11. Think the most satisfactory method of disposing of 
product is to sell direct from the mill. 14. Consider mutual in- 
surance cheapest and most satisfactory. 15. Our business has 
been benefi by the interstate law. 16. Business has been rea- 
sonably satisfactory to us the past year. 18. In wheat buying 
think it best to buy wheat when it is cheap and store it. 19. As 
to the tendency of the trade toward time sales on flour, we have 
not much trouble in thisdirection. 20. Do not have much trouble 
with tricky dealers, unjust claims, etc. 21. The way to regulate 
these abuses is by good, honorable trade. 23. Cost per barrel on 
our average capacity including all expenses is about 45c. 24. 
Have not increased capacity the past year. 25. Think the pros- 
pect for business this year is fairly pond 26. We use sacks, 


Kendall & Smith, Lincoln: 2. We have no foreign trade. 5. 
We favor millers’ organizations. 6. Can make no suggestions 
for their improvement or extension. 7. Do not believe combina- 
tions of millers to regulate output desirable and practicable. 8. 
Do not think organization of millers to regulate prices practi- 
cable, 9. Was a member of the Millers’ National Association at 
one time, but do not really know how we stand now. 10. Can 
not suggest any means for increasing its usefulness. 11. Con- 
sider the most satisfactory method of disposing of product to 
be by traveling salesman. 14. Think mutual insurance cheapest 
and most satisfactory. 15. Do not see that the interstate law 
affects us. 16. Business has been satisfactory to us the past year. 
17. Consider credits the greatest evils of the trade. 18. In wheat 
baying think it better to take chances of the market rather than 
to buy against sales of flour as made. 19. The tendency of the 
trade is toward cash with us rather than toward time on Mg 20. 
Do not have as much trouble with tricky dealers, unjust claims, 
etc, as when we were new in the business. The older we grow 
the more we know. 21. There is no absolute way to regulate 
these abuses. 22. Do not consider grain speculation a detriment 
to legitimate milling. 24. Have not increased capacity the past 

ear. 25. Think the prospect for business this year is good. 26. 
e use sacks instead of barrels. 28. Believe the tendency of the 
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the most satisfactory method of disposing of product is by trav- 


times is toward consolidation of milling interests rather than an 
increase of small plants. 29. Mill g wheat, do it economic- 
y, sell for cash and you will make money. 4 


NEW YORK. 


James Frazee, Baldwinsville: 1. We prefer domestic market. 
2. We never export. 5. We favor millers’ organizations. 7. Do 
not believe combinations of millers to regulate output desirable 
or practicable. 8. Do not think organization of millers to i 
late tn is practicable. 9. Area member of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Association. 10. Can not suggest any means by which its 
usefulness can be increased. 11. Think the most satisfactory 
method of disposing of product is by traveling salesman. 14. 
Think insurance in stock companies is cheapest and most satis- 
factory. 15. eg the interstate law as an advantage on the 
whole. 16. Business has been satisfactory to us the past year. 17. 
Think the greatest evil of the trade is option dealing in wheat. 
18, As to the best method in wheat buying,it depends on the location 
of the mill and the chances of buying daily supply. 19, The tend- 
ency of the trade is not toward time sales on flour with us. , 
Do not have much trouble with tricky dealers, unjust claims, etc. 
21. The way to regulate these abuses is to make your deals full and 
square and deal only with reputable firms. 22. Emphatically do con- 
sider the existence of grain speculation a detriment to legitimate 
milling. 23. Cost per barrel on our average capacity to manufacture 
including interest on plant and all other expenses, is about 40c. 
24. Have not increased capacity the past year. 25. Think the 
rospect for business this year is fair. 26. Flour barrels cost 30c 
1ere. 27. Round hoopsare wu _ 28. Do not believe the tendency 
of the times is tow: consolidation of milling interests rather 
than an increase of small plants. 


Patterson & Sisson, Camillus: 1. We prefer domestic mar- 
ket. 5. We favor millers’ organizations, if they can be made ef- 
fectual and practicable. 6. For improving and extending these 
organizations we would suggest that the millers be ‘made to live 
up to their agreements. 7, Do not believe combinations of mill- 
ers to regulate output desirable or practicable, 8. Think organi- 
zation of millers to regulate prices practicable. 9. Are not a 
member of the Millers’ National Association. 11. Think the 
most satisfactory method of a of product is by a mem- 
ber of the firm making sales. 14. Think regular insurance is 
most satisfactory. 15. Can not see any effect from the interstate 
law. 16. Business has not been satisfactory to us the past year. 
17. Consider the ereatest evils of the trade to be speculation and 
slaughtering of prices by traveling agents. 18. Think it best to 
buy wheat and then sell flour rather than take chances of the 
market. 19. The tendency of the trade is toward time sales on 
flour. 20. As to tricky dealers, unjust claims, etc, we have con- 
siderable trouble in cancellation of orders when prices decline. 
21. It is a question whether there is any way to regulate these 
abuses. 22. Most emphatically do consider the existence of grain 
speculation a detriment to legitimate milling. 23. Cost per barrel 
on our average capacity to manufacture is about 20c. 24. Have 
not incre capacity the past year. 25. Think the prospect for 
business this year is bright unless last year’s foolish speculation 
is repeated. 26. Flour barrels cost 32c here. 27. Round hoops 
are used. 28. Do not believe the tendency of the times is toward 
consolidation of milling interests rather than an increase of 
small plants. 


W.G. Gage & Co., Fulton: 1. We prefer domestic market. 2. 
We do not ship abroad at all. 5. We would favor millers’ organi- 
zations if the members were true men. 6. For the improvement 
and extension of these organizations we would suggest that they 
agree to sell for cash as they buy grain and do as they agree. 7. 
Do not believe combinations of millers to regulate output desira- 
ble or practicable. 8, Do not think organization of millers to 
regulate prices practicable. 9. Are a member of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Association. 10, Can suggest no means for increasing its 
usefulness, unless members could be bound by. a money deposit. 
11. As to the most satisfactory method of disposing of product, we 
believe nothing should ever be sold by commission men. 12. Have 
had much trouble about delay in shipment between east and west. 
13. Can suggest no methods for remedying such delays. 14. Con- 
sider mutual insurance cheapest and most satisfactory. 15. As to 
the interstate law, it is hard for us to say whether itis asuccess or a 
failure. We have had no benefit. 16. Business has been fairly 
satisfactory the past year. 17. Consider the greatest evils of the 
trade to be too long credits and markets su pplied by foolish mill- 
ers to commission men. 18, In wheat buying think it better to 
buy according to your needs and _never buy or sell an option. 19, 
Tendency of the trade is toward time sales on flour. 20. Have 
more or less trouble with tricky dealers, unjust claims, ete. 21. 
The way to regulate these abuses is by making agreements and 
insisting on buyers doing as they agree. 22. Do consider grain 
speculation a detriment to legitimate milling. 23. Cost per bar- 
rel on our average capacity to manufacture is 40c. 24. Have not 
increased capacity the past year. 25. Think the prospect for 
business this year is fair. 26. Flour barrels cost 28 to 33c here. 
27. Both round and flat hoops are used—about half of each. 


H.C. Smith & Co., Marcellus Falls: 1. We prefer domestic 
market. 5, We favor millers’ organizations. 7. Wedonot believe 
combinations of millers to regulate output desirable or practi- 
cable. 8 Think possibly organization of millers to regulate 
prices is practicable. 9, Are not a member of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Association. 11. Think the most satisfactory methods of 
disposing of product are by consignment and salesmen. 12. Have 
not had much trouble about delay in shipment between west and 
east. 14. Think regular insurance is cheapest and most satis- 
factory. 15. The interstate lawisa failure as far as the east is 
concerned. 17. Consider the greatest evils of the trade to be the 
great competition and low prices prevailing among millers’ 
agents at the seaboard markets. 18. In wheat buying think it 
best not to speculate. 19. The tendency of the trade is not toward 
time sales on flour. 20. Do not_have much trouble with tricky 
dealers, unjust claims, etc. 22. Do not consider the existence of 
grain speculation a detriment to legitimate milling as a rule, if 
you do not speculate yourself. Have not increased_capacity 
the past year. 25. Think the prospect for business this year is 
better. 26. Flour barrels here cost 32 to 35c. 27. Round hoops 
are used. 28. Think the tendency of the times is toward large 
mills and corporations rather than an increase of small plants. 


8. Brown, Ogdensburg: 1. We prefer domestic market. 2. 
Do not _ship abroad. 5. Do favor millers’ organizations. 6. 
Can make no suggestions for improving or extending these or- 
zanizations. 7, Do not believe combinations of millers to regu- 
ate output desirable or practicable. 8. Do not think organiza- 
tion of millers to regulate prices practicable. 11. Think the 
most satisfactory method of disposing of product is by traveling 
agent. 12. Have not had much trouble about delay in shipment 
between west and east. 13. Can not suggest any methods for 
remedying such delay. 14. Consider mutual insurance cheapest 
and most satisfactory. 15. Think the interstate law benefits 
railroadsand damages mi 16. Business has not been satisfac- 
tory to usthe past year. 17. Consider the greatest evils of the trade 
to be corners in the market. 18, As to wheat buying, think the ad- 
vantages are about even as to buying wheat against sales of flour 
as made or taking chances of the market. 19. ‘Think the tendency 
of the trade is not toward time sales on four. 20. Do have much 
trouble with tricky dealers, unjust claims, etc. 21. See no way 
to regulate these abuses unless to put new heads on customers. 
22. Do consider grain speculation a detriment to legitimate _mill- 
ing. 24. Have not increased capacity the past year. 25. Think 
there are too many mills to admit of a profitable business this 
year. 26, Flour barrels cost 32c for flat and 36c for round here. 
27. Both round and flat hoops are used. 28. Do not think the ten- 
dency of the times_is toward consolidation of mills rather than 
an increase of small and independent plants. 


J. A. Hinds & Co., Rochester: 1. We prefer domestic mar- 
ket. 2. Can ship bakers’ and low grades abroad to best advan- 
tage. 4, Believe delays in transit most assuredly have much 
effect in limiting foreign demand. 5. Do favor millers’ organ- 
izations for protection against patent suits. 7. Do not believe 
combinations of millers to regulate output desirable. 8. Do not 
believe organization of millers to regulate prices practicable. 9. 
Are a member of the Millers’ National Association, 11, Think 
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eling salesmen. 14. Consider mutual insurance cheapest and 
most satisfactory. 15, Regard the interstate law as a good thing. 
It would help us if rigidly enforced. 16. Business has not been 
satisfactory to us the past year. 17. Consider the *reatest avils 
of the trade to be misbranding flour by the use of wild brands 
and selling on time drafts and open accounts. 18. Think it best 
to keep a reasonable stock of wheat and take chances of the mar- 
ket rather than to buy wheat against sales of flour 1s made. 
19. The tendency of the trade is toward time sales on flour. 20. 
Sometimes have trouble with tricky dealers, unjust claims, etc. 
22. Do consider grain speculation a detriment to segimate mill- 
ing. 23. We have not completed our year’s run and consequently 
can not give the exact figures, as to cost per barrel on our average 
capacity to manufacture. 25. Think the prospect for business 
this year is for close margins. 26. Flour barrels cost 30 to 35c here. 
27. Kound hoops are used. 


Farwell & Rhines, Watertown: 1. We prefer domestic mar- 
ket. 2. Do not ship abroad. 8. We run for local trade. 4. Can 
not judge whether delays in transit have much effect in limiting 
foreign demand. 5. Do favor millers’ organizations. €, As to 
suggestions for improving or extending these organizations they 
are difficult to keep in line. 7. We have seen little denefit 
hitherto from combinations of millers to regulate output. 8. 
We think organization of millers to regulate prices is_practi- 
cable, with honest intentions. 9. Are a member of the Millers’ 
National Association. 10. We think the National Association 
has done and is doing good work. 11. Think the most satisfac- 
tory method of disposing of product is by direct sales. 12. Have 
had considerable trouble about delay in shipment between west 
and east. 13. Think such delays can be remedied by railroads 
providing facilities for moving the increasing production. 14, 
Consider mutual insurance good and cheap. 15. Think the in- 
terstate law of not much value. 16. Business has not been _satis- 
factory to us the past year. 17. Consider speculation and care- 
lessness regarding positive knowledge of wheat required for a 
barrel of flour to be the greatest evils of thetrade. 18. Think it 
better to buy wheat against sales of flour as made where practi- 
cable rather than take chances of the market. 19. The tendency 
of the trade is too much toward time sales on flour, 20. Have 
more or less trouble with tricky dealers, unjust claims, ete. 21. 
To make flour cash with bill of loding would help these abuses, 
22. Emphatically do consider grain speculation a great detriment 
to legitimate milling. 23. Cost per barrel on our average ca- 
pacity to mannfactnre is ahont 40e. 24. Have not increased ca- 
pacity the past year. 25. Think the prospect for business this 
year is better. 26. Flour barrels cost about 33 to 36c here. 27, 

oth round and flat hoops are used. 28. We hardly think the 
tendency of the times is toward consolidation of milling inter- 
ests rather than an increase of small plants, 


OHIO. 


Ferd. Schumacher, Akron: 1. We prefer domestic market. 2. 
Can ship low extras abroad to best advantage. 3. Our foreign 
trade is increasing. 4. Believe delays in transit have much effect 
in limiting domestic sales and foreign demand. We do_not see 
how railroads can afford to permit these delays. 5. We favor 
millers’ organizations. 6. Can not make any suggestions for the 
improvement or extension of these organizations. They will 
never be a success until each miller is satisfied with his share of 
the general business and stops throat-cutting competition. 7. Do 
not believe combinations of millers to regulate output desirable 
or practicable. 8. Do not think organizations of millers to regu- 
late prices practicable until all can make the same quality of 
flour. 9. Am a member of the Millers’ National Association. 10. 
Can not suggest any means for increasing its usefulness. 11. 
Consider the most satisfactory method of disposing of product 
to be through orders by mail. 12. Have had much trouble about 
delay in shipment, between west and east. 13. Asa method for 
remedying such delay would suggest double-track roads in all 
directions. 14. Think mutual insurance is cheapest and most 
satisfactory. 15. The interstate law has helped railroads and yet 
has systematized the business. 16. Business was satisfactory to us 
the past year during the six months after harvest. 17. Consider 
the greatest evil of the trade to be gambling at Chicago. 18. As 
to the best method of wheat buying, think it is better to take no 
orders for future delivery. 19. As to the tendency of the trade on 
flour sales we findno time is asked beyond thirty days. 20. Do 
not have much trouble with tricky dealers, unjust claims, ete, 
except occasionally on account of decline. 21. The way to regu- 
late these abuses is not to sell beyond capacity to fill orders 
promptly. 22. Most decidedly consider grain speculation detri- 
mental to legitimate milling. 23. Cost per barrel on our average 
capacity to manufacture, including all expenses, is about 30c. 24. 
Have not increased capacity the past year. 25. Think the pros- 

ect for this year is good. 26. Flour barrels here cost 27c for tat 
came and 32¢c forround. 27. Both round and flat hoops are used. 
28. As to the tendency toward consolidation of, milling interests 
rather than an increase of small plants, we think no increase is 
called for in either direction. 29, If each and all want to suc- 
ceed in business they must be willing to live and let live. 


M. C. Whitehurst & Sons, Canal Winchester: 1. We prefer 
domestic market. 5. We favor millers’ organizations. 3. Have 
not experience enough to make any suggestions as to improving 
or extending these organizations. 7. Do not know whether com- 
binations of millers to regulate output are desirable or practica- 
ble. 8. Can not say whether organization of millers to reg- 
ulate prices is practicable. 9. Are not a member of the Mill- 
ers’ National Association. 10. Can not suggest any means for in- 
creasing its usefulness, 11. Consider the most satisfactory meth- 
od of disposing of product to be by traveling salesmen. 12. Have 
had no trouble about delay in shipment between west and east. 
14. Consider mutual insurance cheapest and most satisfactory. 
15. Do not know whether the interstate law is a success or a fail- 
ure. It has lowered local freights some. 16. Business has not 
been quite satisfactory to us the past year. 17. Consider the 
rreatest evil of the trade to be selling flour ontime. 18. In wheat 
buying, think it better to take chances of the market rather than 
to buy against sales of flour as made. 19. The tendency of the 
trade is toward time sales on flour. 20. Do not have trouble with 
tricky dealers, unjust claims, etc, except to lose a claim cca- 
sionally. 21. The way to_regulate these abuses is by selling for 
cash only. 22. Do consider grain speculation a detriment to le- 
gitimate milling. 23. Can not say exactly what the cost per bar- 
rel on our average capacity is, as we run in connection with an 
elevator. 24. Have not increased capacity the past year. 25. 
Think the prospect for business this year is only fair. 26. Flour 
barrels cost 30 to 2c here. 27. Flat hoops are used. 28. Can not 
say whether the tendency of the times is toward consolidation or 
the increase of small plants. 


Marfield & Co., Chillicothe: 1. We prefer domestic mar- 
ket. 2. Can ship straight grades abroad to best advantage. 3. 
We have exported less in the past year than formerly. 5. We 
heartily endorse millers’ organizations. 6. As to suggestions for 
improving or extending these organizations, we think local or- 
ganization must succeed before national is a success. Represent- 
ative mills should take the initial step in !ocal organization. 7. 
Do believe combinations of millers to regulate output desirable 
and practicable. 8. Do think organization of millers to regulate 
prices practicable. 9. Are a member of the Millers’ National 
Association. 10. Think its usefulness can be increased by per- 
fect local organization. 11. As to the most satisfactory methods 
of disposing of product, we have succeeded best with mill agents 
and salaried man for local trade. 12. Have not had much troub- 
le about delay in shipment between west and east. 14. Think 
mutual insurance is cheapest and most satisfactory. 15. Think 
the interstate law will bea helpif it only keeps rates uniform. 
16. Business has been satisfactory to us the rr year. 17. Think 
the greatest evils of the trade are speculation, which makes 
illegitimate prices on wheat, and lack of organization, 18. Think 
it best to buy wheat against sales of flour as made rather than 
take chances of the market. 19. The tendency of the trade has 
been toward time sales on flour, but this tendency is waning. 
Organization will remedy it. 20. Do not often have much trouble 
with tricky dealers, unjust claims, etc. 21. The way to regulate 
these abuses is by establishing good men for the sale of the prod- 
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uct. 22. Do indeed consider the existence of grain speculation, 
ae in the case of “Old Hutch,” a detriment. to legitimate mill- 
ing. 23. Cost per barrel on our average capacity to manufacture 
is about lic. Have not inc ad capacity the past a. 25. 
Think the prospect for business this year is 26. We man- 
ufacture flour barrels at a cost of about 28c. 27, Round hoops 
are used. 28. Think the tendency of the times is toward con- 
solidation of breweries first and mills next. 


Isaac Harter Co., Fostoria: 1. We prefer domestic market. 

2. We can ship bakers’ and low grades a to best advantage. 
3. Our foreign trade is increasing. 4, Delays in transit have not 
much effect in our case in limiting the foreign demand. 5. Do 
favor millers’ organizations. 7. Do not believe combinations of 
millers to regulate output desirable or practicable. 8. Do not 
think organization of millers to regulate prices practicable. 9. 
Are not a member of the Millers’ National Association. 10, Can 
not suggest any means for increasing its usefulness. 11. Think 
the most satisfactory method of ery ow pn of product is to sell 
direct from the mill. 12. Have not had much trouble about de- 
lay in shipment between west and east. 13. Can not suggest any 
methods for remedying such delay. 14. Think mutual insur- 
ance is cheapest and mostsatisfactory. 15, Consider the inter- 
state lawa failure. It has hindered our trade. 16. Business has 
been satisfactory to us the past year. 17. Think the greatest 
evils of the trade are consignments, long credits and irregular 
weights of small packages. 18, As to whether it is best to buy 
wheat against sales of flour as made or take chances of the mar- 
ket, one method is as good as another at the right time. 19. The 
tendency of the trade is toward time sales on flour. 20. We do 
not have much trouble with tricky dealers, unjust claims, etc, 
in foreign trade, but occasionally in our own southern states, 21. 
One way to regulate such abuses is to sell for cash and 10 day 
draft only. 22. Do consider grain speculation a detriment to 
legitimate milling. 25. Cost per rel on our average capacity 
to manufacture is 20c. 24. Have not increased capacity the past 
year. 25. Think the prospect for business this year is good, 26. 

‘lour barrels cost 30c here. 27. Flat hoops are used. 28. Think 

the tendency of the times in milling centres is toward consolida- 
tion of milling interests rather than an increase of small plants. 
Consolidation is possible and will likely take place sooner or 
later, but plants isolated like ours are not likely to join interests. 


Fulton Milling Co., Fulton: 2. We do not ship abroad. 5. 
We favor millers’ organizations. 6. Asa suggestion for the im- 
provement of these organizations would let all sales except local 
ones be made by a board and do away with commission men. 7. 
We believe combinations of millers to regulate output desirable 
and practicable. 8. Think organization of millers to regulate 
prices practicable. 9. Are not a member of the Millers’ National 
Association. 12. Have not. had much trouble about delay in 
shipment between west and east. 16. Business has nm satis- 
factory to us the past year. 17. Consider the greatest evils of the 
trade to be local cutting of prices on flour and bidding too high 
for wheat ; also “*Old Hutch.”? 19. The tendency of the trade is 
toward time sales on flour. 22. Censider the existence of grain 
speculation a detriment to legitiniate milling. 24. Have not in- 
creased capacity the past year. 25. hink the prospect for busi- 
ness this year is good, 26. Flour. barrels cost 27%c here. 27. 
Round hoops are used. 28. Believe the tendency of the times is 
toward consolidation of milling interests rather than an increase 
of small plants. 29. As to further remarks regarding the trade, 
we are too small a concern to intrude suggestions. 


Warwick & Justus, Massillon: 1. We prefer domestic mar- 
ket. 5. Heartily favor millers’ organizations. 7, We believe com- 
binations of millers to regulate output should and might be de- 
sirable and practicable. 8, Think organization of millers to reg- 
ulate prices practicable. 9. Are not a member of the Millers’ 
National Association. 11. Consider the most satisfactory methods 
of disposing of product to be by broker or salesmen. 12. Have 
not had much trouble about delay in shipment between west 
and east. 14. Think the cash insurance companies cheaper and 
more satisfactory than mutual. 15. Regard the interstate law as 
decidedly a failure. 16, Business has not been satisfactory to us 
the past year. 17. Think the greatest evil of the trade is cut- 
ting by millers of all sections. 18. Think the best method of 
wheat buying is to buy against sales of flour, and especially has 
this been true for the past few years. 19. We think the tendency 
of the trade is toward time sales on flour. 20. Have had consid- 
erable trouble with tricky dealers, unjust claims, etc. 21. The 
way to regulate these abuses is by proper use of associations in the 
event of the majority of the mills joining. 22. Consider grain 
speculation a detriment to legitimate milling. 23. Cost per bar- 
rel on our average capacity, running full time, is 25e. 25, 
Think the prospect for business this year is better. 26. Flour barrels 
cost 38c here. 27. Round hoops are used. 28. We believe the 
tendency of the times is toward consolidation of milling inter- 
ests rather than an increase of small plants. 


Heyman & Co., Monroeville: 1. We have not tried foreign 
markets. 4. Do not believe delays in transit have much effect in 
limiting foreign demand. 5. Do favor millers’ organizations. 6. 
For the im —— and extension of these organizations every 
one should be represented. 7. Do not think combinations of 
millers to regulate outpnt are practicable, 4%. Do think organi- 
zation of millers to regulate prices is practicable locally. 9. Are 
not a member of the Millers’ National Association. 11. Think 
the most satisfactory method of disposing of product is by di- 
rect sales from mill. 12. Have no trouble to speak of about de- 
jay in shipment between west and east. 14. Consider mutual in- 
surance cheapest and most satisfactory. 15, ave given no 
thought to the interstate law. It makes no difference in our 
trade. 16. Business has and has not been satisfactory to us the 
past year. 17. Think the greatest evils of the trade are close 
margins and small profits in other lines of trade. 18. Think it 
best to buy wheat as needed. 19. The tendency of the trade is 
not toward time sales on flour. 20. Do not have much trouble 
with tricky dealers, unjust claims, etc. 21. The way to regulate 
these abuses is to put the names of such dealers on register and 
circulate them. 22. Doconsider the existence of grain specula- 
tion a detriment to legitimate milling. 23. Cost per barrel on 
our average capacity is 25c. 24. Have not increased capacity the 
past year. 25. Think the prospect for this year is better than 
last. 26. Ten round hoop flour barrels cost 32¢ here; flat hoop 
27c. 27. Both round and flat hoops are used. 28. As to whether 
the tendency of the times is toward consolidation of milling in- 
— ceed than an increase of small plants, have not given it a 
thought. 


Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., Mt. Vernon: 1. We prefer 
domestic markets. 2. We can ship clear grades abroad to best 
advantage. 8. We have not enough foreign trade to make its in- 
crease or decline perceptible. 5. We do not favor millers’ organ- 
izations on the present plan. 7. We do not believe combinations 
of millers to regulate output desirable or practicable. 8. We do 
not think organization of millers to regulate prices is practi- 
cable. 9. Are not a member of the Millers’ National Associa- 
tion, 11, Think the most satisfactory method of disposing of 
rag og is by broker. 12. Have not had much trouble about de- 

ay in shipment between west and east. 14. Consider mutual in- 
surance cheapest and most satisfactory. 15. Think the interstate 
law is a good thing. 16. Business has been fairly satisfactory to 
us the past year. 17. Consider the greatest evil of the trade to 
be too many mills. 18. In wheat buying think it best to cover 
sales as made rather than take chances of the market. 19. The 
tendency of the trade is not toward time sales on flour but the 
reverse. 20. Do not have much trouble with tricky dealers, un- 
just claims, etc. 22. Do consider grain speculation a detriment 
to legitimate milling. 24. Have not increased capacity the past 
year. 25. Think the prospect for business this year is fair. 26. 
Flour barrels cost 30c here. 27. Round hoops are used. 28. Be- 
lieve the tendency of the times is toward consolidation of mill- 
ing interests rather than increase of small plants. 


Orrville Milling Co., Orrville: 5. We would favor millers’ or- 
ganizations if they would organize and do as they agree. 7. As 
to combinations of millers to regulate output being desirable 
and practicable, if they would not consign or sell below cost 


there would be no necessity to combine. 8. Do not think organi- 
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zation of millers to ite a is practicable. 11. Think the 
most -satisfactory method of disposing of product is by travel- 
ing salesmen or direct from the mill as we do. 14. Think mutual 
insuranee is cheapest and most satisfactory, 15. Do not think 
the interstate law amounts toanything. 16. Business has been 
satisfactory to us the past year, 17. Consider the greatest evils of 
the trade consigning flour and the Chicago board of trade. 19. 
The tendency of the trade is toward time sales on flour. 20. 
Have some trouble with tricky dealers, unjust claims, etc. 21. 
The only ry to regulate these abuses is to organize and report 
them. 22. In reply to the question whether we consider the 
existence of grain speculation a detriment to legitimate milling, 
would inquire whether stealing is a detriment, etc. 25. Thin 
the prospect for milling this year is good. 26. Flour barrels cost 
30c here. 27. Round hoops are used. 


Shelby Mill Co., Shelby: 1. We prefer domestic market. 2. 
e are sorry to say that we can only ship low grades abroad to 
ood advantage. 38. Our foreign trade is increasing. 4. Do not 
lieve delays in transit have much effect in limiting the foreign 
demand. 5. Do favor millers’ organizations. 9, Are not a mem- 
ber of the Millers’ National Association. 14, Consider mutual 
insurance cheapest and most satisfactory. 15. Consider the in- 
terstate law a failure. 16. Business has not been satisfactory to 
us the past year. 17. Think the greatest evil of the trade is the 
anxiety to do business and the consequent cutting of prices. 19. 
The tendency of the trade is not toward time sales on flour. 20. 
Have some trouble with tricky dealers. 21. We regulate these 
abuses by refusing to sell such dealers. 22. Consider the exist- 
ence of grain speculation a detriment to legitimate milling. 23. 
Cost per barrel on our average capacity, inefuding all expenses, is 
40c,. 24. Have not increased capacity the past year. 26. Flour 
barrels here cost 30c. 27. .Round hoops are used. 28. Hope the 
tendency of the times is toward consolidation of milling inter- 
ests rather than an increase of small mills. 2 


Warder & Barnett, Springfield: 1. We prefer domestic mar- 
ket. 5. Wefavor millers’ organizations. 6. We think these or- 
ganizations might be improved or extended by a trust or combi- 
nation. 7. We believe combinations of millers to regulate out- 
put desirable and practicable. 8. We think organization of 
millers to regulate prices is practicable. %. We are a mem- 
ber of the Millers’ National Association and of the state asso- 
ciation. 11. Think the most satisfactory method of_disposing 
of product is by broker or traveling salesman. 14. Think mu- 
tual insurance cheapest and most satisfactory. i6. Business has 
not been satisfactory to us the past year. 17. Think the greatest 
evil of the trade is that we pay too high for wheat in the west and 
sell flour too low. 18. In wheat buying we find it best to take our 
chances of the market, buying when it is offered. 19. We aresor- 
ry to say that the tendency of the trade is to some extent toward 
time sales on flour. 20. We have sometimes had trouble with 
tricky dealers, unjust claims, etc. 21. The wayin which to regu- 
late these abuses is not to trade with such ag after finding 
them out and to tell others of them. 22. We do decidedly consider 
grain speculation a detriment to legitimate milling. 24. We have 
not increased capacity the past year. 25. Think the prospect for 
business this year is not good. 26. Flour barrels cost 35c here. 
27. Round hoops are used, 28. Believe the tendency of the times 
is toward consolidation of milling interests rather than an in- 
crease of small plants. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Mandan Roller Mill Co., Mandan and Bismarck: 1. We pre- 
fer domestic market. 2. Can ship bakers’ abroad to best advan- 
tage. 3. Our foreign trade fluctuates with the markets. 4. De- 
lays in transit are the bane of foreign trade. 5. Decidedly do fa- 
vor millers’ organizations 6. Asa suggestion for improving or 
extending these organizations, think they should. first bind the 
miller with an investment guaranteeing his promises; then any 
association can succeed. Do not believe combinations of 
millers to regulate output desirable or practicable. They had 
better combine to dispose of the product and run their mills on 
supply and demand basis. The average miller can not see be- 
yond his office door. 8. Think organization of millers to regu- 
ate prices is thoroughly practicable. 9. Yes, siree! We are a 
member of the Millers’ National Association. 10. As to means 
for increasing its usefulness, we give it up. The best men in 
business have stumbled over this problem. 11, Think the most 
satisfactory method of disposing of product is by personal rep- 
resentation of salaried men. 12. Have not had much trouble 
about delay in shipment between west and east. 13. Think unit 
ed action will remedy any evil millers are suffering under. 14. 
Believe old line stock companies furnish the cheapest and most 
satisfactory insurance. 15. The interstate law has helped us. 16. 
Business has been satisfactory to us the past year, barring a 
large stock of dollar wheat. 17. The curse of the business is lack 
of Enowiedge of actual cost of manufacture. 18. In wheat buying 
we think it best to buy against sales of flour as made or take 
chances of the market according to circumstances; but do not 
speculate. 19. We sell for sight draft only. 20. As to trouble 
with tricky dealers, unjust claims, etc, we have only one case with 
same party. 21. Associations ably managed, together with notifi- 
cations to commercial agencies, would stop these abuses. 22. 
Do consider grain speculation a detriment to legitimate milling. 
23. Cost per barrel on our average capacity to manufacture is 50¢ 
without package, including mill maintenance. Would like to 
discuss this c uestion with some low priced producer. 24. Have 
added a 250 bbl mill to our plant the past year. 25. Think the 
eo for business this year is about ‘“‘so-so.”’ 26. We use no 
yarrels but all sacks. 28. Consolidation of milling interests into 
large corporations seems to be the rule rather than an increase of 
small plants. 2%. Think millers should select one or two brands, 
copyright them and pound them into the consumer at every op- 
portunity; then keep them uniform, no matter what they bring. 


Gibbs & Edwards, Mayville: 1. We prefer domestic market. 
2. Can ship bakers’ abroad to best advantage. 3. Our foreign 
trade is increasing. 4. Believe delays in transit have very much 
effect in limiting the foreign demand. 5. Most decidedly favor 
millers’ organizations. 6. As suggestions for improving or ex- 
tending these organizations, we believe in making stock organi- 
zations of all of them. 7. Believe combinations of millers to 
regulate output are desirable, practicable and absolutely essen- 
tial. 8. Think organization of millers to regulate prices practi- 
cable. 9. Are a member of the Millers’ National Association. 
10. Can not suggest any means for increasing its usefulness un- 
til its members begin to realize that combination is desirable. 
11. Think the most satisfactory methods of disposing of product 
are by traveling salesmen for domestic trade and mill agent for 
foreign. 12. Have not had much trouble about delay in ship- 
ment between west and east. 138. Would suggest as methods 
whereby such delays could be remedied that the National Asso- 
ciation give all the business of its members to the lines making 
quickest time. 14. Never tried mutual insurance. 15. Are not 
prepared to any, whether the interstate law is a success or a fail- 
ure. 16, Locally business has been satisfactory to us the past 
year but otherwise not. 17. Consider the greatest evils of the 
trade to be over-production, and senseless and ruinous rivalry for 
business, 18. Think it best to buy wheat against sales of flour 
and sell futures against large cash purchases of wheat. 19. The 
tendency of the trade is toward time sales on flour. 20. Do have 
much trouble with tricky dealers, unjust claims, ete. 21. The 
only way to regulate these abuses is by strong combination which 
will take up individual cases. 22. Do consider the existence of 
grain speculation a detriment to legitimate milling. 28. Cost 
per barrel on our average capacity to manufacture is about 40c. 
24. Have not increased capacity the past year. 25. Think the 
prospect for business this year is fair. 26. We do not use barrels. 
28. Think the tendency of the times is toward consolidation of 
milling interests rather than an increase of small plants. 29. 
e believe lack of confidence in each other and an insane desire 
to push individual enterprises are the great curse of the milling 
trade today. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Buffalo Milling Co., Limited, Lewisburg : 1. We_prefer home 
market. 2. Can ship low grades abroad to best advantage. 3. 
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Our foreign trade is about steady. 4. We believe delays in trans- 
it have much effect in limiting the foreign demand. 5. We favor 
millers’ organizations. 7. We believe combinations of millers 
to regulate output are desirable and practicable. 8. We think 
organization of millers tor ate prices is practicable. 9. Are 
not a member of the Millers’ National Association. 11, Think 
the most satisfactory method of disposing of product is by 
broker (if reliable). 14. Consider mutual insurance cheapest 
and most satisfactory. 15. Think the interstate law has hindered 
our trade. 16. Business has been fairly satisfactory to us the past 
year. 17. Think the greatest evil of the trade is the cutting of 
prices by millers who never figure cost per barrel or the amount 
of wheat taken to make a barrel. 18. In wheat buying think it 
better to take chances of the market rather than to buy against 
sales of flour as made. 19. The tendency of the trade is unfort- 
unately toward time sales on flour. 20. We have considerable 
trouble with tricky dealers, unjust claims, etc. 21. Think the 
way to regulate these abuses is to keep a black-list and have it 
published by the secretary of the millers’ organization monthly 
to members. 22. Do not consider the existence of grain specula- 
tion a detriment to legitimate milling. 238. Cost per barrel on 
our average capacity to manufacture is about 30c,. 24. Have not 
increased capacity the past year. 25. Think cutting prices will 
affect margins this year. 26. Flour barrels cost 35c here. 27. 
Round hoops are used, 28. Think the tendency of the times is 
rather to the increase of small plants than to the consolidation 
of milling interests. 29. Over-production will eventually ruin 
the business as far as profits are concerned. Also paying cash 
for grain and selling flour on time. The moment wheat is ground 
it goes to time sales. 


Camp, Geiger & Co., Union. City: 1. We prefer domestic 
market. 2. We can ship low grades abroad to best advantage. 3. 
We do not try to export. 4. Do not know whether delays in 
transit have much effect in limiting the foreign demand. 5. 
We favor millers’ organizations. 8. We think organization of 
millers to regulate prices is practicable if all millers would do as 
they agree. 9. We are members of the Millers’ National Associa- 
tion. 11. Think the most satisfactory method of disposing of 
product is by traveling salesman. 12. Have not had much trouble 
about delay in shipment between west and east. 14, Think mu- 
tual insurance is cheapest and most satisfactory. 15. Think the 
interstate law has helped us. 16. Business has been fairly satis- 
factory to us the past year. 17. Consider the greatest evils of the 
trade to be eutting prices by competing millers, which is largely 
due to incompetent salesmen. 18. We do not contract ahead in 
wheat buying. Ours is most.all trade that might be calied local. 
19. We do not give over 30 days’ time on flour. 20. We do not 
have much trouble with tricky dealers, unjust claims, ete. 22. 
Most essuredly we do consider grain speculation a detriment to 
legitimate milling. 23. Cost per barrel, on our average capacity 
to manufacture is 40c. 24. Our capacity is about, the same as 
last year. 25. Think the prospect for business this year looks 
well. 26. Flour barrels cost 30 to 35¢ here. 27. ostly all 
sacks are used here with a few flat hoop barrels. | 28. We are not 
prepared to say whether the tendency of the times is toward 
consolidation of milling interests or increase of small plants. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Aberdeen Mill Co., Aberdeen : 1. We prefer domestic market. 
5. We favor millers’ organizations. 7. We do not believe combi- 
nation of millers to regulate output desirable or practicable. 4. 
We think organization of millers to regulate prices is practi- 
cable. 9. We are not members of the Millers’ National Associa- 
tion. 14. Mutual insurance costs less in premiums. .We never 
had a loss and can not tell how satisfactory they would be in ad- 
justing it. 15. The interstate law has noeffect on us. 16. Busi- 
ness has not been satisfactory to us the pastyear. 17. Consider 
the greatest evil of the trade to be too many mills for the supply 
of the trade. 18. In wheat buying think it best_to protect stock 
on hand and sales, taking no chances on the market unless wheat 
is very low. 19. The tendency of the trade is not toward time 
sales on flour. 20. Do not have much trouble with tricky dealers, 
unjust claims, etc. 24. Have not increased capacity the past 
year. 25. Think the prospect for business this year is fair. ¢ 


J. A. Pettigrew, Baltic: 1. We prefer domestic market. 2. 
Can ship low grades abroad to best advantage. 5. Do not favor 
millers’ organizations. 8. Think organization of millers to reg- 
ulate prices is practicable in some cases. 9, Are not a member 
of the Millers’ National Association. 11. Think the most satis- 
factory method of disposing of product is by mill agent and to 
sell as much as possible at mill door. 12. Do not ship east. 14. 
Consider mutual insurance cheapest and most satisfactory. 15. 
Think the interstate law has hindered our trade. 16, Business has 
been very unsatisfactory the past year. 17. Consider the great- 
est evils of the trade to be bucket-shops and “Old Hutch.” 18. 
Think the best method of wheat buying is to buy at the mill door 
and pay cash at the lowest market price. 19. The tendency of the 
trade is toward time saleson flour. 20. Do not have much trouble 
with tricky dealers, unjust claims, ete. 21. Do not know whether 
there is any way to regulate these abuses. 22. Do consider grain 
speculation a detriment to legitimate milling. 24. Have not in- 
creased capacity the past year and do not wish to. It is too large 
now. 25. Think the prospect for business this year is very fair. 
26. We use bags instead of barrels. 


Groton Roiler a Co., Groton: 1. We prefer domestic 
market. 5. We favor millers’ organizations. 6. As a suggestion 
for improving or extending these organizations we think every 
millowner should be induced to join one of them. 7. Do not be- 
lieve combinations of millers to regulate output are desirable or 
practicable. 8. Do think organization of millers to regulate 
prices is practicable. 9. Are not a member of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Association. 11. We think the most satisfactory method 
of disposing of product is to sell direct from mill by sample. 12. 
Have not had much trouble about delay in shipment between 
west and east. 14. Consider mutual insurance cheapest and most 
satisfactory. 15. With us the interstate law has had little or no 
effect. 16. Business has been decidedly unsatisfactory to us the 
past year. 17. Consider the greatest evils of the trade to be con- 
signing andthe manipulation of. wheat market by leading mill- 
ers. 19. We think the tendency of the trade is not toward time 
sales on flour. 20. Do have much trouble with tricky dealers, 
unjust claims, ete. 22. Do consider grain speculation a detriment 
to legitimate milling. 24. Have not increased capacity the past 
year. 25. Think the prospect for business this year is quite 
good. 


H. F. Tyler, Marion: 1. We prefer domestic market. 9. Are 
not a member of the Millers’ National Association. 11. Think the 
most satisfactory method of disposing of product is by traveling 
salesman. 14. Consider mutual insurance cheapest and most sat- 
isfactory. 15. Think the interstate law isa success, 16. Business 
has been satisfactory to us the past year. 18. We think it best to 
buy wheat against sales of flour as made rather than take chances 
of the market. 19. The tendency of the tradeis not toward time 
sales on flour. 22. Consider the existence of grain speculation a 
detriment to legitimate milling. 28. Cost per barrel on our avy- 
erage capacity, including all expenses, is 60c. 


Ree Valley Roller Mill Co., St. Lawrence: 1. We prefer do- 
mestic market. 2. We can ship bakers’ abroad to best advantage. 
8. Our foreign trade is declining. 4. Believe delays in_transit 
have some effect. in limiting the foreign demand. 5. We favor 
millers’ organizations, upon conditions. 6, Wethink unless vio- 
lations of rules and regulations are severely punished, these or- 
ganizations are useless. 7. Believe combinations of millers to 
regulate output are desirable but rather impracticable. 8. Do 
not think organization of millers to regulate prices practicable. 
9. We are not a member of the Millers’ National Association. 
10. We think its usefulness can be increased by making benefits 
so great that all millers will join, and the penalty of breaking 
rules so severe that none dare violate then.. 11. Think the most 
satisfactory method of disposing of product is by salesman or 
mill agent. 12. Have had much trouble about delay in shipment 
between west and east. 13. As to methods for remedying such 
delays, a representative of very large interests has great influence 
with railroad officials. 14. We consider mutual insurance cheap- 






































est and most satisfactory. 15. The interstate law has helped us. 
16. Business has not been satisfactory to us the past year. 17. 
Consider the greatest evils of the trade to be shipments of flour 
to great centers like pe my New York and Boston on consign- 
ment which are sold often below cost of production, establishing 

rices there which drag down prices everywhere. 18. Think it 

tter to buy wheat before making sales of flour than to take 
chances of the market. 19. The feeling in the trade is toward 
cash sales on_ flour and until that is the rule, millers are fighting 
against big odds. 2 not have much trouble with tricky 
dealers, unjust claims, etc. 21. Millers’ associations can_effect 
great benefits to members in remedying these abuses. 22. Do not 
consider grain speculation a detriment to legitimate milling. 
23, Cost per barrel omour average capacity to manufacture varies 
too much to be stated with accuracy. 24. Have not increased 
capacity the past year. 25. ink the prospect for business this 
year is & . 26. We use bags instead of barrels. 28, Believe 
the tendency of the times is toward consolidation of milling in- 
terests rather than an increase of small plants. 


TENNESSEE. 


American Mill Co., Nashville: 1. We prefer domestic 
market. 2. We do not ship abroad. 5. We favor millers’ — 
izations. 6. As to suggestions for improving or extending these 
organizations we think a national association with subordinate 
state organizations, each with salaried officers, can develop and 
organize the whole nation. 7. Think combinations of millers to 
regulate output are very desirable and practicable. 8 Think or- 

anization of millers to regulate prices is not practicable. 9%. 

re not a member of the Millers’ National Association. 10. 
As a means of increasing its usefulness, would put money in tne 
treasury and employ the best talent in America to organize. 11. 
Think the most satisfactory method of disposing of product 
direct to the merchant by correspondence. 14. Consider insur- 
ance in regular companies safest. 15. Think the interstate law 
is a success but that it could be improved. 16. Business has 
been profitable to us the past year. 17. Consider the greate st evil 
of the trade the bad education the merchant has had who buys 
the flour. Our annoyances and losses come from them. 18. In 
wheat buying think it better to do a legitimate business. Sell as 
you buy and leave off future dealing. 19. The tendency of the trade 
is toward time sales on flour. 20. Have a great deal of trouble 
with tricky dealers, unjust claims, etc, and it is the very greatest 
evii in the miiiing business. 21. ‘The oniy way to regulate these 
abuses is by organizing into associations and letting the associa- 
tion dictate to these unworthy merchants. 22. Think the exist- 
ence of grain speculation is very hurtful to millers and consum- 
ers, 23. Cost per barrel on our average capacity, including labor, 
interest, insurance and gy is 15e, and about 10c more to 
pay all other expenses and sell the goods. 24. Have increased ca- 
pacity the past year 1,000 bbls. 25. Think the prospect for busi- 
ness this year is very fair. 26. Flour barrels cost 30c here. 27. 
Both round and flat hoops are used. 28. Think the tendency 
of the times is growing toward consolidation of milling inter- 
ests rather than an increase of small plants. 29. As to further re- 
marks of interest to the trade, will write you an article for your 
Holiday Number if you desire it. 


TEXAS. 


_ Texas Mill & Elevator Co., Corsicana: 1. We prefer domes- 
tic trade. 2. We do not export, 5. We think local organizations 
if well conducted very beneficial. 7. We believe combinations 
of millers to regulate output desirable and _ practicable but only 
by means of local organizations. 8. We thi organization of 
millers to regulate prices practicable if the organizations are 
not so large as to become unwieldy. 9%, Are not a member of the 
Millers’ National Association. 11. We dispose of our product by 
means of traveling salesmen which we consider the best plan. 
14. We prefer mutual insurance. 15. We think the interstate 
law isa benefit tosome localities and an injury to others and 
that it is disregarded by many of the roads. 16. Business has not 
been satisfactory to us the — year. 17. Think the greatest evils 
of the trade are over-production and gambling in wheat. 18. 
Think the best method in wheat buying greatly depends upon the 
discretion of the miller. Generally speaking, we believe in tak- 
ing chances on the rise and fall of the market. 19. The tend- 
ency of the trade is decidedly toward time sales on flour, which 
may be attributed to over-production and the desire of millers to 
sell on any conditions. 20. We have little reason to complain of 
tricky dealers, unjust_ claims, etc. 22. We consider grain specu- 
lation a detriment to legitimate milling. 23. Cost per barrel on 
our average capacity to manufacture, including discount and ex- 
change, is about 50c. 25. Think the prospect for business this 
year is on the whole fair. 26. Flour barrels when made by our- 
selves cost 35¢c here. 27. Both kinds are used but principally flat. 
28. The tendency of the times seems to be toward consolidaton of 
milling interests rather than an increase of small plants and we 
think such a result would prove beneficial to milling. 
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Cameron & Tatum, Fort Worth: 1. We prefer Texas mar- 
kets. 5. We favor millers’ organizations but can not organize 
here as it is against th law. 7. We believe combinations of mill- 
ers to regulate output desirable and ag eaygomnens 8. Think it 
doubtful whether organization of millers to regulate prices is 
practicable. 9 Are not a member of the Millers’ National Asso- 
ciation. 11. Think the most satisfactory method of disposing of 
product is by traveling salesmen. 12. Do not have trouble about 
delay in shipment between west and east, as we do not ship east. 
14. Consider mutual insurance cheapest, and most satisfactory. 
15. Consider the interstate law an entire failure and think it 
ought to be amended. 16. Business has not been satisfactory to 
us the past year. 17. Consider the greatest evils of the trade are 
cutting prices and too much competition. 18. Think it better 
to buy wheat on the market as you_ need it rather than to buy 
against salesof flour asmade. 19. The tendency of the trade_is 
toward time sales on flour and it ought to be stopped. 20. Do 
have much trouble with tricky dealers, unjust claims, cancel- 
lation of orders, etc. 21. There is no way to regulate these 
abuses, as every miller is anxious to sell. 22. Decidedly do con- 
sider grain speculation a detriment to legitimate milling. 23. 
Have not made exact calculation as to the cost per barrel on our 
average capacity to manufacture. 24. Have not increased ca- 
pacity the past year. 25. The prospect for business this year is 
rather poor in this state. 26. Flour barrels cost 40c here, 27. 
Round el are used. 28. Believe the tendency of the times is 
toward consolidation of milling interests but not in this state. 
29. Would like to see this credit business stopped and flour sold 
for cash the same as bacon and other cash items, and a better 
feeling among the milling fraternity. 


C. H. Guenther & Sons, San Antonio: 1. We prefer city 
trade. 3. Our Mexican trade is declining on account of tariff 
on ore and cattle and stopping of the ‘‘ Lona Libra.”’ 9. We are 
not a member of the Millers’ National Association. 11. Think 
the most satisfactory method of disposing of product is by trav- 
eling salesman. 16. Business has been fair the past year. 17. 
Think the greatest evils of the trade are selling on long time (60 
days) and giving short weight flour. 24. Have increased capacity 
the past year 25 bbls. 25. Think the prospect for business this 
year is fair in our section. 


WISCONSIN. 


Stillman, Wright & Co., Berlin: 1. Prefer domestic market. 
2. Can ship low grades abroad to best advantage. 3. Our foreign 
trade is decreasing. 6. As to suggestions for improvement of 
millers’ organizations, we should have men located at important 
transfer points to push shipments. 7. Do not believe combina- 
tions of millers to regulate output desirable or practicable. 8. 
Do not think organizations of millers to regulate prices practi- 
cable. 9. Are amember of the Millers’ National Association. 10. 
Can suggest no means for increasing its usefulness except such 
as suggested in answer to No. 6. 11. Consider the most satisfac- 
tory method of disposing of product to be by traveling salesmen. 
12. Havehad much trouble about delay in shipment between 
west and east. 13. Thiscan be remedied by agents at important 
transfer points as suggested above. 14. Think mutual insurance 
cheapest and most satisfactory. 15. Believe the interstate law is 
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beneficial if enforced, 16. Business has been satisfactory to us 
the past year. 17. Think the greatest evil of the trade is inter- 
ference by wheat speculation. 18. In wheat buying would buy 
actual wheat according to flour orders _as faras possible rather 
than take chances of the market. 19. The tendency of the trade 
is not toward time sales on flour. 20, As to trouble with tricky 
dealers, unjust claims, etc, everybody has some. 21. There is no 
way to regulate these abuses. 22. Consider grain speculation the 
greatest detriment we know of to legitimate milling, 23. As to 
cost per barrel on our average capacity to manufacture, including 
all expenses, the —— is not explicit enough for comparison 
of answers. 24. Have doubled onr capacity the past year. 25. As 
to the prospect for the milling business this year, why trouble 
ourselves about tomorrow. 26. Hand-made flour barrels cost 31c 
here. 27. Round hoops are used. 28. Think the a all 
business is to consolidate even in the case of farming. Ed- 
ward Bellamy’s ‘‘Looking Backward.” 29. We must stop specu- 
lation in all food products. 


Daisy Roller Mills, Milwaukee: 1. We ship to_both foreign 
and domestic markets. 2. We can ship all grades abroad to 
gauslly good advantage. 8. Our foreign trade is increasing. 
Do believe delays _in transit have much effect in limiting the for- 
eigndemand. 5. Do favor millers’ organizations. 9. Are a mem- 
ber of the Millers’ National Association. 11. Consider the most 
satisfactory method of disposing of product to be by mill agents. 
14, Consider mutual insurance cheapest and most satisfactory. 
15. Think the interstate law is a success. It has helped our trade. 
16. As to whether business has been satisfactory to us the past 
year, we reply, “Oh my!” 18. As to the best method of wheat 

uying, whichever you do you wish you had done the other. 20. 
Do not have much trouble with tricky dealers, unjust claims, 
ete, 22. Think theexistence of grain speculation a detriment to 
legitimate milling. 24. Have increased capacity the past year. 
Present capacity 1s 1,500 bbls. 25. The milling business should 
be good this year. 26. Flour barrels cost 86¢ here. 27. Round 
hoops are used. 28. Think the tendency of the times is toward 
consolidation of milling interests rather than an increase of 
small plants. 


Faist, Kraus & Co., Milwaukee: 1. We prefer to ship to the 
market where we get the best prices. 2. Can ship both patent and 
bakers’ abroad to good advantage. 3. Our foreign trade decreased 
last year but now itis increasing. 4. Believe delays in transit 
have much effect in limiting the foreign demand. If we couid 
get more prompt shipment, could get 83@6( more. 5. Do favor 
millers’ organizations. 6. The only way we think these organi- 
zations beneficial is if they stick together; but they do not do it. 
7. Do believe combinations of millers to regulate output desir- 
able and practicable, especially if Chicago tries to run a corner. 
8. Do think organization of milters to regulate prices practicable 
if they only doit. 9. Are not a member, of the Millers’ National 
Association. 10. Its usefulness can be increased if they agree to 
what they suggest at meetings. 11. Consider the most satisfactory 
method of disposing of product to be to sellevery barrel or bag 
before its leaves the mill. 12, Have sometimes had much delay 
in shipment between west and east. 13. We do not know whether 
this can be remedied by united action or otherwise. If all mills 
do not ship foreigners will buy the wheat instead of flour. 14. 
Think mutual insurance cheapest and most satisfactory. 15. 
Think the interstate law isa good thing. 16. Have not lost any 
money in the milling business the past year but have not made 
much either. 17. Think the greatest evil of the trade is flour be- 
ing too low and wheat and freights too high. 18. Astothe best 
method of buying wheat, milling for the last fifteen months has 
been nothing but a speculative business. 19. The tendency of the 
trade is toward time sales on flour in this country. 20. Have 
not had much trouble with tricky dealers, unjust claims, ete, ex- 
cept last spring when wheat declined. 21. The way to regulate 
these abuses is toshut down all mills in the country as soon as 
wheat gets above value. 22. Do consider grain speculation a 
detriment to legitimate milling. 23. Cost per barrel on our ay- 
erage capacity, including labor, interest, insurance and power, is 
from 15 to 16c if we run full time. 24, As to increasing capacity 
the past year, have too much capacity already. 25. Think the 
prospect. for this year isnot very promising. 26. Flour barrels 
cost 36c here. 27. Round hoops are used. 28. Think the tend- 
ency of the times is toward consolidation into large corporations 
rather than an increase of small mills. 29. In regard to No. 25 
will say that milling is at present in a poorer state than it has 
been for the last three years, even poorer than last year. Feed is 
low, flour low and freight and wheat high. We lost some busi- 
ness last year in England on account of the corner in Chicago. 
English millers can compete with us, and Minneapolis mills hack 
prices on the other side lately. 





Bernhard Stern, Milwaukee: 1. I have no preference as to 
foreign or domestic markets. 2. Can ship patents and bakers’ 
abroad to equally good advantage. 3. Our foreign trade has de- 
clined during the past year. 4. Believe delays in transit have 
much effect in limiting the foreign demand. 5. I favor millers’ 
organizations. 6. Asa suggestion for improving these organiza- 
tions would collect more means for the purpose of securing val- 
uable man at seaboard to look after the millers’ interests with 
the ocean lines and also railroads. 7. Do not believe combina- 
tion of millers to regulate output desirable or practicable, for it 
may eventually seriously injure our foreign trade. 8 Do not 
think organization of millers to regulate prices practicable. 4. 
Am a member of the Millers’ National Association. 10. Asa 
means for increasing its usefulness would refer to answer to No. 
§. 11. Think the most satisfactory method of disposing of prod- 
uct to be direct to buyer or sales agent. 12. Have not had much 
trouble about delay in shipment between west and east. 13. Asa 
means of remedying such delay would suggest inserting in bill of 
lading outside limit of time in which goods should reach destina- 
tion. 14. Consider mutual insurance cheapest and most. satis- 
factory. 15. Consider the interstate law itself beneficial, as it 
prevents suppression of the smaller for the benefit of larger con- 
cerns. Its scope should be further enlarged. 16. Business has 
not been satisfactory the past year. 17. Consider the greatest 
evils of the trade its speculative nature and also inability to 
make ocean and inland contracts a long time ahead. Other 
countries have a great advantage over us on this point. 18, 

hink it better to buy wheat when there is plenty to be had. 19. 
As to the tendency of the trade toward time sales on flour, we sell 
only against sight draft. 20. Do not have much trouble with 
tricky dealers, un aat claims, etc. 21. As a means for regulating 
these abuses. millers should select men who they know are fair 
dealing. 22. Do consider grain speculation a detriment to legiti- 
mate milling. 24. Have increased capacity the past year 300 bbls. 
25. As to the prospect for business this year, itis hard to tell in 
advance. 26. Flour barrels cost 36¢ here. 27. Round hoops are 
used. -28. It seems that the tendency of the times is toward con- 
solidation rather than an increase of small plants. 29. Efforts 
should be made to take off the duty on jute bags and to consoli- 
date mutual mill insurance companies to reduce cost of insur- 
ance, 


HEAD MILLERS. 


No information given by the various members of 
the trade in this series will have a more direct and 
authentic value to our readers generally, than that 
furnished us by the representative head millers of 
the country. The millowner is in a position to know 
the results which his mill achieves in dollars and 
cents of profit, and the flour handler to know its re- 
sults as regards quality and the favor in which it is 
held by the public. But the hand that rules the 
mills of the world is, after all, fhat of the thoughtful 
and progressive head miller. We print the following 
list of replies with thorough satisfaction. It is our 
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constant wish to hear more from the head miller 
than he is: inclined to say, for we hold that in the 
perfection of his knowledge and training chiefly lies 
the success and competitive power of our trade. 
The list of questions submitted was as below : 


1. Do you think that we have reached the end 
in the development of milling methods, or do you 
expect that the next ten years will see as radical 
changes as the last ? 

2. In your opinion, have there been any radically 
new and important inventions in the line of mill 
machinery during the last three or four years ? 

3. If so, please state what they were. 

4. What do you think of short system milling ? 
Do you consider it a success ? 

5. What do you consider an average yield for 
your section ? 

6. How often do you think a yield should be 
taken, and in what manner ? 

7. Do you believe that there is a possibility of 
simplification of milling methods as they exist at the 
present time ? 

8. Of all the machines in use in flour mills, to 
which class do you consider the miller is the most 
indebted for the present perfection of his flour ? 

9. Of all these machines, in which class has there 
beer the least development and improvement during 
the last few years ? 

10. In which direction is improvement in mill 
machinery most needed ? 

11. Do you think the milling trade offers strong 
enough inducements to warrant a young man in 
adopting and learning it from choice, or would you 
advise him to follow some other business for a liveli- 
hood ? 

12. How does this year’s wheat in your section 
compare with that of previous years, for mllling pur- 
poses ? 

13. Kindly favor us with any further remarks on 
trade subjects, not covered by above inquiries, which 
you may care to make. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Geo. Riley, Vallejo: 1. Do not think we have reached the 
end of development in milling methods. I still look for further 
gy ee but not as radical a changeas in the past ten years. 
2. Think there have been a number of good inventions in the last 
three or four years, the most important among them being the 
sieve scalper, Simplicity purifier, and the dust collecting sepa- 
rator, which isthe simplest and most. useful invention of the 
age, and which is of late being introduced by Mr. Miller. 4. I con- 
sider short system milling a success on winter wheat. Have not 
had much experience with it on spring wheat. 5. Think the 
average yield for this section is about 270 lbs of wheat to a barrel 
of flour. 6. Think a yield should be taken every 24 hours. I have 
no choice of manner. One good way is to weigh the offal and 
figure the output of flour into it. 7. Think there are ways in 
which the present milling methods might be simplified. 8. Be- 
lieve the miller is most indebted for the present perfection of his 
flour to the roller mill but believe it is as yet an imperfect ma- 
chine. 9. Have no idea in which class of machinery there has 
been the least development and improvement in the last few 
years. 10. Think improvement in mill machinery is most needed 
in the direction of the roller mill; something simpler that will 
do as well without so many “‘contraptions.”’ 11. As tothe induce- 
ments offered to young men for learning the milling trade, if I 
were going to learn a trade I would try something else. 12. This 
year’s wheat in our section_compares favorably with that of pre- 
vious years, having more gluten. 


A. C. Stagner, Wheatland: 1. Wehave not reached the end 
of development in milling methods ; neither will we see as radi- 
cal changes in the next ten years as we have in the last ten. 2. 
There have been several efforts for radically new and important 
inventions in mill machinery during the last three or four years, 
but few improvements. 4. Short system milling may be a suc- 
cess in some localities but from five to seven breaks are best in 
California. We use six and find them good. Would not like to 
take the chances of any less. 5. Consider an average yield for 
our section to be 283 lbs, after taking out 5 per cent low grade. 
6. Think a yield should be taken every day or so, by weighing ev- 
erything as it comes from the mill. 7. Do not \ theese there is a 
possibility of simplifying present milling methods as they are 
very simple now when once understood. 8. As tothe class of ma- 
chinery to which the miller is most indebted for the present per- 
fection of his flour, this is hard to answer as I have no machine 
in the mill that I would like to do without. 10. Improvement in 
mill machinery is most needed in the direction of bolting. 11. 
Asto inducements offered to young men by the milling trade, 
it is a good trade with lots of room at the top. 12. Wheat this 
year in this section is good. 


COLORADO. 


R. C. Cobb, Longmont: 1. Think we have not reached the 
end of development in milling methods, but the next ten years 
will not see the changes of the last. 2. Think there have been no 
radically new and important inventions in mill machinery during 
the last three or four years. 4. Believe short system milling is 
the true system and that it will ultimately prove a success, 5. An 
average yield for this section is 4:40. 6. Think a yield should be 
taken as often as once a month by weighing the wheat before 
and after cleaning and the different products. 7. Do believe there 
is a possibility of simplifying present milling methods, 8. Think 
the miller is most indebted for the present perfection of his flour 
to bolts and purifiers. 9. Of all the classes of machinery used,the 
wheat scourers have shown the least development and improve- 
ment in the last few years, and it isin the direction of wheat 
cleaners that improvement is most needed. 11. As to induce- 
ments offered by the milling trade to young men, would advise 
them to try something else by all means. 12. This year’s wheat 
in this section compares very favorably with that of previous, 


years. 
ILLINOIS. 


J. H. Aldons, Alton: 1. Think there will be improvements: 
in milling methods from time to time, but not as radical changes 
as the last ten years have seen. 2. As to radically new and im- 
portant inventions during the last three or four years, several 
new machines have been placed on the market in that time, these 
being the Cornelius internal roller mill, Cyclone dust collector, 
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sieve scalpers, McAnulty’s force feeder and automatic roller mill, 
round reels, Reliance purifier and several others which I do not 
recall at present. 4. I think short system milling is a success. 
Think a mill can be_successfully operated in this section with 
three or four breaks. Flour is just as and if anything a lit- 
tle better than when we make six or eight reductions on wheat. 
5. Up to date it looks vey much as if 4:40 would be an average 
yield for this section. 6. Have no faith in yields taken ont SIX 
ours, as they vary too much. We grind out clean every 30 days. 
It is a little trouble, but reliable. 7. There may be a possibility 
of simplifying present milling methods, but hardly think it 
necessary to make them more simple. 8. The elaborate system 
of bolting and careful manipulation of stock as practi now 
have done more than anything I know of toward the present Rr 
fection of flour, rolls being next in order of usefulness. 9. The 
tendency has been to improve the working of all machinery used 
during the last three years, 10, Improvement in mill machinery 
is most needed in the direction of easy access to all workin, 

, positive adjustments on all machines and automatic feed- 
ers throughout the plant. 11. As to inducements offered to young 
men to learn the milling trade, 1 think the present supply of 
millers fully equals the demand, but there is always room fora 
rattling good man. 12. This year’s wheat in this section is not as 
— for milling as that of ’87 but is better than that of ’88, 13. 

rospects for business here at present are fair. We find enough 
orders to keep us running day and night. 


W. J. Simpson, Bethalto : 1. Ido not think we have reached 
the end of improvements in milling but do not expect as great 
a change in the next ten yearsas in the last. 2. There have not 
to my knowledge been any radically new and important inven- 
tions in the line of mill machinery during the last fewyears. 4. 
Consider short system milling a success in soft wheat section, 
where the system is properly carried out. 5. Think the average 
yield for this section is 4:38. 6. Think a_yield should be taken 
every 24 hours ; in fact the miller should be able to tell at any 
time what amount of wheat he is using. 7. Do believe there is 
a possibility of simplifying milling methods as at present used. 
8. The miller is more indebted to rolls for the present perfection 
of his flour than to any other machinery used. 9. There has been 
the least development and improvement during the last few 
years in wheat clenners. 10. Improvement is most needed in the 
direction of wheat cleaning machinery. 11. I think the milling 
trade offers inducements enough for any young man to learn it. 
12. Wheat in this section is better for milling than for the past 
four years. 


Jas. Milne, Halliday Bros., Cairo: 1. Do not think we have 
reached the end in the development of milling methods but 
do not expect to see as radical changes in the next ten years 
aus in the last. There will be changes, but in detail only. 2. 
Think there have been radically new and important inventions in 
the last three or four years, if the development of the sieve 
sealper can be called a new invention; also the internal roller 
miller made by Todds & Stanley Mill Furnishing Co. For small 
mills I should consider this a ‘radically new and important inven- 
tion,” as such mills can be built cheaper and makeas good a quali- 
ty of flour as any short system roller mills produce. I do not wish 
to write an advertisement for this mill but did not know how to 
answer this question in any other way. | 4. Ihave modified my 
views somewhat about short system milling inthe last three or 
four years, but still do not consider it the scientific way of mill- 
ing. There are certain portions of the wheat that are deleterious 
to its bread-making qualities when reduced to flour. Such im- 
purities can not be removed without breaking the wheat into 
small bits, that is, middlings, and then removing these impuri- 
ties. This the short system fails to do as perfectly as the long, in 
my opinion. 5. Think the average yield for this section this year 
is 440. 6. Think ayield should be taken every day or oftener. 
Have an automatic register on flour and feed packers and a yield 
can then be taken at anytime. By adding for invisible waste 
the average of former years, it will not miss atrue yield one 
pound per barrel. 7. Do not believe it is possible to simplify the 
present methods. The {lungarian system is much more compli- 
cated than ours and the flour is also better. 8. Think the miller 
is undoubtedly most indebted for the present perfection of his 
flour to rolls. They not only reduce the stock but with the right 
system of bolting are purifiers as well. 9. There has been the 
least development and improvement during the last few years in 
rolls and purifiers. 10. Improvement in mill machinery is most 
needed in dust collectors. Something is wanted that will not 
clog up in damp weather nor blow dust all over the mill in any 
kind of weather. 11. As to inducements offered to young men 
by the milling business, if a young man has made up his mind 
to get tothe top and learn the theoretical part of milling from 
books and milling journals as well as the practical partin the mill, 
and also to become enough of a draughtsman to make a sketch 
to scale of any piece of machinery he may need, I am not sure 
but itis as goodatrade as a young man can learn. 12. This 
year’s wheat in our section is not as good for milling as that of 
previous years. It was injured by wet weather during and after 
harvest. 

Jno. T. Briggs, Decatur: 1. I think we shall continue to im- 
prove in milling methods in the ten years to come but not so 
much as in the last ten. As to radically new and important in- 
ventions in the last three or four years, I think the late round 
reels are agreat improvement over the old style, and later, the 
sieve scalper for breaks will soon be ready to take the place of the 
old style wheat-wearing, six-sided scalpers now used. 4. I am 
not an advocate of too short a system, but would be governed by 
wheat, trade, etc, whether for straights or patents. If straight 
goods, four breaks would do. If fancy, sharp and white patent is 
wanted nothing less than five breaks on wheat. 5. Consider 4 
bus and 32 lbs an average yield for this section on this year’s crop. 
6. Think yield should be taken every day if possible and it Protx: 21 
to be made possible by an account of wheat taken from elevator 
to mill and the amount of flour, bran and shipstuff made every six 
hours. 7. As to a possibility of simplifying present milling meth- 
ods, the milling business is one which will never be very simple 
as ao | as_ people are clamoring for the whitest loaf. 8. Think 
the miller is most indebted for the present perfection of his flour 
tirst to rolls, second to purifiers, third to round reels and centrif- 
ugals and fourth to sieve scalpers instead of six-sided reels. 9. 
As to which class of machinery has shown the least development 
and improvement in the last few years, the purifiers are no better 
than five years ago as to purifying. 10. Improvement in mill ma- 


chinery is most needed, first, in a perfect dust collector ; one that ° 


will catch every particle of dust and not retard purifier fan in 
the least. Second, in better. wheat. cleaning machines. Third, 
in good detachers for flaked middlings from smooth rolls. 11. 
As to inducements offered to young men for learning the milling 
business, I think a young man who starts in to make a first-class 
miller and keeps that end in view, will never regret learning the 
trade. 12. Wheat of this cropinthis section is fair for milling 
purposes. Not as good as two years ago, but better than last 
aa 13. I think every new mill of a size above 300 bbls ought to 
1ave reserved a place fora passenger elevator, so as to save the 
miller from wearing himself out climbing the stairs, and then he 
would feel like visiting the bad places on each floor oftener and 
a better attention to all details would be the result. The floor 
space needed for each story of such an elevator would be only 30 
x30 inches and almost any mill could spare that if it was looked 
after at the proper time. 


J. W. Gift, Peoria: 1. We think the milling system will be 
shortened within the next ten years, and that flour will be made 
with less machinery. 2. Think nothing very important in the 
line of mill machinery has been invented during the last. three 
or four years. Round reels have shortened the travel of the stuff 
and left more room in the mill. 38. Some improvement has been 
made in the use of the machinery we had before. The most not- 
able improvement has been round reels. 4. Think short system 
milling is a success on winter wheat, though we are not using it. 
5. Think the average yield for this section is about 4:25. 6. Think 
a yield should be taken as often as possible. 7. Believe it is pos- 
sible to simplify milling methods as at present used. 8. Believe 
the miller is most indebted for the present perfection of his flour 
to rolls, 9. There has been the least development and improve- 
ment during the last three years in cleaning machinery. 10. 
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Think improvement is most needed in cleaning machinery. We 
have seen no machines yet that will clean the ends of the berry 
without injuring the other part of it. 12. Wheat in this section 
this year is about as good as we ever had. 13, Paying cash for 
wheat and selling flour on time is one of the great evils we have 
to contend with. 


August J. Weinel, Waterloo: 1. I do not think we have 
reached the end in the development of milling methods, nor do I 
expect to see such ical changes in the next ten years as in the 
past. 2. Think there have been some radically new and impor- 
tant inventions in mill machinery during the last three or four 
years. We have made great progress in the line of feeders for 
roller mills, scalping machines for breaks from rolls, etc. 4. 
Think short system milling a success, but will say that rolls are 
not made to cut the system below three breaks, and in my opinion 
the inventors haye a large field open before them to perfect a 
roller mill that will make a thorough reduction at one grinding. 
5. Consider 4:40 an average yield for this section. 6. Thinka 
yield should be taken as often as convenient. It should be fig- 
ured as the wheat is taken in at mill door either from farmer’s 
wagon or from elevator. Whatever is cleaned out is bought as 
wheat and should be figured as such. 7. Do believe there is a 
possibility of simplifying present milling methods. 8. Think 
the miller is more indebted for the present perfection of his flour 
to wheat cleaners and bolting machines than to any other ma- 
chinery. 9. There has been the least development and improve- 
ment during the last few years in wheat cleaners and I think im- 
provement is most needed in this direction. 11. As tothe milling 
trade offering inducements sufficient to warrant a young man in 
learning it, I would advise him to follow some other business. 
12. Wheat this year in our section is not as good as in previous 
years for milling purposes, being very soft. 


INDIANA. 


Jefferson Clark, Richmond: 17 I do not think the next ten 
years will develop as many radical changes in milling as the past 
ten, but we have room for improvements. 2. Think there have 
been radically new and important inventions in mill machinery 
in the last three or four years. 3. 1 think the round reel flour 
dresser is superior to the centrifugal or hexagon reel, doi 
cleaner work and more of it. As to short system millin . 
think two or three break mills are not a success. My ideal mill 
isa Sve break. I think the ordinary short system is not a suc- 
cess, 5. The average yield for this section 1s 18 bus per acre. 
6. I think a yield should be taken each month, wheat being 
weighed from the cars or wagons. 7. As to simplification of 
present milling methods, I believe the bolting system can be 
simplified with benefit. 8. Think the miller is most indebted for 
the present perfection of his flour to the roller mill and. mid- 
dlings purifier. 9. There has been the least improvement and 
dvelonmnané during the last few years in dust collectors. Im- 
provement is most needed in this direction, 11. As to the mill- 
ing trade offering inducements to warrant a young man in adopt- 
ing it, I would not advise a young man to learn it. 12. Wheat in 
this section on this crop_is better than that of last year, but not 
up to an average. 13. Trade is good with us. Weare running 
fulltime. Newly sown wheatis looking very well. 


IOWA. 


E. A. Phinney, Ackley: 1. Do not think we have reached the 
end in the development of milling methods. There is room for 
improvement yet, but do not expect as radical changes in the 
next ten years as in the past. 2. Think there have been no radi- 
cally new and important inventions in mill machinery during 
the last three or four years except the Cochrane “Big One,’ 
which is an improvement onthe E. P. Allis concentrated roller 
mill. 4. Think short system milling is a very good thing in this 
way, they use less rolls but more surface on each break. 5. It is 
very hard to tell at present what an average yield isin this sec- 
tion but think it is about 4:50 just as wheat comes from the farm- 
er. I get a great amount of wheat this year of all kinds. 6. 
Think ayield should be taken as often as possible. Each mill 
has its own way. 7. Do believe there is a possibility of simplify- 
ing present milling methods. 8. Think the miller is most in- 
debted forthe present perfection of his flour to wheat cleaners. 
If you donot clean your wheat you can not make good work with- 
out great exertion. 11. Do not think the milling trade offers 
strong enough inducements to warrant a — man in adopting 
it, for it takes too many men to run a mill and a young man isa 
‘jour’ workman all his life unless he has some rich friends to 
help him out. 12. This year’s wheat in this section is very good, 
except the Sea Island which is run out. 


Chas. A. Snook, City Roller Mills, Council Bluffs: 1. I cer- 
tainly expect to see more radical changes in the development of 
milling methods in the next ten years than we have in the ten 
years past. 2. [think there have been radically new and impor- 
tant inventions in mill machinery in the last three or four years, 
the sieve scalper being one of the more important. 4. Short sys- 
tem milling like everything else has its place. Under certain cir- 
cumstances it might be called a success. Donot think it will 
ever doaway with long system milling. Thereisa proper place 
for both systems, which is determined by oot. trade, market 
and a good many other circumstances. 5. Proba bly 5 bus would 
come very close to the average yield in this section. 6. Thinka 
yield should be taken every 24 hours from the total output, weigh- 
ing in the wheat as received and weighing out everything made. 
7. There certainly is a possibility of simplifying present milling 
methods. 8. Think the miller is most indebted for the present 
perfection of his flour to the introduction of rolls. 9. Think 
there has been the least development and improvement durin 
the last few yearsin the roller mill. 10. Improvement in mill 
machinery is most needed in the method of making separations. 
11. As to the inducements offered, to young men by the milling 
trade, like every other trade there is room at the top of the ladder, 
but would not advise a young man to follow the business unless 
he had a special liking for it. 12. This year’s wheat in this sec- 
tion is generally regarded as a failure. 13. If some person would 
contrive a machine to remove the bran or the outer_covering of 
the wheat before it goes to the roll, I think there would be a sim- 
plification in milling methods to an alarming extent, at least to 
the millfurnishing men. 

KANSAS. 


J.W. Monroe, Abilene: 1. I think there will be some changes 
in milling methods in the next ten years, but not of as much 
importance as in the last few years. 4. Consider the four break 
system a success for the kind of wheat we have to mill here. 5. 
Consider 4:40 an average yield for this section. 11. As to the in- 
ducements offered to young men by the milling business, think 
there is as much money in milling as in any other trade. 12. This 
year’s wheat in this section is about the same as that of previous 
years. 


W. T. Soden, Emporia: 1. I look for marked and radical 
changes in milling methods in the next ten years. 2. Think 
there has been very little change for the better in mill machinery 
during the last three or four years. 4, Think short system mill- 
ing is a snecess in some localities and for a small mill. 5. The 
average yield for this section is 3934 besides the lower grades on 5 
bus to a bbl of good flour. 6. Think a yield should be taken 
just as often as the mill can be got empty before the entrande of 
the wheat to be tested and the miller can spae_time to see that 
no more comes in after the test is taken. 7, Do not think there 
is a possibility of simplifying present milling methods as long 
as the consumer wants good-looking bread. 8. Of all the ma- 
chinery in use in mills, think the miller is most indebted for the 
present perfection of his flour to the grain cleaning machinery 
and the different reductions. 9%. There has been the least develop- 
ment and improvement in the different branches of cleaning 
machinery during the last few years. 10. Improvement is most 
needed in the direction of some method of cleaning each reduc- 
tion without waste. 11. Think the milling trade offers strong 
enough inducements to warrant a_young man in adopting and 
learning it if he is adapted to it and is willing to learn it thor- 
oughly. We have many theoretical millers but few practical 
ones. 12. Wheat in this section the present year was rather bet- 
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ter than that of the previous years for milling purposes, 13. I 
have milled since 1858 ; on bubrs to 1882, then on Bubre and rolls 
and now I have a full’ roller mill with centrifugal and round 
reels and I believe it makes as fine flour as any mill and the bread 
ns very nice but has not the taste of the good old buhr flour 

read, 

C. Eiser, Humboldt Water Mills, Humboldt: 1. I expect to 
see a great improvement in milling methods in the next ten 
pore but not as radical a nen as during the past ten years. 2. 

Think there have been no ically new and important inven- 

tions in mill machinery in the past three or four years but a large 
improvement on that previously invented. 3, The improvement 
has been in standard machinesin general. 4, Consider moderate 
short system a success. Think four breakgon our wheat are suf- 
ficient but think a surplus of smooth rolls an economy over an 
insufficient number. 5. Think from 42 to 43 Ibs px bu, taking 
the wheat from the farmer’s wagon an average yield for this sec- 
tion. 6. We believe all mills should run on a continual test and 
weigh offal as well as flour. 7, Do believe there is a possibility 
of simplification of present milling methods to a certain extent. 
8. Think the miller is most indebted for the present perfection of 
his flour to the purifier, though I consider every roller a purifier 
if properly handled. 9, There has been the least development 
and improvement during the last few years in wheat cleanin 
machinery. 10. Improvement in mill machinery is most need 
in the wheat cleaning and bolti lines. Consider clean wheat 
the key to successful milling. 11, If the milling trade is liked 
and there is some one with ability to help, consider it a good 
business for young men, but as generally learned would odthe 
no one to adopt it. 12. Wheat in our section this year is about of 
average quality. 13. Believe if many millers would make their 
tests as stated above, that is, weigh their wheat in, the flour and 
offal out, they would change their methods of milling. Many 
discard their heaters when discovering invisible shrinkage or 
evaporation. 

B. Warkentin, Newton: 1. We hope at least that we are at 
the end of making improvements in milling methods but some- 
thing new may turn up again. 2, Wedo not think there have 
been ~ radically new and important inventions in mill ma- 
chinery for the last three or four years. 4. We consider short 
system milling a success. 5. Four bus and 801]bs good No. 2 wheat 
of the Turkish variety is an average yield for this section. 6. Think 
ages should be taken at pleasure. 7. Do not know of any possi- 
xle simplification of present milling methods. 8. Think the 
miller is most indebted tor present perieciion of his four to the 
purifier and the perfect bolting system as well as to wheat clean- 
ing machinery. 9. Of all classes of milling machinery there has 
been the least development and improvement in the past few 
years in rolls. 11. We believe if a young man learns the milling 
trade practically that it offers good inducements tohim. 12. On 
an average the wheat of this crop in this section is not as good 
for milling as that of previous years. 


KENTUCKY. 


_ N. Zimmer, Crescent Milling Co., Hopkinsville: 1. Do not 
think the changes in the next ten years will be as radical as in the 
past ten, but we have not yet reached the goal of perfection. 2. 
ink there have not been as many radically new and important 
inventions during the last_three or four years asin the three or 
four years preceding. 4. Idonot know where to draw the line 
between the long and_ short systems but I notice in my observa- 
tions that the short mills are continually adding a roll or two in 
order to make a close finish, or if not a roll, some more bolting 
machinery. It therefore can not bea success. 5. Think 4:40 an 
average yield for our section. 6. As to brageney Phone om a mill ought 
to run on a continuous test commencing on Monday and runnin, 
out the test every Saturday night. 7. Do believe there is a possibil- 
ity of simplifying milling methods to a certain extent. 8. Think 
the miller is most indebted for the present perfection of his flour 
to the rolls. 9. There has been the least development and improve- 
ment during the last few years in wheat cleaning machinery. 10. 
Improvement in mill machinery is most needed in the perfection 
of wheat cleaning machines, witha more perfect separation of 
the broken grain from cheat and other foreign substances. 11. 
As to inducements offered by the milling trade to young men, 
there is always room at the top and unless the young man starts 
out with that determination he had better stay out. 12. Wheat 
this year in our section is considerably below the average for 
milling purposes on account of a wet harvest. 
W. H. Sanvary, Maysville: 1. Do not think we have reached 
the end of development in milling methods, but do not look for 
*radical Lang serge from — modes of milling. 2. Think 
there have been no radically new and important inventions in 
mill machinery during the last three orfour years. 4. (a) Iam not 
well enough posted in short system milling to express an intelli- 
gent opinion. (b) Three mills on this system which I visited 
were short in finishing, whether the fault of system or miller I do 
not know. One was a success if close finish and good flour are a 
success. As with other systems, extraordinary results are mostly 
in the next county or state. 5. Anything below 4:40 is a gi 
yield this year in this section. 6. Think a yield should be taken 
at least once a week by weighing all the wheat going to mill; not 
by a carload test, then going it blind the balance of time. 7. Do 
not believe there is much possibility of simplifying milling 
methods, taking the best known systems as a Basia. 8. Do not 
think the miller is indebted for present perfection of his flour to 
any one class of machinery in particular but to getting best re- 
sults obtainable from all in use. 9. Think the least development 
and improvement has been made in the last few years in grain 
cleaning machinery; also in roll corrugations, differentials and 
spirals. 11. As to the inducements offered by milling to a young 
man, any young man with good natural abilities, with a taste for 
practical mechanics, can find as many opportunities for his tal- 
ents as other branches of mechanics offer, with one advantage 
over some—that of enduring forever. 12. This year’s wheat in 
our section requires 8 to 5 lbs more to the barrel than in 1888 and 
10 to 15 lbs over 1887. 13. Inthe present state of electrical knowl- 
edge some inventor ought to resuscitate the electric purifier 
without the complications with which it was loaded when first 
brought out. I also believe it can be used to advantage and profit 


in grain cleaning. 
MICHIGAN. 


J. M. Swift & Co., Ann Arbor: 1. Expect there will be im- 
portant changes in milling methods in the next ten years but not 
as radical as in the last ten, 2. Think there have m no radi- 
cally new and important inventions in the last three or four 
years. 4, Believe the short system isa departure in the right 
direction. Accompanied by equa] milling ability think it isa 
success. 5. Consider 4:55 an average yield for this section with 
uncleaned wheat and not counting in low grade. 6. As to fre- 
quency and manner of taking yields, that depends, but they should 
be taken often enough to enable the proprietor to know how 
much stock he is using. 17. Do believe there is a possibility of 
simplifying present milling methods. The tendency is in that 
direction. 8. As tothe class of machines to which the miller is 
most indebted forthe present perfection of his flour, that is a 
hard question which we can not answer. 9%. Do not know in 
which class of machines there has been the least development 
and improvement in the last few years. 10. Improyement_in mill 
machinery is most needed in the direction of small, simple bolt- 
ing devices. As to inducements offered to young men to learn 
the milling trade, we advise them to go into something else. 12. 

here is more waste in this year’s wheat in this section than in 
that of previous years but it compares well after cleaning, 13. 
The manipulation of the wheat market by speculators is the 
greatest detriment to the milling interest. Can it not be stopped ? 


Jesse Owen, Grand Rapids: 1. While I do not think we have 
reached the limit in improvements in milling methods, I do not 
expect to see as radical changes in the next ten years as there 
have been in the past. 2. Know of no radically new inventions 
in the last few years, but think most all mill machinery has been 
improved more or less in that time. 4. As some mills are mak- 
in money running on the short system, it can not properly be 
called a failure, but as most millers of any prominence in this 
state that have tried the short system have given it up and are 

































now ing on five or six breaks, I do not consider it 4 blaring 
success, I believe what would be a success in some localities 
would not in others. 5. As to an average yield in this section for 
this year’s wheat, I can evs but a guess ; but with the wheat we 
generally get here I think 4 bus and 35 lbs to the barrel _as it 
it comes from the farmer w be about an ayerage. 6. Think 
a yield should be taken often enough to form a basis opm be an 
to regulate the prices of the mill’s product, and should be taken 
by weighing all wheat as it is brought into the mill and weighing 
all the been, and screenings or all offal and mill dust as it comes 
from the mill, as that would give a correct,account of the prod- 
uct. 7. Think in some cases present milling methods are now 
too simple and in other cases are more complicated than neces- 
sary. 8. Think we owe most to, the roll for the perfection of the 
best roller process flour. 9. Think there has been less improve- 
ment in roller mills than most any other machinery since rolls 
were introduced. 10. I believe the widest fleld for improvement 
in mill machinery lies in the adjustment and perfection of _re- 
duction machinery. ink the foundation of good milling lies 
in the even and gradual reduction of stock. 11. As to the in- 
ducement offered to young men to learn the milling business, 
think a young man should adopt that trade or profession which 
he believes himself best adapted for.. In some localities millers 
receive_as wages as other tradesmen, but such places are 
few and far between, and I would not advise any young man to 
learn the milling trade until millers can get as high wages for the 
same number of hours’ work as other mechanics. 12. Wheat in 
this state is very uneven this year. Some is very good and some 
is very light. I think the average is not as good as usual, 





J. H. Calkins, Owosso: 1. Do not expect, such radical 
changes in milling methods the next ten years as in the past ten, 
but look for marked improvements all along the line. 2, Think 
there have n no radically new and important inventions in 
mill machinery in the last two or three years, but a general im- 
provement in systems as tothe handling and grading of stock ; 
also in scalpers and bolting machinery. 4. Consider the short 
system milling a success in some localities. My views as to suc- 
cess are that any improyement is good that will better the condi- 
tion of millersin_ any locality, and the short system has done 
great good to small millers with limited means in new sections of 
the country., 5. Consider 4:30 an average yield for this section. 
6. As to the,frequency and manner of taking yields, we do it by 
weighing all grain to rolls. I invoice the first of each month 
this having been my method for the past four years. _It ‘would 
surprise some dusties to know the differences in yields in the sev- 
oral sacnshe of the year. 7. Do believe there is a possibility of 
symplifying present milling methods. 8. Of all machines used. 
consider the miller is most indebted for the present. perfection of 
his flour to the roller mill. 9. There has been the least develop- 
ment and improvement in the last few years in grain cleanin 
machinery. 10. Improvement in mill machinery is most needec 
in the direction of less handling of stocks after breaks. 11. As 
to the inducements offered by the milling business to young men 
think they are good, and that thereis always room at the top, 
12. This year’s wheat in this section is not. so good for millin 
purposes as that of previous years, being shrunken. The genera 
— is about 56 lbs, and it will take 5 bus for a barrel of poor 

our. 


E. B. Whitmore, with Lewis Emery, Jr., Three Rivers: 1. Do 
not think we have reached the end of development in milling 
methods, but do not think there will be a radical change in the 
next ten years. 2. There has been no radical change in mill ma- 
chinery in the last three or four years except in details. 3. Our 
bolting system has seen the most improvement in the last few 
years. 4, Think short system is all right, if not too short, in a 
custom and_ retail mill, but to compete with the best mills of 
the country do not think it a success. 5. Wheat this year in our 
section is not up to the average. Think the yield would be about 
4:45, 6. Think a yield should be taken four to six times a year. 
wheat being weighed in and strict account, kept of all products. 
7. Do believe there is a possibility of simplifyin, wae 
as regards the construction of most of our mills. 8. Think the 
miller is most indebted for the meng perfection of his flour to 
purifiers, rolls and reels. 9. There has been the least develop- 
ment and improvement during the last few years in rolls. | 
Improvement is most needed in mill machinery in the direction 
of simplicity. 11. Think there is as much inducement in mill- 
ing for a young man as in any other business if he choose to learn 
it. 12. Wheat in this section is not as good as in previous years, 
being shrunken. 

MINNESOTA. 


J. W. Sedinger, Anoka: 1. Believe we have not reached the 
end of development in milling methods but do not think the 
changes will be as radical as in the last ten years. 2. Think 
there have been radically new and important inventions in mill 
machinery in the last three or four years, among them being the 
round reel and the break scalper. The gravity scalper is a new 
application of an old principle, as seen in the King cockle ma- 
chine. The New Era scalper is anew principle and a new ma- 
chine, the only radically new machine we know of except the 
wheat whizzer. 4. As to shortsystem, you can shorten up on the 
breaks using, say four, with long surfaces, and have good work. 
You can not do so either on smooth rolls or the bolting for close 
yield and_good percentage results. Think the short system is 
not up. Have run short system mills some, 5. Consider 4:26 an 
average yield in this section. 6. Think a yield should be taken 
every 24 hours when a mill has been rtin, say six months, (sup- 
»0sing it to be new). Make up. yield, get wastage, keep all feed 
lies empty and each night foot up the — of stuff made in- 
cluding flour. After getting the number of bushels of wheat, 
divide by the amount of flour and you have the yield. 7. Believe 
there isa possibility of simplifying present milling methods, 
and millers are doing it now. 8 Think the miller is most in- 
debted for the present perfection of his flour to the rolls. Some 
claim the purifier. We can do almost anything on the rolls but 
can not on stone. The roll is an absolute necessity while no 
other machine is so. 9. Asfar as grinding is concerned, there 
has been the least development and improvement. during the 
last few years in rolls. 10. Do not knowin what direction im- 
provement in mill machinery is most needed. 11. As to induce- 
ments offered to young men for learning the milling business, I 
would advise some other, the milling trade being too local in 
character. Wheat in this section is about. the same as that of 
revious years,excluding last year. 13. We must have cheap 
Soar in order to retain our export trade and we must have the ex- 
port trade in order to run our mills steadily. 


W.D. Taylor, Dundas: 1. I expect to see a change in milling 
methods in the next ten years. 2. Think there have been radi- 
cally new and important inventions in the past three or four 
years, these improvements having been in bolting. 4. Do not 
consider short system milling a_success. 5. Think 4% bus an 
average yield for this section. 6. Believe a yield should be taken 
every night or as often a: possible. 7. Do believe there is a possi- 
bility of simplifying present milling methods. 8, Think the 
miller is more indebted for the present perfection of his flour to 
wheat cleaning machinery than to any other. 9. There has been 
the least development and improvement during the last few years 
in purifiers. 10. Improvement in mill machinery is most needed 
in the direction of dust collectors. 11. As to inducements offered 
by the milling trade to young men, health is wealth, so I think 
some other business preferable. 12. Wheat is far superior in this 
section this year to that of previous years. 


E. W. Gates, Garden City: 1. I look for a gradual develop- 
ment of thé present system in the next ten years. 2. Think there 
have been no radically new and important inventions in mill ma- 
chinery in the iast three or four years. 4, Do not consider short 
system milling asuccess. 5. Think the average yield for this 
section is about 40 lbs of good straight with low grade out. 7. 
Do not believe there is a possibility of Benning Capen mill- 
ing methods to any great extent. 8. Think the miller is most in- 
ilebted for the present perfection of his flour to the roller mill. 9. 
Of all the machines used, the purifier has shown the least devel- 
opment and improvement in the last few years. 10, As to the 
need of improvement in mill machinery, more millers fail 
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through lack of system than from faulty machinery. 12. Wheat 
is g in this section this year. 

J. M. Gordon, Janesville: 1, I do not think we have reached 
the end of development in milling methods, neither do I expect 
to see as radical a change as in the past. 2. Think the gravity 
scalpers now used have been radically new and important inven- 
tions made in the last three or four years. 4. Do not consider 
short system milling a successin a mill of more than 50 to 100 
bbls capacity. Would not use less than four nor more than six 

sas I think less make soft, uneven flour, 5. Think 4:40 for 
high grpde flour_a good yield from wheat grown in this section. 
6. Think a yield should be taken as often as once a week. We 
weigh wheat from elevator and grind out every week. 7. Do not 
believe it is possible to simplify present milling methods but 
think there is a chance for much improvement. 8. 1 think the 
Fare scalper has done more for us than any one machine we 
ave put in in five years. 10. Think improvement in arrange- 
ment of mill machinery to get stock from one machine to an- 
other with less handling is moreneeded than anyother change. 
11, For a young man who intends to work, I think the mill trade 
offers good inducements ; but the man who intends to make his 
living easily had better let it alone. 12. Wheat in this section 
this — compares favorably with that of previous years, but 
have had better. 13. Ido not think as a rule that practical mill- 
ers exchange views as much as they should. I should like to 
correspond more with them than has been possible for me to do 
with my limited acquaintance. 


F, L. Watters, Mankato: 1. Do not think the top is reached 
in milling methods by any means and we look for radical 
changes. 2. Think there have been radically new and important 
inventions in mill —e during the last three or four years, 
among them being improved corrugations for wheat, break rolls, 
improved scalpers and more simplified processes. 4. Advocate 
short system as far as the wheat breaks are concerned, using good, 
generous roll surfaces and that far consider short system (so 
called) asuccess. 5. Think 4:25 is an average yield for this sec- 
tion. 6. Believe a yield should be taken every hour, by weighing 
wheat and all the products on hopper scales. 7. Do believe 
present. milling methods may be made much simpler and better. 
8. Think the miller is most indebted for the present perfection of 
his flour to the purifier, because it taught, or rather compelled, 
as to make separations. 9%. Purifiers and wheat cleaners have 
shown least development and improvement in the last few years. 
10. Improvement is most needed in scalpers, purifiers and in bet- 
ter methods of cousivuciion. ii, Delieve the milling trade offers 
equally as good inducements as any other to an apprentice. 12. 

heat in this section this year is better than an average. 


Jas. H. Miller, C. A, Pillsbury & Co., Minneapolis: 1. I look 
for improvement continually in milling methods, both in per- 
fecting present machines and in new ones. 3. Among the more 
important changes of the last three or four years are the per- 
fecting of round reels and non-scouring scalpers for break 
and other chop; also perfecting dust collectors. 4, As to short 
system milling, never saw but. one mill which I thought was do- 
ing good work and that was the mill of the Cleveland Milling 
Co. on Wm. F, Putnam’s system. 5. Think an average yield for 
this section is from 4:10 to 4220. 6. As to_the frequency with 
which a yield should be taken, think the head miller should have 
yery good reason for knowing every few days what his yield is. 
Every day would be better. . & Think the miller is most indebted 
for the present perfection of his flour to rolls. 9 As to the ma- 
chines in which there has n the least development and im- 
provement in the last few years, the Gray roller mill is very close 
to the one made ten years ago, but the rolls may be a little nearer 
perfection. 10. Improvement in mill machinery is most needed 
in the direction of wheat cleaners and dust collectors. 11. As to 
inducements offered to a young .man for learning the milling 
business, this would depend considerably on circumstances. 
he could secure position with first-class company and mill should 
advise him to take to milling. 12. This year’s wheat in this sec- 
tion is very much better for milling purposes than that of pre- 
vious years. It gives better color and has plenty of strength. 


John 8. Dodge, Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis: 1. Think 
the next ten years will see greater changes in milling methods than 
the past ten. 2, Think there have been no radically new and im- 
portant inventions in mill machinery during the last three or 
four years, but many valuable improvements. 4. Consider short 
-— milling a success if you make it long enough. 5. As to 
the average yield for this section, would refer to the 116th psalm, 
1ith verse: “I said in my haste all men are liars.” 6. Thinka 
— should be taken about, once a week and make it correct. 7. 

0 believe there is a possibility of simplifying present milling 
methods. 8. Think the miller is most indebted for the present 
ee of his flour to rolls, purifiers and grain cleaners. 11. 

ink the milling trade offers strong enough inducements to 
warrant a young man in adoptingand learning it. 12. This year’s 
wheat in this section is about the average for milling purposes. 


D. F. Chandler, 8t. Cloud: 1. I think we will see many 
changes in —_—a in the next ten years, but not as radical as in 
the past ten. 2. There have been some improvements in machin- 
ery in the past three or four years. Millers are getting better re- 
sults from all classes of machinery than they were three or four 
years ago. 4, I think the short system is a success in small mills 
for making straight flour. 5. An average yield for this section is 
about 4:25. 6. Think a yield should be taken once in two weeks 
from the wheat bought and paid for. 7. Do believe there isa pos- 
sibility of simplifying present milling methods. 10, Improve- 
ment in mill machinery is most needed in the direction of dura- 
bility. 11. As to inducements offered to young men for learning 
the milling trade, think there are too many millers now. 12. 
Wheat in this section is about of the same quality as that of pre- 
vious years. 13. Would suggest that millowners take more care 
in selecting an even grade of wheat for their mills. 


MISSOURI. 


Rudolph Finke, Carthage: 1. Think there will be many 
changes in milling methods in the next ten years, but not as 
many as in the last ten. 2. Think there have not been any radi- 
cally new and important inventions in mill machinery in the 
last three or four years. Of course, some improvements have 
been made in nearly all machinery but not much of achange. 4. 
Consider short system milling a success—more so than seven or 
eight breaks, because it gets rid of the bran sooner and _ therefore 
makes a larger Pe cent of good_white flour which almost any 
short system mill can prove. 5. The average yield for our sec- 
tion is 4 bus 35 lbs of No. 2 wheat to the barrel of flour. 6. 
Think a yield should be taken at all times. A good miller should 
get bran and shorts so clean that there is nothing in it any more. 
Then he has got it all. 7, Think there is a possibility of simpli- 
fying present methods. They will be simplified very much in 
the next five years. 8. Think the miller is most indebted for the 
present perfection of his flour to the rolls and bolting system. 
9. Of all the machinery there has been the least development and 
improvement during the last few years in the purifiers. 10. Im- 
provement in mill machinery is most needed in the grinding ca- 
pacity. It should not take 20 or 30 elevations and reductions to 
reducea grain of wheat to flour and bran. 11. As tothe induce- 
ment offered to young men by the milling trade, I think it would 
be a mistake to avoid milling, as almost any good sober man can 
run a roller mill when fixed right. The young man should learn 
millwrighting first and then milling. 12. Wheat in our sectio: 
this year is of about. the same quality as in the last five or six 
years. 13. Think milling is very much overdone in our section. 

e have about seventeen mills in our county. It seems that as 
soon as the miller is making no money he begins to think it is 
because he has not enough capacity, so everybody is enlarging 
his mill, and this makes things worse. I would advise everybody 
to print milling papers. ' 


Geo. Walz, Kansas City: 1. Think there will be a radical 
change within ten years in the bolting machinery line. The rest 
of the machinery only needs completion in its details. 2. Think 
the round reel is the most important invention of the last few 
years. 4, Have tried my very best to get on the good side of 
short system milling but failed. There may be such a thing asa 
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“short system’ used in mills up toa capacity of 100 bbls per 
day, but above same short system is not able to prove its 
claimed advantages. 5. Of No. 2 wheat, Kansas City inspection, 
4% bus is an average yield per barrel for this section. 6. A 
yield should be taken daily by the miller and the se yield, 
which is taken through the office, should be the guide for the 
miller as to how to take it, As to simplification of present 
milling methods, as tong as competition grows we need not look 
for simplification. 8. Think the miller is most indebted for the 
present perfection or his flour to rolls and purifiers. 9. Think 
there has been the least pts smn and improvement duri 
the last few years in bolting machines. 10. Improvement in miil 
machinery is most needed in bolts, dust collectors, purifiers and 
wheat cleaning machines. 11. The milling trade offers at least as 
much inducement to young men as any other, but a young man 
should not select a large mill for a starting place. 12. This vear’s 
wheat is 25 per cent better in this section than that of the two 
previous years for milling purposes. 


David Simpson, Anchor Mills, St. Louis: 1. Do not think 
we have reached the end of the development of milling methods. 
Changes in the next ten years will be more in detail, in perfecting 
the machines we now have. 2. Do not think we have had many 
new machines in the last three or four years, but old machines 
put to_new uses. 3. The scalper isan old machine put to a new 
use. (I have reference to the sieve.) The —— is what 
makes it novel. The Cornelius grinding mill is new in design 
andidea. 4, Think the short system milling is the milling of to- 
day. It has proven a success in this part of the country. Nearly 
all mills, large and small, are on the short system and are doing 
good work. 5. Consider 440 on a mixture of Nos, 2 and 8 wheat. 
to be the average yield for this section. 6. Think the miller 
should be taking a yield all thetime. He should weigh all the 
products as made, allowing for waste whatever the past has prov- 
en it to be.. 7, Do believe it is possible to simplify present mill- 
ing methods. Methods and machines are being simplified every 
day. 8. Think the miller is most indebted for the present per- 
fection of his flour to the roll first and to a combination of other 
machines and a general knowledge of separations of material. 
9. There has been the least development and improvement in the 
purifier during the last few years, 10. Improvement, in mill ma- 
chinery is most needed in perfection, making rolls rigid in con- 
struction, purifiers perfect in separation, reels simpler and dust 
collectors more satisfactory in collecting. 11. As to inducements 
offered to young men by the milling business, if a young man of 
steady habits and good public school education wants to bo a 
miller, he will doas well at milling as at any other trade. 12. 
The flour-making qualities of wheat in this section this year are 
unusually good. 13. The milling business has been generally 
good on new crop, and I think will continue so throughout the 
year if prices of wheat keep within an export basis. 


NEBRASKA. 


Frank Johnson, Crete : 1. Do not believe we have reached 
the end of development in milling methods but think the change 
in the future will not beso radical. 2. Think there have been 
radically new and important inventions in mill machinery during 
the last three or four years, the most prominent being the sieve 
scalper, grader, round reel and automatic feeder. 6. Think a 
yield should be taken as often as possible by weighing everything. 
7. Believe present milling methods can be simplified to a certain 
extent. 8. Think the miller is most indebted for the present per- 
fection of his flour to rolls. 11. As to inducements offered to 
young men by the milling business, to a young man who has na- 
tural talent and a determination to push to the front, the milling 
trade has as strong inducements as any other. 12. This year’s 
wheat in_ this section compares favorably with that of previous 
years and is better than that of last year. 


NEW YORK. 


Wm. Wright, Oswego: 1. Do not think we have reached the 
end of development in milling methods. 2. Think there have 
not been any radically new and important inventions in the last 
three or four years. 4. Consider short system milling a success 
toa certain extent. 5. Do not know about others’ yields. From 
May, 1887, to May, 1888, my yield was 4:28; from May, 1888, to May, 
1889, 4:31, on all grades. 6. Think a yield should be taken every 
three months. We have avery accurate method in my opinion. 
7. Believe there is a possibility of simplifying present milling 
methods. 8. Think the miller is most indebted for the present 
perfection of his flour to the Geo. T. Smith middlings purifier. 
10. Improvement in mill machinery is most needed in the direc- 
tion of wheat cleaners and good millstones, well kept, for grind- 
ing middlings. 11. Do not think the milling trade offers strong 
enough inducements to warrant a young man in adopting and 
learning it. 12. Wheat in this section this year compares favor- 
ably with that of previous years. 13. We advocate giving head 
millers more pay, shortening hours of labor for under millers and 
giving them the pay they earn, hiring experienced help and keep- 
ing a clean, well oiled mill. 


Farwell & Rhines, Watertown: 1. Do not think milling 
methods have reached the end of their development. We look 
for important changes in the next ten years. 2. Think there have 
been very few radically new and important inventions in mill 
machinery during the last three or four years. The most im- 
portant we think are the scalpers. 4. Regard short. system mill- 
ing as fairly successful. 5. Think an average yield for this sec- 
tion is about 42 lbs of flour from 60 lbs of wheat. 6. Believe a 
yield should be taken constantly. If you do not believe it, try it. 
t will pay every miller. 7. It is possible that the present milling 
methods might be simplified; it is hard to say how profitably. 8. 
Think the miller most indebted for the present perfection of his 
flour to purifiers. 9. There has been the least development and 
improvement during the last few years in bolting machinery. 10, 
Improvement is most needed in reduction machinery. 11. As to 
the inducements offered by the milling trade to young men, this 
depends on the man and his surroundings. We consider it a fair 
business to learn thoroughly. 12. This year’s crop of wheat in 
this section is one of the poorest ever raised. 13. We can not too 
strongly emphasize the value of constant tests of yield and per- 
centages of the different grades of flour and their values. 


OHIO. 


W. B. Hoover, Cadiz: 1. Think the end of the development in 
milling methods is not reached yet, but think the changes in the 
future will not beas radical as in the past. 2. Think there have 
been radically newand important inventions in mill machinery 
in the last three or four years, among them being the inside 
cylinder round and flat surface scalper ; also the Dunlap bolt, 4. 
Do not think much of short system milling and regard it asa 
failure, generally speaking. 5. Think an average yield for this 
section is 4:35. 6. Believe a mill should be run ona test all the 
time. Ina large mill the products should be weighed up every 
day and in small and medium mills once a week. Do believe 
there isa possibility of simplifying present milling methods. 8 
Think the miller is most indebted for the present perfection of 
his flour tothe roller mill. 9. Think the purifier has shown the 
least development and improvement of all machines used in the 
last few years. 10. Improvement in mill machinery is most 
needed in the direction of purification and collection of dust. 
11. The milling trade in our locality offers strong enough induce- 
ments to warrant a young man in adopting and learning it. 12. 
This year’s wheat in this section is the best for several years. ; 


Wm. F. Putnam, Cleveland Milling Co., Cleveland: 1. Have 
no reason to think the end in the development of milling meth- 
ods has n reached and hope for and believe in great future 
improvements. 2. Think there have been decidedly great in- 
ventions in the last three or four years. 3. If improvement 
may be considered invention, as it certainly is, no preceding 
five years can compare with the last five’ Every machine of 
which I have any knowledge has had important improvements 
added and better purifiers, reels and cleaning machinery have 
come. 4. I have used short system milling to make more fall 
wheat flour than has been made by any other mill that I have 
knowledge of. Every section that the flour reaches asks for more 
and its many imitators indicate that it isa great success. 5. I 
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have no means of hnowing the yields of, other mills but consider 
4:30 a good fall wheat yield. 6. If a mill is regalarly operated 
think a yield should be taken once a month. The Sn | be | to get 
perfectly reliable figures is to make an actual cut-off and weigh 
all ucts. 7. As to the possibility of simplifying present 
milling methods, I know there is too much cone in the ma- 
jority of mills. 8, As to the miller being indebted for the present 
perfection of his flour more to one class of machines than anoth- 
er, Lcan not disti ish that greater credit is due to any one. 
Skillful operation of the combination is what promotes percent- 
ages and quality. 9. Astotheclass of machines in which there has 
been the least development and improvement in the last few years, 
I think the Smith purifier was so good five — ago that it has 
been more difficult to improve it than any other important mill- 
ing machine. However it has been much improved in construc- 
tion. 10, In regard to the direction in which improvement in 
mill machinery is most needed, give every direction _a chance. 
We will see later on. 11. Think the milling trade offers strong 
enough inducements to warrant a young man in adopting it. 
There will be millions to feed and plenty of room for the right 
kind of young men at the front. The business needs the right 
kind of men quite as badly as they need the business. 12. We 
hear most flattering reports of the quality of this crop of wheat 
in this section. 


Frank E. Smith, Warwick & Justus, Massillon: 1. Think we 
have not reached the end in the development of. milling methods. 
Improvement in the next ten years, however, will not be so radi- 
cal. 2. There have been some new and important inventions in 
the last three or four years, these being automatic feeders, round 
reels, scalpers and dust collectors. 4. Short system —s, is not 
a success, as it cuts up the germ and the bran too much, The oil 
of the germ is what gives the flour a yellow cast. The great 
trouble is the second break flour. There is so much fine bran in 
it that it makes it difficult to separate. 5. Consider 4:35 an aver- 
age yield for this section. 6. As to taking yields, think with 
every 30,000 bus ground, should grind out and weigh everything. 
7, Think present milling mote will be simplified to some ex- 
tent. 8. Think the miller is most indebted to rolls and purifiers 
of all the machines in use. 9. There has been the least develop- 
ment and improvement during the last few years in rolls. . 
Improvement is most needed in the direction of wheat cleaning 
machinery. 21. As to the inducements offered by the milling 
trade to young men, the opportunities in this country for young 
millers to rise are ‘unequaled by those of any other country in 
the world. 12. This year’s wheat in this section is far superior 
to that of previous crops for milling. 13. I have recently changed 
my location from Wellington, O., to Massillon. 


Frank Carney, Toledo: 1. Do not expect as radical a change 
in milling methods in the next ten years as in the last, but we are 
steadily advancing. 2. Think there have been radically new and 
important inventions in mill machinery in the last three or four 
years. Scalping reels have received some improvement as also 
wheat cleaners and the feeds for roller mills have been made 
more perfect. 4. As toshort system milling, think four breaks 
with splitting rolls and plenty of py rifying capacity will do good 
work. 5. Think an average yield in this sectionis about 4:30. 
6. A yield should be taken ~ | keeping a correct account of the 
amount of wheat bought and _ flour made, with an accurate bal- 
ance every month. 7 Do think there isa possibility of simplify- 
ing present milling methods. The bolting and purifying machin- 
ery are too long forthe number of breaks used. 8. Think the 
miller is most indebted for the present perfection of his flour to 
wheat cleaners and rolls, 10. Think improvement in mill ma- 
chinery is most needed in simplification of bolting and purifying 
mechanism. 11. As to the inducements offered to young men for 
learning the milling business, the writer hasfour boys, and will 
use his best endeavors to have them learnit. 12. This year’s 
wheat crop in this section is of considerably higher quality than 
that of previous years. 13. Trade is very good with us and we 
are running constantly night and day as are all the mills in this 


city. 
OREGON. 


Frank Bidwell, Union: 1. Do not think we have reached 
the end of development in milling methods, but do not look for 
a radical change in the next ten years. 2. Think there have been 
no radically new and important inventions in mill machinery 
during the last three or four years, though there have m many 
valuable improvements on previous inventions. 4. Short system 
milling will not take the place of five or six breaks in large mills, 
but isa successin its place, namely, in small mills where capi- 
tal is limited and wherea very close finish is not required. 5. 
Four bus and 26 lbs has_been my average _ for the past four 
years. 6. I run ona yield all the time and keepacareful account 
of all wheat takenin and ali flour packed out and grind out as 
often as I can. 7. Believe there is a a symplifying 
present milling methods to a certain extent. 8. Do not think the 
miller is indebted for the present perfection of his flour to any 
one class of machinery. The grinding floor is the seat of gov- 
ernment in amill. 9 Of all machinery, wheat cleaners have 
shown least development and improvement during the last few 
years. 10. Itis hard tosay in which direction improvement in 
mill machinery is most needed, as no two mills are just alike. 11. 
As to inducements offered by the milling trade to young men, I 
see no reason why the trade has not as bright a future as it ever 
had. 22. In our immediate section this year’s wheat is of aver- 


age quality. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Matthew O’Byrne, Emporium: 1. We do not expect the next 
ten years will see such radical changes as the past ten, but we 
have not reached the end by any means. 2. We think the round 
reel one of the important inventions of the last four years. 4. 
Weare in favor of three breaks on wheat, no more and no less, 
but would not cut short the reductions on middlings. We get 
flour from three breaks equal if not superior to a great many so- 
called patents in both color and strength. 5. The average yield 
in our mill is about 4:30 to 4:35. 6. We take a yield twice a year, 
in January and J — but where convenient it should be taken at 
least once a month. We figure the wheat received in car or at 
door. 7. As toa possibility of papetying milling methods, 
anything that will tend to simplify them will be received as a 
great boon. 8, We think the miller is most indebted for the 
present perfection of his flour to the smooth roll and round reel. 
9, There has been the least development and improvement during 
the last few years in cleaning machinery. 10. Improvement is 
most needed in bolting and cleaning machinery. 11. As to in- 
ducements offered to a men for learning the milling busi- 
ness, this question is a very broad one. Of course it lies in a 
great measure in the young man’s tastes. 12. The wheat grown 
in Pennsylvania last year as far as we have seen it was frilly as 
good as that of this year. We used all Pennsylvania wheat from 
Lancaster county last year and it showed very good returns. So 
far this year we have n receiving our supply from Michigan 
and Ohio. It is very good so far. There is a good deal of long- 
berry in Michigan. 

Jno. W. Allen, Oliver & Bacon, Erie City: 1. Do not think 
we have reached the end of development in milling yet, but do 
not expect to see as radical changes in the next ten years as in 
the past ten. 2, Think there have been radically new and im- 
portant inventions in mill machinery during the last three or 
four years. 3. These inventions are the Cyclone dust collector 
and the slow-running, round reel flour dresser. 4. I have never 
operated a short system mill but do not think it the system for 
merchant milling. 5. Think the average yield for this section is 
about 440. 6. A yield should be taken once a week. We have a 
Monitor automatic scale in use which I think is a grand thing in 
any mill. 7. Think milling can and will be simplified more or 
less. 8. Believe the miller is most indebted for the present per- 
fection of hs flour to rolls, round reels and purifiers. 9. Of all 
the machines used, the roller mills have shown the least develop- 
ment and improvement in the last few years. 10. Improvement 
in mill machinery is most needed in the direction of grain clean- 
ing machines. 11. As to the inducements offered by the milling 
trade to young men, I have three boys, the oldest seven years and 
the youngest one month, If they are strong enough at the age of 
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eighteen I will have them learn the miller’s trade. 12. Wheat in 
this section is good this year. 13. Milling with us just now is 
very from the fact that we are behind on orders and have 
been for some time. There are in this city four good roller mills, 
ranging in capacity from 500 down to 140 bbls per 24 hours, our 
capacity being 250 bbls. 


Yoder & Field, Globe Mills: 1. We do not think the develop- 
mentof milling meth isat an end but do not expect to see 
as radical changes in the next ten years asin the past ten. 2. Sev- 
eral good inventions have been brought forward in the last three 
years, these being the Vortex and Cyclone dust_ collectors, the 
short round reels and new bolting devices, of which give us 
more room in the mill and good separations. 4. I do not think 
much of short system milling for city trade;it will notdo. For 
small country mills, for exchange at home on a cheap plan it may 
do. 5. Think abount 4% bus per barrel an average yield for this 
section. 6. We take a yield every six months. Clean the mill 
and then start on new wheat again. 7. As to possibility of sim- 
plifying present milling methods there are many improvements 
yet to be made, 8. Think the miller is most indebted for the 
present perfection of his flour to good grain cleaning machinery, 
and gc separations. 11. As toinducements offered to a young 
man in adopting the milling business, there have been no in- 
ducements in the last two years, the business being so much 
overdone. 12, Wheat this yearin this section’is good on high 
ground, but poor on low. 13. The milling business is not very 
profitable in our county, owing to too many mills changing tothe 
roller system in the last two years and other causes. 


Willard H. Tillotson, Camp, Geiger & Co., Union City: 1. 

Do not think we have reached the end in the development of 
milling methods, but hardly think the next ten years will see as 
radical changes as the past. 2. Donot think there have been 
many important inventions in the last three or four years ; still 
many improvements have been made on those we had. 38. Think 
the sieve scalper is quite an improvement over the six-sided or 
even round scalper as it does not have the tendency to scour the 
bran that others can not — having. 4. Do not believe in too 
short asystem. I believe in gy down on first break close 
enough not to break the germ, then following with four successive 
breaks. I think there is a place for five breaks ina mill. Do 
not believe in crease dirt, as I think it isscoured off the wheat 
by scalping with harsh scalpers. 5. Think an average yield for 
this section would be about 4:30 to 440. 6. As to yields, think 
a miller should know each day what kind of a yield he has made 
by the use of a good automatic scaie, comparing the wheat with 
the flour he has made in that length of time. This enables him 
to know what kind of a yield he has made from clean wheat. 
Then there should be a yield taken at the office by taking the 
flour sales and the wheat as we receive it from the car, which en- 
ables one to get acorrect yield and also the waste in the wheat. 
This should be taken once a month. 8. As to the machines to 
which the milleris most indebted for the present perfection of 
his flour, I think the roll would be the hardest to part with of all 
the machines, as we have no substitute for it. 9. I think there 
has been the least improvement in the last few years in the wheat 
cleaners, though they have progressed. 10. The most needed im- 
provement in mill machinery is to make it automatic. No ma- 
chine is —= or will work perfectly unless made to work au- 
tomatically, 11. As to the milling trade offering inducements to 
young men, I think any young man should study the profession 
or learn the trade he has most fancy for. There is a chance for 
young men of the right material in the mill to-day. 12. This 
year’s wheat in this section is far superior to that of last year, 

being well filled out and having better strength and color. 13. 
I think it would be a good plan for all millers to aspirate their 
wheat just before going to first break rolls. No matter how 
well you clean, scour and brush the wheat, there is bound to be 
some dirt rubbed off the berry by the action of the wheat to- 
gether from the stock hopper tothe roll. It will insure cleaner 
break flour and the dirt is nothing more or less than the so- 
called crease dirt. 

_ H.E. Waldo, Wyalusing: 1. Expect to see improvements in 
the next ten years in milling methods but no radical changes like 
rolls. 2. Think there have been no radically new and inportant 
inventions in mill machinery during the last three or four years. 
4. Regard the short system as a success in some circumstances 
and do not think it necessary to run bran through 18 sets of rolls 
to get it properly cleaned, or that middlings are in better conditio 
to make flour for excessive handling. 9. Think the miller is 
most indebted for the present perfection of his flour to rolls 
and purifiers while the improved bolting reels are a great help. 
6. There has been the least development and improvement dur- 
ing the last few years in purifiers. 10. Improvement in mill ma- 
chinery is most needed in bolting. 11. As to inducements offered 
to young men to learn the milling trade, think they would do bet- 
ter at anything else than milling. 12. Wheat in this section is 
rather inferior to that of previous years. 13. Does any mill in 
the world separate its flour into different sizes such as will pass 
through 16, 14, 12 and other numbers of cloth? If not, why not ? 
Are all the requirements in milling satisfied when the impurities 
only are separated from the flour, or should all flour, be sized up, 
as it were? 


TENNESSEE. 


C. A. Waters, Cleveland: 1. Do not think we have reached 
the end in the development of milling methods, but do not look 
for such radical changes in the future as in the past. 4. Consider 
short system milling asuccess if not too short. A three break 
short,system mill should be successful. | 5. Consider 4:30 an aver- 
age yield for this section. 6. Think a yield should be taken just 
as often as possible. Once a week any way. A test should be 
made on wheat just as it comes to the mill. 7. Do believe there 
is a possibility of simplifying present milling methods. 8. Think 
the miller is most indebted for oo perfection of his flour 
to wheat cleanérs, rolls and round reels. 11. As to the induce- 
ments offered to — men to learn the milling trade, the coun- 
try is full of millers but I suppose there is still room for more. 
12. The quality of this year’s crop in this section is good—a little 


above the average—but it is tough. 


A. M. Popplestone, Memphis: 1. Do not expect as radical 
changes in the next ten_years as in the last, but_that the general 
average of mills and milling will be higher. 2. Think there have 
been no radically new and important inventions in mill machin- 
ery in the last three or four years, 4. Consider short system mill- 
ing a success in a certain degree. That is to say, it fills a class of 
trade and custom not reached as well by the longer system, but it 
is simply reactionary and a backward movement toward stone 
milling. 5, Consider 440 an average yield for this section. 7. 
Decidedly do believe there isa possibility of simplifying present 
milling methods. 8. Think the miller is most indebted for the 
present perfection of his flour to the purifier. 9. There has been 
the least development and improvement during the last few years 
in smutting machinery. 10. Improyementin mill machinery is 
most needed in the direction of wheat cleaners. 11. 1 would ad- 
vise a young man to keep out of the milling business. There are 
not and never have n any inducements to learn it. 12. Wheat 
this year in this section is not.as good asin previous years. 13. 
The greatest improvement to be put into mills would be a better 
class of, men, men who have learned the business of oiling, tend- 
ing purifiers, etc. Thereis too much shifting out and laying off 
for the good of the business and we can not expect anything bet- 
ter until steadier employment is to be had, with shorter hours 
and due allowance for night work. 


John Metherell, Belmont Mills, Murfreesboro: 1. Do not 
think we have reached the end of development in milling meth- 
ods. Progression will continue in present methods, but do not 
expect anything radical in the time specified. 2. Think there 
have been afew minor inventionsin mill machinery in the last 
three or four years but nothing that might be regarded as radical 
or important, i..e.,enough so to change the generally accept- 
ed systems of milling. These minor inventions have been princi- 
pal round reels, sieve scalpers and dust collectors, 4. Finan- 
cially 1 have noted good results from the short system because it 
enjoys advantages unknown to other systems, prominent among 
which are percentage of first grade and capacity. While I re- 
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gard the true short system with favor, explanations are necessary 
when coupled with ua) reduction too long to be given here. 
I consider the short system a success (when co: applied) in 
certain sections of the country, and on particular kinds of wheat. 
Can not say how it answers on spring wheat, as I am familiar 
with its work only in winter wheat sections. 5. Consider the 
average B ige for this section to be 4 bus and 30 lbs, though we 
have mills producing yearly runs at 4:25 on No. 2 wheat from the 
wagons, while we have claimants for even less, 6. Think a yield 
should be taken every twelve hours, by dividing the amount of 
bran made by the amount of flour. en add the weight of a 
barrel of flour to the given quantity of bran_ per barrel, coupled 
with known invisible loss (as Feo pecnas determined) and the 
roduct will be the amount of wheat used per barrel of flour. 7. 
0 believe there is a possibility of simplifying present milling 
methods. 8. Think the miller is indebted for the present perfec- 
tion of his flour primarily to the purifier. So cement by the 
gradual reduction processes, and bolting appliances to conform 
to its dictations and demands. 9. There has been the least de- 
velopment and_improvement during the last few years in wheat 
cleaners. 10. Improvement in mill machinery is particularly 
needed in wheat cleaners, but as an auxiliary in simplifying the sys- 
tem, in order to lessen the cost of production both as regards 
plant and_ operation of the same. This means a general move- 
ment all along the line, embracing simplicity and dispatch. 11. 
As to the inducements offered to young men by the milling trade, 
think milling is as good as the average occupation, and believe a 
young man can do equally as well at it as at any other trade. 
12, Wheat this year in this section compares only moderately well 
with that of previous years for milling, having been subjected to 
much moisture about harvest time. 


TEXAS. 


A.D. Miller, Denton: 1. Ido not think we have reached the end 
in the a of milling methods but do not think the next 
ten years will see as radical changes as the past. 2. Think there 
have been radically new and important inventions in mill machine- 
ry in the last three or four years, these being improved feeds for 
roller mills and improved round reels for bolting. 4. Do not 
consider short system milling a success on Texas wheat. There 
are no mills in north Texas of any note shorter than four 
breaks. Six is short encom forme. Weare running four, ca- 
pacity 200 bbls per day. 5. Think 440 to 5 an average yield for 
this section as brought from farmers. 6. Thinka sield should 
be taken every day until satisfactory results are arrived at, by 
weighing wheat before grinding (no antomatic scales) and weigh- 
ing the products after grinding so as to place the loss where it be- 
longs. 17. Do believe there is a possibility of simplifying present 
milling methods. 8. Believe the miller is most indebted for the 
present perfection of his flour to rolls and middlings purifiers ; 
also to wheat cleaning machines. 9. Think there has been the 
least development and improvement in mill machinery during 
the last few years in the middlings purifier. 10. Improvement in 
mill machinery is most needed_in price; in dust collectors in- 
stead of dust distributors. 11. Think the milling trade offers 
enough inducements to warrant a young man_in adopting it as 
an operative but not as an investment. 12. This year’s wheat in 
this section is below the average on account of excessive rains 
during harvest. 

Walter A. Cantwell, Cameron Roller Mills, Waco: 1. As to 
the end being reached in the development of milling methods, 
millers will not rest satisfied until they can unfold what nature 
has folded and make but one grade of flour from the wheat berry. 
2. Think there have been no radically new and important inven- 
tions in mill machinery during the last three or four years. 
Those that are called new are but old ideas reclothed, 4. As to 
short system milling, I am not familiar with any but’ the long 
system and prefer it to any other. 5. Think an average yield for 
this section is from 4:28 to 4:32. 6. Believe a yield should be 
taken daily by using register on all packers. 7. Do not. believe 
there is a possibility of simplifying milling methods as they exist 
at present. 8. Think the miller is most indebted for the present 
perfection of his flour to purifiers and centrifugals. 10. Im- 
provement in mill mpeninery is most needed in the direction of 
wheat cleaners. 11. Think the milling trade offers strong enough 
inducements to warrant a young man in adopting it if he 
possesses the natural talent so essential in acquiring the art and 
science of milling. 12. The wheat of the present crop is the poor- 
est for years in this section. 13. A source of much trouble to the 
operative miller in the greater part of this state is a black mud 
which the most approved class of wheat cleaners fails to elimi- 
nate from the wheat. There is a bonanza for some one in in- 
venting a special machine that will separate the black mud from 
our wheat. Builders of wheat cleaners ought to investigate the 


matter. WEST VIRGINIA. 


Novelty Mill Co., Parkersburg: 1. We expect to see in the 
next ten years as radical changes as in the past ten. 4. As we 
are using the long system we are unable to say whether the short 
system is a_ success. 5. (Consider 4:35 an average yield for this 
section. 6, Wetry to make a yield from each month’s produc- 
tion. 7. Believe there is a possibility of simplifying milling 
methods as at present used. 8. Think the miller is most indebted 
for the present perfection of his flour tothe bolting machinery. 
9, Think there has been least development and improvement dur- 
ing the last few years in granulation. 10. All improvements for 
the proper separation of flour are those most n in mill ma- 
chinery. 11. We think the inducements offered by the milling 
trade to young men are as strong as those in any other branch of 
business. 12. This —_s wheat in our section is not as good for 
milling as that of last year. 13. We think the miller should 
take some stand toward securing a more uniform price on flour, 
for as frequently is the case, wheat advances 5@10c without any 
corresponding advance in flour, and we think something ought 
to be done to obviate this trouble. 


WISCONSIN. 


E. H. Rossier, Jackson Milling Co., Centralia: 1. We have 
not reached the end in the development of milling methods but 
do not think changes will be as radical in the future asin the 
past. 2, Think the round reel isa radically new and important 
invention made in the last three or four years. 4. Do not con- 
sider short system milling asuccess. Do not think much of the 
system. 5. Consider 4:35 to 4:40 an average yield for this section. 
6. Believe a yield should be taken every day by weighing the 
wheat before it is cleaned and figuring the amount taken fora 
barrel of flour. 7. Do believe there isa_ possibility of simplify- 
ing present milling methods. 8. Think the miller is most in- 
debted for the present perfection of his flour torolls and puri- 
fiers. 9. There has been the least development and improvement 
in the last few years in pee. 10, Think improvement in mill 
machinery is most needed in the direction of cleaning machin- 
ery. 11. As to the inducements offered to young men for learning 
the milling business, would advise following some other busi- 
ness by all means. 12. This year’s wheat in this section is the best 
in five years. 13. Trade has been remarkably good in the past 
year. Profits have not been, large, but we have run steadily with 
a good demand, millstuffs bringing a good price and being in act- 
ive inquiry. 

R. E. Mailer, Kenosha: 1. Do not think we have reached the 
end in the development of milling methods but do not expect as 
radical changes as during the last decade. _2. Do not know of any 
radically new and important inventions in mill machinery dur- 
ing the last three or four years. 4. Do not know anything about 
short system milling but do not see how it can be asuccess 
where high grade flour is desired. 5. Consider 4:30 an average 
yield for this section. 6. Think a yield should be taken as often 
as itis possible to get a clean cut-off—once in three months at 
least. 7. Do believe there is a possibility of simplifying present 
milling methods. 8. Think the miller is most indebted for the 

present perfection of his flour to the purifier and the corrugated 
roll. 10. Improvement in mill machinery is most. needed in the 
direction of bolting. 11, As to the inducements offered to young 
men by the milling trade, would adyise a young man to learn 
anything rather than milling. 12, This year’s wheat in this section 
is very poor. 
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Wm. Yeo, La Crosse: 1, Hardly think we will see as many 
‘changes in milling methods in the next ten years as in the last. 
2. Think there have been ically new and important inventions 
in mill machinery during the last three or four years, among 
them being the round reel and the sieve scalper. 4. Never saw 
any short system work. Think four reductions on wheat and five 
on middlings as short as can be used to produce good results. 5. 
Consider 4:30 an average yield for this section. 6, Think a yield 
should be taken as often as convenient. Always take one if, pos- 
sible after making any important changes in machinery. Think 
the best method is to weigh a quantity of the kind of wheat into 
a bin, grind all out and weigh back. 7. I think all present mill- 
ing methods could be simplified to a certain extent. &. Think the 
miller is most indebted for the — perfection of his flour to 
cleani machinery, corrugated and smooth rolls and purifiers. 
9. Think there has been the least development and improvement 
during the last few years in wheat cleaning machines. 10, As to 
the improvement most needed in mill machinery, I think a ma- 
chine that would keep the wheat at the desired temperature in 
all kinds of weather just as it is ground, is much needed. 11. Asto 
the inducements offered to young men by the milling trade, I 
should recommend that trade in preference to any other. 12. 
Wheat this year in this section is better in every respect for mill- 
ing than that of previous years, except that there is considerable 
smut in some localities. 


E. J. Donahue, Mauston: 1. Do not think we have reached 
the end of development in milling methods. Think the next 
two years will develop more new methods than the last.ten years 
have done. 2. Think the most important inventions of late are 
the surface bolter and scalper and grader, also the smooth round 
reel. 3. We have just received a new machine from the John T. 
Noye Mfg. Co. that is going to be the coming machine _ for scalp- 
ing, grading and dusting middlings. It is capable of handling 
all the breaks of a 100 bbl mill on soft wheat, separating the germ 
and sizing fine and coarse middlings and dusting the fine. It 
takes the place of seven reels. 4. As to short system milling, 
am not in favor of a system short of five breaks, especially on 
soft wheat, but I am in favor of a shorter system on_ separations 
and the removal of all round scalpers in favor of sieve scalpers 
and graders ; also the removal of all conveyors for carrying mid- 
dlings or flour. 5. Think an average yield for this section is 
12ite 440, 6 Think a mill of large ennacity should take a vield 
once a day and a mill of ordinary size once a week. 7. Do not 
think it is possible tosimplify present milling methods to an 
great extent. Think some new methods will have to be adopted. 
8. Believe the miller is most indebted for the present perfection 
of his flour, first to rolls, next to poy but now to the sieve 
scalpers and round reels. 9. Of all the machinery used, the puri- 
fier has shown the least development and improvement during 
the last few years. 10. Improvement in mill machinery is most 
needed in the adoption of the sieve scalper, smooth r3el and the 
John T. Noye Mfg. Co. round corrugation. 11. Think the mill- 
ing business offers as good opportunities to young men as the 
average of trades do. (I have been milling for twenty-one years 
and have not missed a meal yet.) 12. Wheat this year in this sec- 
tion is a little below the average in quality of the last three years. 
13. As regards future advance in milling, I think it will be along 
the line of separations rather than in reductions. The present 
method of carrying middlings and other stock in a mass through 
the reels and conveyors is extremely faulty, making necessary a 
large amount of subsequent purification. Think we should be- 
gin at theotherend by scalping out all coarse products first on 
the sieves and then finishing. If there is no dirt made at the be- 
ginning there will be little to clean up afterward. A revolution 
in the present faulty methods of separations will do away with 
half the purifiers and at the same time largely increase the per- 
centage of patents. 


Jas. Kaye, New Richmond: 1. Do not think we have reached 
the end in the development of milling methods, but do not look 
for so radical a change in the next ten years as in the last. 2. 
Think there have been radically new and important inventions 
in the last three or four years, these being the sieve or gravity 
sealpers and some forms of bolting reels. 4, Do not think short 
system milling a success, but. believe it has some very good points 
which can be used to great advantage. 5. Think 4:38 for patents 
and bakers’ grades is an average yield for this section. 6, Think 
a yield should be taken once in three months by weighing all the 
wheat that comes from the elevators and making a cut-off. 7. 
Do not know whether there is a possibility of simplifying pres- 
ent milling methods but am trying to do it as ous as possible. 
%. Think the miller is most indebted for the present perfection of 
his flour to rolls and purifiers. 9. Think purifiers have shown 
least development and improvement in the last few years. 10. 
Improvement is most needed in the direction of bolting machin- 
ery. 11. Think the milling trade offers just as much inducement 
to young men as any other. 12. This year’s wheat in this section 
is far superior to that of previous years for milling purposes. 


DOMESTIC FLOUR HANDLERS. 


Between the miller as the maker and owner of 
flour and the dealer whose province it is to secure 
customers for it, it is inevitable that from time to 
time differences of views should arise, however hon- 
orable and business-like the treatment on both sides. 
In the replies to our questions of 1887, this fact was 
rather painfully manifest, many of the replies of the 
flour handlers showing a sense of grievance, which, 
whether it was or was not justly founded, was cer- 
tainly much to be deprecated. In the replies given 
below, however, this feeling is very much less evident 

-a fact on which both branches of the trade are to 
be congratulated. We think we speak well within 
the boundaries of truth when we say that both mill- 
ers and flour men as a class are in a high degree 
exemplary traders. If they have differences of opin- 
ion, as they sometimes do, it is more as a result of a 
divergent point of view than from any wish or dispo- 
sition to deal unfairly. Therefore it seems to us that 
a free expression of opinion on both sides, such as is 
atforded by the answers here presented, is calculated 
to have a particularly direct and immediate utility. 
The questions addressed to this branch of the trade 
were as follows: 

1. Which flour do you find has the most ready 
sale in your market—winter or spring wheat ? 

2. For which flour—winter or spring wheat—is 
the demand increasing in your market ? 

3. Is the demand for sacked flour increasing ? 

4. What is the tendency of the trade on pur- 
chases—toward longer time or cash ? 

5. Do you notice any marked difference between 
the high grade flours of millers using the same wheat ? 
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6. Is the free seller or the conservative miller 
more successful in holding trade ? 

7; Which in your opinion is the better plan, to 
sell to arrive or from stocks held east ? 

8. Has your trade been satisfactory for the past 
year? ° 

9. What are the prospects on present crop year ? 


10. Is it true that the trade is being governed 
more by Chicago wheat quotations than by supply 
and demand ? 

11. Can you suggest any abuses that can be re- 
formed, or any improvements in the trade which 
could be made by the united action of the millers or 
the flour men ? 

12. Do you have much trouble about flour being 
delayed in transit ? 

13. Can you suggest any plan whereby millers 
could overcome this difficulty ? 

14. We hear a good deal about “tricky flour deal- 
ers.” Is the tricky miller ever encountered by you ? 

15. How does he manifest his disposition to take 
advantage ? 

16. Kindly favor us with any other remarks on 
trade subjects which you may care to make. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Smith, Northam & Co., Hartford: _1. Spring wheat patents 
have the most ready sale in this market. 2. The demand for 
spring wheat is increasing here. 3. The demand for sacked flour is 
increasing slightly. 4. The tendency of the trade on purchases is 
toward longer time. The grocer who pays his bills in 45 and 60 
days thinks heis prompt. 5. On 1888 wheat crop noticed more 
than usual difference between high grade flours of millers using 
the same wheat. 6. The miller who meets the market and is not 
bullish is most successful in holding trade. 7. As to whether it 
is a better plan to sell to arrive or from stocks held east, we have 
to work both ways, according to means and disposition of the 
customer. 8 Ourtrade has been satisfactory the past year. 9. 
Can not say what the prospects on this crop yearare. 10. It is 
not true with us that trade is being governed more by Chicago 
quotations than by supply and demand. 12. On shipments by 
lake and rail since Sept. 1 we have hada good deal of trouble 
about delay in transit. 14, Thetricky miller is never encountered 
by us. 16. Strong competition among jobbers keeps profits con- 
stantly below a fair margin for the work done and money used. 


J.D. Dewell & Co., New Haven: 1. Spring wheat flour has 
the most ready sale in this market. 2. The demand for spring 
and winter flour here is about an even thing. 38. The demand for 
sacked flour is increasing. 4. There is no pe in the tendency 
of the trade on purchases, either toward longer time or cash. 5. 
As to marked differences between high grade flours of millers 
using the same wheat, we have no basis forcomparison. 6. Think 
the free seller is more successful in holding trade than the con- 
servative miller. 7. It is better forthe buyer to purchase from 
the mill on an advancing market and from stocks held east on a 
falling market. 8. Trade has not been satisfactory the past year. 
9% It is too early to say what the prospects are on this crop year. 
10. Trade is not governed more by Chicago quotations than by 
supply and demand, yet Chicago quotations frequently interfere. 
11. Would suggest as improvements to be secured by united 
action, rapid transit, cash on delivery in lieu of draft against bill 
of lading, anda reasonable margin made as between wholesale 
and retail buyers. 12. Do not have so much trouble as formerly 
about flour being delayed in transit. 13. Millers might overcome 
this difficulty by combining to secure a limit of time in transit. 
14. The tricky miller has not been encountered by us of late. The 
majority are fair-minded and honorable. 16. There is too great 
competition for either millers or wholesale dealers to acquire 
sudden wealth. 


Stoddard, Kimberly & Co., New Haven: 1. Spring flour has 
the most ready sale in this market. 2. Up to last year, spring 
flour has gained largely over winter in this market. 3. The de- 
mand for sacked flour is increasing here. 4. There is no material 
change in the tendency of the trade on purchases, as to time or 
cash. 5. Do notice marked differences between high grade flours 
of millers using the same wheat, if they all use, as they claim, the 
very best wheat. 6. The free seller is more successful in holding 
trade than the conservative miller. 7. Think it a better pian to 
sell from stocks held east than to sell to arrive. 8. Our trade has 
not been satisfactory the past year. 9. Think the prospects on 
this crop year are good, because the quality will be better. 10. 
We think it not true that the trade is governed more by Chicago 
wheat quotations than by supply and demand. 12. Frequently 
have trouble about flour from the far west being delayed in trans- 
it. 13. Think millers could overcome this difficulty by storing 
in Buffalo, Albany or some other good distributing point. 14. As 
to the tricky miller, as a rule millers are fair men to deal with. 
15. The telomy miller manifests his disposition to take advantage 
by lying about the quality of his flour and when we complain, 
saying it is the only and the first complaint he ever had. 


Arnold Rudd, New London: 1. Spring flour has the most 
ready sale in this market. 2. The demand for spring flour is in- 
creasing in this market. 8. The demand for sacked flour is in- 
creasing. 4. The tendency of the trade on purchases is toward 
sash. 6. The free seller is more successful in holding trade than 
the conservative miller. 7. Think it a better plan to sell from 
stocks held east than to arrive. 8 Profits have been too small 
this year, owing to outside parties trying to get all the local 
trade. 9. The prospects on this crop year are good. 10. It is not 
true that the trade is being governed more by Chicago quota- 
tions than by supply and demand. 11. As an improvement to be 
made in the trade, would suggest that local jobbers be allowed 
to control the flour in their own market. 12. Have some trouble 
about flour being delayed in transit. 13. Think millers can over- 
come this difficulty in keeping a stock east. 14. The tricky 
miller is not encountered by us more than once. 15. He mani- 
fests his disposition to take advantage by shipping flour below 
the grade he sells it for and in short weight. 


Meigs & Trott, Waterbury: 1. Spring wheat flour has the 
most ready sale in this market for family use and bread, and win- 
ter for cracker bakers’. 3. As to the demand for sacked flour in- 
creasing, we are bakers and do not handle bag flour. 4. The tend- 
ency of the trade on purchases is toward longer time by paying 
5e extra for it sometimes. 5. Do not notice much difference be- 
tween high grade flour of millers using the same wheat. 6. The 
conservative miller is more successful in holding trade than the 
free seller. 7. Can not say that whether it is better to sell to ar- 
rive or from stocks held east. 8. Trade has been satisfactory the 
past year. 9. Prospects on this crop year are good. 10. Can not 
say whether trade is governed more by Chicago wheat quotations 
than by supply and demand. 12. We have some trouble about 
flour being delayed in transit. 14. The tricky miller is never en- 
countered by us. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Davis Bros., Washington : 1. At present winter flour has the 
most ready sale here, 2. Think the demand for spring flour is 
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decreasing in thismarket, 8. Think the demand for sacked flour is 
increasing here. 4. The tendency of the trade on purchases is al- 
ways toward longer time. 5. We notice marked differences in 
flours from mills in the same section. Whether they use the same 
wheat we can not tell. 6. The free seller is more successful in 
holding trade every time than the conservative miller. 7. For our 
market it is better to sell to arrive than from stocks held east. 
10. As to the trade being — more by Chicago wheat quota- 
tions than by supply and demand, Chicago always governs our 
market. 11. As to abuses that could be reformed by united action, 
millers could in this way keep some of their number from selling 
to retail trade and thus keep the prices from being cut as they are 
now. 12. Regarding delays in_ transit, we think every one in our 
market is bothered very much in this way, as cars are detained 
out of all reason. 13. In order to overcome this difficulty we 
think millers should contend for the same rates all rail as are 
given by lake and rail. 14. Think the tricky miller is an excep- 
tion rather than the rule. 15. He manifests his disposition to 
take advantage by short weights, by not sending flour up to sam- 
ple and by failing to ship when the market goes against him. 


GEORGIA. 


J.C. Carter, Atlanta: 1. Winter wheat flour has the most 
ready sale in this market. 2. The demand for winter flour is in- 
creasing here. 3. The demand for sacked flour is increasing, 
most of the flour being received in jutes by the jobbers and by 
them put into 24 and 49 lb cotton sacks, 4, The tendency 
of the trade on purchases is toward cash. 5. Notice very little 
difference between flours of millers using the same wheat. 6. By 
all odds the free seller has been more successful than the con- 
servative miller in this market. 7. Think it better to sell to ar- 
rive than from stocks held east. 8. Trade has been satisfactory 
the past year. 9. Prospects on this crop year are good and we 
look for a good demand. 10, It is certainly true that the trade is 
being — more by Chicago wheat quotations than by sup- 
ply and demand. 11. Can not suggest any abuses to be reformed 
or improvements made by united action. 12. Do not have much 
trouble about flour being delayedintransit. 14. The tricky miller 
is never encountered by us. 16. The tendency of the trade in this 
market is to use higher grades of flour. Inferior low grades that 
sold readily a few years ago are now almost entirely neglected. 


LOUISIANA. 


E. F. Kohnke & Co., New Orleans: 1. Winter flour has the 
most ready sale in this market. 2. The demand for spring flour 
increased here until last season when on account of high prices 
less was used. 8. The demand for sacked flour for country and 
export trade is increasing but in local trade it is hard to sell. 4. 
The tendency of the trade on purchases is toward cash and 30 
days’ time. 5. Do not notice any marked differences between 
high grade flours of millers using the same wheat. 6. The free 
seller is more successful in holding trade than the conservative 
miller, 8. Trade has_been satisfactory to us the past year. 9. If 
speculation in wheat does not drive prices up so high that when 
a decline comes the holders of stock hold the bag, the prospects 
on this crop year are good. 10. As to trade being governed by 
Chicago wheat quotations, in this market supply and demand 
govern the trade. We do not bank on Chicago. A burnt child 
dreads the fire. 12. Have no trouble about flour being delayed in 
transit. 14. Do not remember ever having been tricked by a 
miller but have always found them fair and square. Our motto 
is, ‘“Do by others,” etc, and it pays. 


J. H. Lafaye, New Orleans: 1. Winter wheat flour has the 
most ready sale in this market. 2. The past year developed a 
large increase in the sale of winter flour by reason of shortage in 
hard spring belt. 3. The demand for sacked flour is increasing. 
but only moderately. 4. The frequent liberal discounts offerec 
by mills, viz, 5c off for cash or equivalent to over 12 per cent per 
annum interest, have placed the bulk of transactions on cash basis 
for some time past. 5. Notice hardly any difference worth men- 
tioning between high grade flours of millers using the same 
wheat. 6. The free seller is more successful in holding trade 
than the conservative miller. 7. Sales to arrive or for prompt 
shipment are preferable to sales from stocks held east. The in- 
discriminate and careless methods of consignment for sale at the 
best prices generally result unprofitably. 8. Our trade has been 
satisfactory the past year. 9. Prospects on this crop year are 
good, our own crops promising remunerative results. The fu- 
ture of our trade bids fair to more than equal last season’s. 10. 
Think the trade is governed in a great measure by Chicago wheat 
quotations, much to the chagrin of conservative operators, who 
are innocently involved and suffer thereby. 11. As to the abuses 
that might be reformed or improvements made by the united 
action of millers or flour men, this subject is too much for my 
feeble composition. 12. Do_not have much trouble about flour 
being delayed in transit. Delays are only periodical. 13. Can 
suggest no plan whereby millers could overcome this difficulty. 
14. As to tricky flour dealers and millers, we have no cause to 
complain of our flour dealers and I am happy to say all 
bearing that calling here are free from suspicion so far as my 
knowledge goes. It is my good fortune to have as correspond- 
ents millers of the very highest probity. This section is free 
from tricky millers as well as tricky flour dealers. 


Clarence H. Thayer, New Orleans: 1. Winter flour has the 
most ready sale in this market. 2. There is no perceptible in- 
crease in the demand for either spring or winter wheat flour in 
this market. The sale of Kansas hard is improving. 3. The de- 
mand for sack flour is increasing, but for local trade only. 4. As 
to the tendency of the trade on purchases, they are satisfied with 
30 days or 1 per cent off for cash. 5. Do not notice any marked 
differences between high grade flours of millers using the same 
wheat. 6. The free seller is more successful in holding trade than 
the conservative miller. 7. For a well-known brand, consider 
sales to arrive better than those from stocks held east. _8. Trade 
has been satisfactory to us the past year. Weare now doing five 
times the business we did last, year. 9. Prospects on this crop 
year are very favorable. We all look for a large increase in busi- 
ness. 10. Toa certain extent the trade is being governed more by 
Chicago wheat quotations than by supply and demand. 


W. H. Matthews & Bro., New Orleans: 1. Winter wheat flour 
has the most ready sale in this market, except for bakers, who 
prefer hard wheat flour. 2. The demand for hard wheat, or as 
we call them, Minnesota flours, has been curtailed largely the 
past year by the great difference in price. - 8. The demand for 
sacked flour is not increasing. 4. The tendency of the trade on 

yurchases is toward longer timé. 5. Do notice great differences 
xetween high grade flours of millers using the same wheat. 6. 
The free seller is more successful in holding trade than the con- 
servative miller. 8. Our trade has been satisfactory the past year. 
9. Prospects on this crop year are for a good trade. 10. Think the 
trade is not governed more by Chicago wheat quotations than by 
supply and demand, but they influence it. 11. As to abuses to be 
reformed or improvements made by united action, we think the 
millers would do better if they would drop the retail trade and 
stick to the wholesale. 12. Do not have much trouble by flour 
being delayed in transit. 14. Asto the tricky miller, there have 
been a good many cases of false tares on barrels-—2 to 3 Ibs in 
instances, out of the way. These may have been mistakes. 


T. H. Watson, New Orleans: 1. Winter flour has the most 
ready sale in this market. 2. The demand for winter flour is in- 
creasing in this market. 3. The demand for sack flour is increaa- 
ing somewhat but not rapidly, 4. The tendency of the trade on 
purchases is toward zasb at the customary discount. 5. Do no- 
tice marked differences between high grade flours of millers 
using the same wheat. 6. The free seller is more successful in 
holding trade than the conservative miller. 7. For the miller it 
is decidedly preferable to sell for shipment than from stocks held 
east. 8. Our trade has been satisfactory the past year. 10. Be- 
lieve Chicago quotations are largely used as a basis for the trade. 
12. Do not have much trouble about flour being delayed in trans- 
it. 14. The tricky miller is never encountered by me but some- 
times by others in the trade, I believe. 






































MAINE. 
Harris, Gage & Tolman, Portland: 1. Winter wheat flour has 
the most sendy sale in this market. 2. The lower the price of 
springs the ter the consumptive demand here. 3. The de- 


mand for sacked flour is not increasing with us. 4. There is no 
change in the tendency of the trade on purchases either toward 
longer time or cash. 5. Do not notice any marked differences be- 
tween high grade flours of millers using the same wheat. 6. The 
free seller is more successful in holding trade than the conserva- 
tive miller. 7. Think it a better = to sell to arrive than from 
stocks held east. 8. Our trade has been satisfactory the past 
year. 9, Astothe prospects on this crop year, Isee no reason 
why wein Maine should not have good business. 10. It is true 
that the trade is being governed more by Chicago wheat quota- 
tions than by supply and demand. 11. Can not suggest any 
abuses that can be reformed or improvements made by united 
action of millers or flour men, 12. Have had a great deal of 
trouble this fall about flour being delayed in transit. 13. Asa 
plan for overcoming this difficulty, would make the transportation 
companies agree to deliver in a specified time or pay demurrage. 
14. As to the tricky miller ever being encountered by us, they 
have “seen us.” 15. The tricky miller manifests his disposition 
to take advantage by making the quality of flour to conform to 
the price sold at. 


Edw. P. Merrill, Portland: 1. Spring wheat flour has the 
most ready sale in this market. 2. The demand for winter wheat 
flour is increasing here. 3. The demand for sack flour is increas- 
ing. 4. The tendency of the trade on purchases is toward cash. 
5. Do not notice any marked differences between high grade 
flours of millers using the same wheat. 6. The free seller is 
more successful in holding trade than the conservative miller. 
7. Think it better to sell from stock on hand than toarrive. 8. 
Trade has been fair the past year. 10. Believe the trade is being 
governed more by Chicago quotations than by supply and de- 
mand, il, As to abuses to reformed by united action of 
millers or flour men, think they should devise some means to re- 
lieve themselves of the pressure to sell. 12. Do not have much 
trouble about flour being delayed in transit. 14. The tricky mill- 
er is very seldom encountered by us. 16. All consignments east 
should be stopped. 


‘Lewis O’Brion, Portland: 1. Winter wheat flour has the 
most ready saie in Maine and New Hampshire ; spring wheat in 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut, 2. Should say 
that the past year has favored the demand for winter wheat flour 
in this market. 8. The demand for sacked flour is increasing 
to a small degree. 4. As to the tendency of the trade on pur- 
chases toward longer time or cash, do not see anystendency 
either way. 5. Do notice marked difference between high grade 
flours of millers using the same wheat. 6. The free seller and 
the quick shipper are the most successful in holding trade. 7. 
Think it the best plan to sell a to arrive rather than from 
stocks held east. 8. Trade has n fairly satisfactory the past 
year. 9. Prospects on this crop year are good. 10. It is true that 
the trade is being governed more by Chicago wheat quotations 
than by supply and demand, A few days of downward tend- 
ency in the Chicago market kills the desire to buy flour very gen- 
erally. 11. As to abuses to be reformed by united action, would 
make transportation companies give time contracts. There is 
no reason why flour should be four to six and sometimes eight 
weeks from Minnesota to New England. This extraordinary and 
unnecessary delay is the worst element in the trade. 12. Do have 
much trouble about flour being delayed in transit. It is a con- 
stant annoyance and sometimes obliges a man to have more flour 
in transit than he hasin store. 138. As a plan for overcoming this 
difficulty, would suggest time contracts. Give the freight to the 
line that will carry it through the quickest. 14, I have seen the 
tricky miller. 15. The tricky miller manifests his disposition to 
take advantage by making the quality to suit circumstances after 
seliing a lot of flour, instead of making it up to astandard. 16. 
When flour is sold it should be shipped in the time specified. 


C. H. True, Portland: 1. Our market calls for both spring 
and winter flour. mostly winter, 2. Can not say that the demand 
for either spring or winter is increasing at the expense of the 
other. 3. The demand for sacked flour is not increasing. 4. As 
to the tendency of, the trade on purchases towards longer time or 
cash, do not perceive any tendency either way. 5. As to marked 
differences between high grade flour of millers using the same 
wheat, consumers have their preferences. Flours from different 
mills do not work alike. 6. The free seller is more successful 
in holding trade than the conservative miller, everything else be- 
ing equal. The miller who makes a flour of uniform excellence 
and is disposed to be reasonable in his prices is likely to be suc- 
cessful in holding trade. 7. Think it a better plan to sell to ar- 
rive if you can, but if you can’t then do the next best thing. 8. 
Trade has not been very satisfactory the past year. 9. The pros- 
pect on this crop year seems to be for a good healthy business. 
10. The trade is influenced by Chicago quotations, of course—the 
whole world is ; but supply and demand govern in the long run. 
11. Can not suggest any abuses to be reformed or improvements 
made by united action. Buyers will take hold when they feel like 
it. One man can _lead a horse to water but ten men can’t make 
him drink if he don’t want to. 12. Do not have much trouble 
about flour being delayed in transit. 14. We have never seen any- 
thing tricky about the millers we have dealt with; on the con- 
trary have always found them honorable men. 


MARYLAND. 


P. New & Sons, Baltimore: 1. Spring wheat flour has the 
most ready sale in this market. 2. The demand for spring flour 
is increasing in this market. 3, The demand for sack flour is in- 
creasing. 4, The tendency of the trade on purchases is towards 
longer time. 5. Do notice marked differences between high 

e flours of millers using the same wheat. 8. Our trade has 
fo satisfactory the last year in winter but not in spring flour. 
9. Prospects on this crop year are good. 12. We often have 
trouble about flour being delayed in transit. 13. As to plans for 
overcoming this difficulty, if millers would select the quickest 
and most: direct roads and not the cheapest, delays and incon- 
veniences would be less frequent. Their drafts usually come that 
way. 14. The tricky miller is never encountered by us. 


C. Ruhl & Sons, Baltimore: 1. Winter wheat flour has the 
most ready sale in this market. 2. The demand for winter flour 
is increasing here. 3. Do not think the demand for sacked flour 
is increasing. 4. The tendency of the trade on purchases is 
toward longer time. 5. Only notice differences between high 
grades of flours made from the same wheat in the fact: that some 
are stronger than others. 6. The free seller is more successful in 
holding trade than the conservative miller. 7. Think it a better 
plan to sell from stock held east than from stock to arrive. 8. 
Our trade has been fairly satisfactory the past year. 10. It is true 
that trade is being governed more by Chicago wheat quotations 
than by supply and demand. 11. As to flour being delayed in 
transit, we have had some over six weeks in coming. 13. Millers 
could overcome. this difficulty by getting the railroad company 
to guarantee delivery in a certain time or, by having tracer follow 
each car shipped. 

Louis Sinsheimer, Baltimore: 1. Spring wheat flour has the 
most ready sale in this market. 2. The demand for spring flour 
is increasing in this market. 38. The demand for sacked flour is 
not increasing here by any means. 4. As to the tendency of the 
trade on purchases, long time is a great evil and should not be 
tolerated. 5. Undoubtedly do notice marked differences between 
high grade flours of millers using the same wheat. 6. The free 
seller is more successful in holding trade than the conservative 
miller. 7. As to whether it isa_ better plan to sell to arrive or 
from stocks held east, flour should never obtain more age than 90 
days, hence should always be sold from stocks held east. 8. Trade 
has been satisfactory the past year. 9. In my opinion present val- 
ues will be fully maintained this year. 10. To a certain extent it 
is true that trade is being governed more by Chicago wheat quota- 
tions than by supply and demand. _ 11. As to abuses that can be 
reformed or improvements made by united action, foremost is the 
transit business, which is very unsatisfactory, as the railroads are 
not confined to any reasonable time to deliver the flour and many 


times it isa big loss one way or another. 12. Do have a great 
deal of trouble about flour being delayed in transit. A limit 
should be placed to the time taken by all flour in transit, say 15 
days to tide-water, Minneapolis being taken as a starting point. 
13. Millers could overcome these delays by petitioning congress 
to put railroads under some obligation and limit as common car- 
riers. 14. Can not say that the tricky miller is ever encountered 
by us. 16. The trade as to miller and seller of his product should 
be confined to at least 10 day draft instead of 80 and 60 days. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Butler, Breed & Co., Boston: 1. Our trade is in favor of 
spring flour. 2. Can not say whether the demand for spring or 
winter flour is increasing in this market. 8. The demand for 
sacked flour is increasing very little. 4. There is no change from 
previous years in the tendency of the trade on purchases, 5. Do 
notice marked differences between high grade flours of millers 
using same wheat. 6. The free seller is more successful every 
time in holding trade than_the conservative miller. 7. As to it 
being a better plan to sell to arrive or from stocks held east, 
some stock east assists selling for shipment. 8. Trade has been 
quite satisfactory the past year. 9. The prospects on this crop 

ear are good, 10, Trade is most certainly being governed more 
b Chicago wheat quotations than by supply and demand. 11, 

hink abuses in the matter of transportation can be reform 
by united action. 12. Have less trouble this season than usual 
about flour being delayed in transit. 13. Millers can overcome 
this difficulty by publishing in the NoRTHWESTERN MILLER the 
average time monthly of transit to seaboard of afew prominent 
mills by different lines. 14. The tricky miller is about as plenty 
as the tricky buyer. We have no complaint against millers. 


Darling & Felt, Boston: 1. More spring than winter flour is 
used in this market. 2. As to the demand for spring or winter 
flour increasing in this market, that depends on _ price. 3. The 
demand for sacked flour is not increasing. 4. The tendency of 
the trade on purchases is toward cash. 5. As to marked differ- 
ences between high grade flours of millers using the same wheat, 
it is not easy to tell what wheat is used. 6. The free seller is 
more successful in holding trade than the conservative miller. 
In this market the miller must sell when dealers want to buy to 
hold trade. 7. Think it a better plan to sell to arrive than from 
stocks held east. 8. Our trade has been fairly satisfactory the 
past year. 9. As to the prospects on this crop year, who knows 
whai they are? At present it looks Like Hght stocks for dealors. 
10. It is too true that Chicago quotations influence the demand 
beyond immediate necessities. 11. As to abuses to be reformed 
by united action, one matter occurs tous: A billof lading ought 
to actually determine the freight to be paid. At present it does 
not. 12. Do not have very much trouble about flour being de- 
layed in transit. 14. Astothe tricky miller ever being encount- 
ered by us, we have no occasion to find fault with our shippers. 


}. Dorr & Son, Boston: 1. Spring wheat flour has the most 
ready sale in this market. 2. The demand for spring flour is in- 
creasing in this market. 3. The demand for sacked flour is not 
increasing. 4. The tendency of the trade on purchases is toward 
longer time, owing to the competition of large mills at Buffalo. 
Being so near to the northeastern markets, as a rule only four 
days is taken in transit. 5. Notice little difference between high 
grade flours of millers using the same wheat. 6, The free selling 
miller keeps his trade, beside making money in pursuing that 
line of policy. 7. Think it a better plan to sell to arrive than 
from stocks held east. 8. Trade has not been satisfactory the 
past year. The tidal wave of speculation that caught the trade 
last fall upset the business forsix months. 9. Prospects on this 
crop year are good ype the millers do not come bulls 
again this year. 10. It is emphatically true that the trade is be- 
ing governed more by Chicago wheat quotations than by supply 
and demand. 11. As to improvements in the trade that can be 
made by the united action of millers, would suggest that they em- 
ploy a better class of men to represent their interests. Cheap 
men in all classes of business are not only expensive men but are 
likely to sacrifice all the business. 12. Have any amount of 
trouble about flour being delayed in transit. 13. Think this diffi- 
culty can be overcome by united efforts to give the offending 
routes a wide berth. 14. Once in a while we encounter the tricky 
miller, also a tricky flour man, but not often in either case. 16. 
These tricky parties should be let alone and millers should have 
nothing to do with either the miller or buyer who will not be 
honest. They would thus soon find their place. 

Moses Dorr & Co., Boston: 1. Spring wheat flour has the 
most ready sale in this market. 2. The demand for spring flour 
is increasing here. 8. The demand for sacked flour is not in- 
creasing. 4. The tendency of the trade on purchases is toward 
longer time. 5. Do notice marked differences between high 
zrade flours of millers using the same wheat. 6. The free seller 
is usually more successful in holding trade than the conserva- 
tivemiller. 7. Think ita better plan tosell from stocks to ar- 
rive than from stocks held east. 8. Our trade has been satisfac- 
tory the past year. 9. Prospects on this crop year are for good 
business at moderate prices. 10. It is true that_trade is being 
governed more by Chicago wheat quotations than by supply and 
demand. 11. As to abuses to be reformed or improvements 
made in the trade by united action, we think the milling interest 
is too broad to enable united action to be effective. 12. Once in 
awhile have trouble about flour being delayed in transit on a 
lake route. 13. Can suggest no plan whereby millers could over- 
come this difficulty except. by shipping over such routes as are 
well equipped with first-class boats. 14. The tricky miller is 
sometimes encountered by us. 16. He manifests his disposition 
to take advantage by going around the agent and selling custom- 
ers started by him on the goods, thus stealing the agent’s trade. 


H. O. Fairbanks, Boston: 1. Spring flours have the most 
ready sale for local trade in this market, and winters for country 
trade. 2. Our winter wheat flour trade is the better. 38. The de- 
mand for prt Be flour is not increasing in this market. 4. As to 
the tendency of the trade on purchases, many buyers ask for 30 
days who formerly paid sight, owing to competition by mills for 
trade. 5. Do not notice any marked differences between high 
grade flours of millers using the same wheat. 6. The free seller 
is more successful in holding trade than the conservative miller. 
7. Think ita better plan to sell to arrive than from stocks held 
east. 8. Mytrade has not been satisfactory the past year, simply 
because my mills being small ones, the advance last fall worked 
in favor of the large ones. 9. Prospects on this crop year are 
good. 10. Itistrue that the trade is being governed more by 
Chicago wheat quotations than by supplyand demand. 11. As to 
abuses that can be reformed by united action of millers, the fact 
that the large mills are willing to sell large lines and give the 
buyer his own time in ordering out, works against the small 
mills. 12. Do not have much trouble about flour being delayed 
in transit. 14. The tricky miller is never encountered by us, and 
we have no trouble with tricky dealers. A great deal of fault is 
caused by misrepresentation by agents who are willing to guaran- 
the everything to make a sale. ai 

Fisher & Wise, Boston: 1. Winter wheat flour sells the most 
steadily in this market ; spring wheat patents in largest amounts. 
2. The comparative demand for spring and winter flours in this 
market is about the same asin years past, except for a decided 
increase in the use of winter patents. 3. Think the demand for 
sacked flour is not increasing. 4. The tendency of the trade on 

nurchases is toward longer time, owing to concessions made by 

finneapolis millers in their anxiety to increase sales, 5. Con- 
sider the differences between spring patenis of millers using the 
same wheat slight, but more marked in winters. 6. The free sell- 
er is more successful in holding trade every time than the con- 
servative miller. Can cite numerous instances. 7. It is better to 
sell to arrive than from stocks held east, 75 out of 100 cases. 
8. Trade has been satisfactory the past year; the largest by 20{000 
bbls of any year we ever had. _ 9. Prospects on this crop year are 
very encouraging as viewed from our end and certainly look fair 
for the milling interest. 10. It is certainly true that Chicago 
wheat quotations govern heavy buying almost entirely and they 
affect buyers. 11. Asto abuses that can be remedied by united 
action, the action of certain Minneapolis millers who ship large 
numbers of cars of flour without draft, price to be arranged upon 
arrival of flour, most certainly should be corrected. 12. As to 
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trouble about flour_being delayed in transit, we do have trouble 
by lake and rail. There is an inexcusable delay at Milwaukee 

most all the time. 14. As to the tricky miller ever being en- 
countered by us, we could add a few names if a list were started 
by some one. On the whole, however, we find the miller averages 
much more square than the dealers. 25, The tricky miller mani- 
fests his disposition to take advantage by cancelling on the 
slightest pretext in case of advance ; also a: experiments with 
quality and by trying to save paying honestly earned commis- 
sions. 16, It is understood by those who are best posted that the 
past year has been as favorable to the flour jobber as it was disas- 
trous to a large part of the milling interest. 


J. O. Frost, Boston: 1. Spring wheat flour has the most 
ready sale in this market. 2. The demand for spring flour is in- 
creasing here. 3. Think the demand for sacked flour is not in- 
creasing. 4, There is no marked difference in the tendency of 
the trade on purchases either toward longer time or cash. 5. Do 
not notice marked differences between high grade flours of mill- 
ers using the same wheat. 6. The free seller is more successful 
in holding trade than the conservative miller. 7. Think it a bet- 
ter plan to sell from stocks held east than from stocks to arrive. 
8. Our trade has been satisfactory the past year. 9. Prospects on 
this year are fair. 10. It is true that the trade is being governed 
more by Chicago wheat quotations than by supply and demand. 
12. Do Lave much trouble about flour being delayed in transit. 
This is the worst kind of an im position, and it is a shame transit 
companies should be allowed to abuse the public as they do. 13. 
Would suggest as a plan for remedying such delay that millers 
bring the transit companies before an arbitration committee, cr 
legislation. What right have they to take three months to de- 
liver a car of flour from Minneapolis to the seaboard? It is 
ruining Minneapolis business. 14. As to the tricky miller, my 
millers are gentlemen and so are all my customers. 16. Long de- 
lays in transit are the worst feature of the trade and most dam- 
aging to business. f 

H. Geisendorff, Boston: 1. Spring flour has the most ready 
sale in this market. 2. The demand for spring flour is increasing 
in this market. 3. The demand for sacked flour is increasing 
here. 4, There is no relative change in the tendency of the trade 
on purchases, either toward longer time or cash. 5. Notice very 
little difference between high grade flours of millers using the 
same wheat. 6. The free seller is more successful in holding trade 
than the conservative miller. 7. Think ita better plan as a rule 
to sell io arrive; Occasionally f: pot goods, &. Trade ha 
fairly satisfactory the past year. 9. I anticipatea good steady de- 
mand on this crop year. 10. As totrade being governed more by 
Chicago wheat quotations than by supply and demand, I think 
Chicago has the call. 12. Do not have any great trouble about 
flour being delayed in transit. 14. As tothe tricky flour dealers 
and tricky millers, think it is six of one to a half dozen of the 
other. 14. The tricky buyer manifests his disposition to take ad- 
vantage in a decline of the market ; the seller in a sharp advance. 
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Hills & Upham, Boston: 1, Spring flour has the most ready 
sale in this market. 2. The demand for spring flour is increas- 
ing here. 3. The demand for sacked flour is not increasing. 4. 
The tendency of the trade on purchases is toward longer time. 
5. Do notice marked differences between high grade flours of 
millers using the same wheat. 6. The free seller is more success- 
ful in holding trade than the conservative miller. 7. Think it a 
better plan to sell to arrive rather than from stocks held east. &. 
Our trade has been satisfactory the Bast year. 9. Prospects on 
this crop year are for larger sales and steadier prices. No de- 
cline in value of flour held in stock is probable this season and 
better business is assured. 10. Trade is not governed so much 
by Chicago wheat quotations now as last season. 11. As to 
abuse to be reformed by united action, would say when the mill- 
ers get into conventions let them abuse their customers and seli- 
ing agents less and consider them all the year round more as 
friends than as game to be skinned. 12. Decidedly do have much 
trouble about flour being delayed in transit—with shipments via 
lake, which are held over at western lake ports. The lake trans- 
portation companies are always overcrowded after Sept. 1. 13. 
As a plan whereby millers could overcome this difficulty would 
suggest “tramp” steamers on the lakes. 14. We do not think 
tricky dealing is confined to any one locality. There are as good 
men in the west as in the east and as bad. Chicago is the only 
exception to this general rule that we know of. 





E. C. Paull, Boston: 1. Spring wheat patents have the most 
ready sale in this market. 2. The demand for spring wheat pat- 
ents is increasing here. 3. As to the demand for sacked flour in- 
creasing, in some cases my trade isusing more sacks but gener- 
ally the demand is not increasing. 4. As to the tendency of the 
trade on purchases, the position being taken by some mills is 
driving the trade to long time. 5. Do notice differences between 
high grade flours of millers using the same wheat. 6. The con- 
servative miller is more successful in holding trade than the free 
seller. 7. Think it a better plan to sell to arrive than from stock 
held east; but few mills can sell flour east at the same price as 
west. 8. My trade has been very satisfactory the past year. 4. 
There will be more spring wheat patents used here this year than 
ever before. 10. It is true that the trade is being governed more 
by Chicago wheat quotations than by supply and demand. Be- 
fore buying, asa rule, the trade looks at Chicago wheat. 11. As 
to abuses that can be reformed by united action, I believe by 
such action on the part of millers one serious abuse can be reme- 
died, viz, to put a stop to some mills selling flour, price on ar- 
rival. There is no need of such business, 12. Do have serious 
trouble about flour being delayed in transit and at Milwaukee. 
In a case in hand, flour was shipped from Minneapolis Aug. 30 
and loaded at Milwaukee Sept. 12. 13. Millers can overcome 
this difficulty by having some good man at Milwaukee to look 
after Minneapolis shipments. 14. 1 encounter tricky millers once 
in awhile, but drop them quickly when they are found out. 15. 
As to how the tricky miller manifests his disposition to take ad- 
vantage, when the market goes down to try and claim flour does 
not work well. 16. There should be joint action of millers to 
make all drafts sight. It can be done if millers only thought so 
and would all act together. 

H. 8. Wade, Boston: 1. Spring wheat flour has the most 
ready sale in this market. 2. The demand for spring flour is in- 
creasing in this market. 8. The demand for sacked flour is pos- 
sibly increasing a little here. 4. Discover no change in the tend- 
ency of the trade on purchases, either toward longer time or cash. 
6. The free seller is more successful in hoiding trade than the 
ecnvervative miler. 7. Think ita better plan tosell to arrive 
than from stocks held east. 8. Our trade has not been satisfac- 
tory onthe past crop. 9. Prospects on this crop year are unus- 
ually good. 10. Trade is certainly not governed so much by Chi- 
cago wheat quotations this year as last. 11. As abuses that could 
be reformed by the united action of millers or flour men, would 
suggest quicker shipments. 12. Do have much trouble about flour 
being delayed in transit. 14. Think millers could overcome this 
difficulty by their own united action. 


NEW YORK. 


Henry Russell, Albany: 1. Spring wheat flour has the most 
ready sale here. 2. The demand for spring flour is increasing 
in this market. 8. The demand for sacked flour in not increas- 
ing. 4. The tendency of the trade on purchases is toward longer 
time. 5. Do notice marked differences between the high grade 
flours of millers using the same wheat. 6. The free seller is more 
successful in holding trade than the conservative miller. 7, As to 
whether it isa better plan to sell to arrive or from stocks held 
east, it depends on circumstances, & Our trade has been satis- 
factory the past year. 9. The prospects on this crop year are for 
slightly lower prices. 10. It is true asa rule that the trade is be- 
ing governed more by Chicago wheat quotations than by supply 
and demand. 11. Can not suggest any abuses to be reformed or 
improvements to be made which would be likely to be carried 
out. 12. Should have much trouble about flour being delayed in 
transit if we did not carry a stock here. 13. Can not suggest any 
plan whereby millers can overcome this difficulty. 14. Do not 
often encounter tricky millers. 15. The tricky miller manifests 
his disposition to take advantage by short weight and misrepre- 
sentations as to quality. 
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Frank M. Fales, Buffalo: 1. Spring flour has the most ready 
sale in this market. 2. The demand for sp flour is increasing 
here. 8, The demand for sacked flour is not increasing. 4. The 
tendency of the trade on purchases is to’ cash, by education. 
5. There is a marked difference in the high grade fiours, but us to 
the wheat used, that isthe question. 6. Asa rule the conserva- 
tive miller is more successful in holding trade than the free sell- 
er. 7. Think ita better plan to sell to arrive than from stocks 
held east. 8. Considering everything, our trade has been satis- 
factory the past year. 9. Prospects on this year are good, 

Do not think it true that the e is governed more by Chicago 
trade than by supply and demand. The trade talks Chicago wheat 
quotations but is not governed by them. 11. As to abuses that 
can be reformed or improvements made by united action of mill- 
ers or flour men, if the millers would unite and declare they 
would sell for sight draft only, no percent of profits would be 
charged to profit and loss account at the end of the year. 12. Do 
not have much trouble about flour being delayed in transit. 14. 
The tricky miller is hardly ever encountered by us. The repre- 
sentative millers t are above tricks and while some tricky 
flour dealer: still exist, their ranks are diminishing very fast. 
16, The unreasonable and constant pounding of the trade to buy 
flour 10@20c less than cost of production savors of a ‘‘chestnut.” 


Miller & Huber, New York: 1. Spring wheat flour has the 
most ready sale in this market. 2. The demand for spring flour 
is increasing in this market. 8. The demand for sacked flour is 
not increasing. 4. The tendency of the trade on purchases is 
toward cash. 5. Do notice marked differences between high 
grade flours of millers using the same wheat. 6. The free seller 
is more snccessful in holding trade than the conservative miller. 
7. Think it a better plan to sell from stocks held east than from 
stocks to arrive. 8. Our trade has been very satisfactory the past 
year ; never was better. 9. Prospects on this crop year are good. 
10. As to the trade being governed more by Chicago wheat quo- 
tations than by supply and demand, on an average each bears 
equally on prices. 11. As to abuses to be reformed or improve- 
ments made by united action, everything is satisfactory to us 
now. 12. Have some trouble about flour being delayed in transit 
but not very much. 13. As to overcoming this difficulty, let the 
millers get up some plan themselves. 14. Sometimes encounter 
the tricky miller but we try to watch him pretty closely. 16. 
Business teing very satisfactory we would prefer to suggest no 
changes in the trade. - 


-B. R. Pegram, Jr., New York: 1. Spring flour has the most 
rei sale in this market. 2. On the 1888 crop winter flours en- 
tered much more largely into use here. It remains to be seen if 
trade will return to springs. 3. The demand for sacked flour is 
increasing slightly. 4. As to the tendency of the trade on pur- 
chases either toward longer time or cash, do not see any change. 
5. Do notice marked differences between high grade flours of 
millers using the same wheat. 6. The free seller is more success- 
ful in holding trade than the conservative miller. 7. As to 
whether it is a better plan to sell to arrive or from_stocks held 
east, think it best to combine the two methods. 8. Our trade in 
spring flours has been generally unsatisfactory the past year ; in 
winters fairly satisfactory, 9. We look for a healthy trade on 
this crop year. 10. Think it hardly true that trade is being gov- 
erned more by Chicago wheat quotations than by supply and de- 
mand. 11. As to abuses that can be reformed or improvements 
made by united action of millers or flour men, think there are too 
many to work together. 12. Do not have much trouble about 
tlour being delayed in transit. 13. Can suggest no plans whereby 
millers can overcome this difficulty unless by building more 
profitless railroads or increasing water transportation. 14, The 
tricky miller is sometimes encountered by us. 15. He manifests 
his disposition to take advantage by sending mail samples of 
better quality than the flour proves to be anc by delaying ship- 
ment unreasonably when “our is sold and marketadvances. Also 
by attempting to cut down size of cars sold. 16. The experiences 
on the past spring wheat crop have clearly demonstrated the fact 
that millers have more use for commission merchants than was 
generally supposed, the little direct trade that the millers had in 
many cases docorting them. When flouris properly manufactured 
there is no trouble in disposing of it as fast as made through 
regular channels and everybody who has to do with it is happy. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Samuel Bell & Sons, Philadelphia: 1. Spring flour has the 
most ready sale in this market. 2. Spring Washburn Crosby Co. 
Medal flour leads here. 3. Demand for sacked flour remains at a 
standstill. 4. As to the tendency of the trade on purchases 
toward longer time or cash, credits are improving out of the city. 
5. Do notice marked differences between high grade flours of 
miller: using thesame wheat. 6. The free seller is more success- 
ful in holding trade than the conservative miller. 7. Think ita 
better plan to sell from stocks held east than to arrive. 8. Trade 
has been satisfactory the past year. 9. Prospects on this year are 
for good business. 10. Think the Chicago wheat quotations in- 
tiuence millers but not buyers of flour. 11. As to abuses that can 
be reformed or improvements made by united action of millers 
or flour men, we think by giving better support to commission 
merchants and doing away with traveling salesmen, millers could 
be benefited by obtaining better values. 12. In regard to delay 
of flour in transit, lake and rai! shipments are very much delayed 
at present and also are arriving in poor condition. 13. Thin 
this ditficulty could be overcome only by obtaining rebate from 
railroad company for non-delivery pe inserting in bill of lading 
the time of delivery. 14. As to tricky flour dealers or millers, we 
have no time for either. 15. We have no time to look up the 
manner in which the tricky miller manifests his disposition to 
take advantage. 16. We think millers should discontinue selling 
flour unbranded. 


A. E. Brecht, Philadelphia: 1. Winter and spring wheat 
have an equal sale in this market. 3. The demand for sacked 
flour is not increasing. 4. The tendency of the trade on pur- 
chases is toward long time. 5. Do notice marked differences be- 
tween high grade flour of millers using the same wheat. 6. The 
free seller is more successful in holding trade than the conserva- 
tive miller. 7. Think it a better plan to sell from stock held east 
thanto arrive. 8. Trade has been satisfactory tous the past year. 
4, Think the prospects on this year are fair. 10. Believe the 
trade is governed by Chicago wheat quotations rather than by 
supply and demand. 11. As to abuses that can be reformed or 
improvements made by united action of millers or flour men, like 
the tariff, this is an open question. 12. Do have much annoyance 
from flour being delayed in transit and at times loss of sales. 13. 
As to any plans whereby millers can overcome this difficulty, 
seemingly there are none as they are at the carrier’s mercy. 
The tricky miller is very seldom encountered by us. 15. He man- 
ifests his disposition to take advantage by cutting the grade of 
his flour. 


Linnard & Gibbs, Philadelphia: 1. Spring flour has the most 
ready sale in this market. 2. Can not say whether the demand 
for either winter or spring wheat flour is increasing in this mar- 
ket. 3. The demand for sacked flour is not increasing. 4. The 
tendency of the trade on purchases is toward longer time. 5. Do 
notice great differences between high grade flours of millers using 
the same wheat. 6. The free seller is more successful in holding 
trade than the conservative miller. 7. Think it a better plan to 
sell from stocks held east than to arrive. 8. Trade has been fair- 
ly satisfactory to us the past year. % The prospect on this year 
is good. 10. As to trade being governed more by Chicago wheat 
quotations than by supply and demand, we think trade is much 
influenced by Chicago. 11. Can suggest many abuses that can be 
reformed and improvements made by the united action of millers 
or flour men, but do not think such united action would ever 
hold. 12. Do have much trouble about flour being delayed in 
transit. 13. Think the millers could in a great measure remedy 
this difficulty. 14. We sometimes encounter the tricky miller. 





Jno. Lynch & Bro., Philadelphia: 1. We think winter wheat 
flour has the most ready sale in this market. 2. The great differ- 
ence in prices the past year has increased the demand for winter 
flour in this market. 8. The demand for sacked flour is not in- 
creasing. 4. The tendency of the trade on purchases is certainly 
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not toward cash but we do not think it is toward longer time than 
is usually given by the t . 5. Do notice a difference in the 
same grades of flour — from millers in the same section, 
who we presume are using the same kind of wheat. 6. Judging 
from past experience, the free seller has the advantage over the 
conservative miller in holding trade. 7, Can not give our opin- 
ion as to whether it isa better plan to sell to arrive or from 
stocks held east. Our trade prefers to buy from stocks held east. 
8. Trade has been ong | satisfactory to us the past year. 9. We 
think the prospect on this crop year is good for steady trade. 10. 
Think the trade is governed by Chicago wheat quotations only to 
a certain extent ond that it is governed more by supply and de- 
mand. 11. As toabusesto be reformed by united action, there 
are several reforms which could be suggested for the benefit of 
millers and flour men, but we have no desire to make any, so we 
leave the matter to abler minds. 12. We have considerable delay 
on flour in transit at points where flour is trans-shipped ; also in 
and around our city. 13. We think if flour could be shipped di- 
rect without trans-shipments it would overcome some of the dif- 
ficulty. 14. We have not yet encountered the tricky miller nor 
are we anxious to make his acquaintance. 


Chas. P. Perot & Co., Philadelphia: 1. As to the flour which 
has the most ready sale in this market, it depends on the quality 
of the year’s grain crop. On last crop year, winter flour sold 
more freely than spring. 2. High grades of both winter and 
spring are popular here. In our own trade springs have the pref- 
erence but the demand for winters appears to be increasing. 3. 
It is very difficult to sell flour in export sacks for consumption 
in this city. 4. As to the tendency of the trade on purchases, 
credit is being overdone. Many houses sell to parties who have 
no reasonable basis for credit, and make little if any difference 
to cash or prompt paying customers. 5. There isa decided dif- 
ference in the quality of high ig flours from mills using the 
same wheat, which can genera " be regulated by the miller by 
proper arrangement of his machinery. 6. The free seller would 
naturally get the most trade, though the conservative miller may 

more successful as to profits. 7. As to being a better plan to 
sell to arrive or from stocks held east, this depends on the condi- 
tion and tendency of the market at different times. 8. Our trade 
has been fairly satisfactory the past yearas tothe quantity, but 
the profits are too light considering the credit competition com- 
pels us to give. 9%. Prices have started ata low ebb on this crop 
year. Qualities in different sections are generally good and pros- 
pects rather cheerful. 10, Chicago wheat quotations are watched 
carefully by the trade but constant fiuctuations have iitiie effevi 
on the price of flour until a decided change is established. Sup- 
ply and demand have their natural influence on the market. 11. 
As to abuses that can be reformed or improvements made by 
united action, millers should avoid establishing a competition 
against themselves by placing their consignments of flour in too 
many hands in one locality. Flour men should avoid dealin; 
with millers’ agents and traveling salesmen who interfere with 
their business by quoting lowest cash prices to parties they have on 
prospects of selling to and who are known to buy on credit or run- 
ning accounts, as the flour manshould be entitled to compensa- 
tion for the accomodatior he gives. 12. We have nothing to com- 
lain of as to delay of flour in transit. Delays sometimes are too 
requent but are probably accidental. Transportation agents 
are generally courteous and urge stuff forward as fast as possi- 
ble to accomodate receivers. 13. The only plan we can suggest 
for overcoming this delay is by encouraging those lines whichjare 
most successful in reaching destination promptly. 14. The tricky 
miller isencountered by us only in individual cases. As a gener- 
al rule we find the millers are reliable and their intentions as fair 
as can be expected ir any class of trade, though selfishness is 
sometimes quite apparent. 15. The tricky miller sometimes man- 
ifests his disposition to take advantage by working in an inferior 
lot of wheat, supposing it will pass without notice. Again by ac- 
cepting bids below compensating prices, and cutting off quality 
to make it pay him a profit. 


C. F. Horning, Pittsburg: 1. Winter wheat flour has the 
most ready sale with the grocer trade in this market and spring 
with the baker. 2. The demand for winter flour is increasin 
here, it being somewhat cheaper. 3. The demand for sackec 
flour is increasing. The tendency of the trade on purchases is 
toward longer time, for various reasons, chief of which is close 
competition. 5. Do notice a material difference beween high 
grade flours of millers using the same wheat in both spring and 
winter flours. 6. Wethink the free seller more successful in 
holding trade than the conservative miller. 7. Think it a better 
plan to sell to arrive rather than from stocks held east. 8. Our 
trade has been highly satisfactory the past year. 9. Prospects on 
this crop year are excellent. 10. Beyond question it is true that 
the trade is being governed more by Chicago wheat quotations 
than by supply and demand, to the great hurt of those who carry 
stocks. 11. Can suggest no abuses that can be reformed by the 
united action of millers or flour men save that of nonsensical 
cutting of prices. 12. Do have much trouble about flour being 
delayed in transit. This is the great trouble. Often fiour is 
bought on fair margins but is so long in transit that falling mar- 
kets cause loss. 13. Would suggest as a plan for remedying this 
difficulty that the moment a car 1s sent forward it be followed by 
a tracer demanding prompt movement. We have tried this plan. 
With tracer cars reach us in 5 or 6 days; without tracer it takes 
12 to 15 days. 14. Yes, we sometimes encounter the tricky miller 
“but don’t mention it.””. On both sides the woods are full o 
them. 15. The tricky miller manifests his disposition to take 
advantage in short weights and by selling ata given price and 
then, as the market advances, he wires or writes that he has no 
stock on hand and can not ship for some time, long time. The 
market declines and then he says you must receive shipment. 


John L. Rhoads, Jr., Pittsburg: 1. Winter wheat flour has 
the most ready sale in this market. 2. The demand for spring 
would increase considerably if millers would keep the prices 
nearer to winter flour. 3. The demand for tached tear is in- 
creasing. 4, The tendency of the trade on purchases is toward 
longer time. 5. There is not much difference between high grade 
flours of millers using the same wheat. 6. The freeseller is more 
successful in holding trade than the conservative miller. 7, 
Think it the better plan to sell to arrive rather than from stocks 
held east.. 8. Trade has not been satisfactory the past year. 9. 
In my opinion nen on thiscrop year are very good. 10. It 
is true that the tradeis being governed more by Chicago wheat 
quotations than by supply and demand. 11. As to improvements 
in the trade which could be made by united action, I think better 
prices could be obtained by the united action of the millers and 
flour men. 12. As regards delay in transit, I some times have 
great difficulty in getting cars through. 13. Can not suggest any 
way whereby millers can overcome this difficulty, as it is entirely 
with the railroad company for delivery after it is loaded and they 
alwavs have some excuse. 14. We encounter the tricky miller 
occasionally. 15. He manifests his disposition to take advantage 
by selling you high grade flour below market price and shipping 
you a lower grade. 


A. M. Garber, Salunga: 1. Spring wheat, Pillsbury’s Best 
XXXX, has the most ready sale in this market. 2. The demand 
for spring flour is increasing in this market. 3. The demand for 
sacked flour is increasing here. 4. As to the tendency of the 
trade on purchases it is toward longer time. It should be cash 
but, competition causes time. 5, Certainly do notice marked 
differences between high grade flours of millers using the same 
wheat, as only best wheat will make best flour. 6. The free sell- 
er is more successful than the conservative miller in holding 
trade where competition is as severe as here. 7. Think it better 
to sell to arrive at all times if possible rather than to sell from 
stocks held east. 8. Trade has not been satisfactory to us the 
past year owing to the high price of spring wheat flours com- 
pared with winter wheats. 9. Owing to poor crop of winter 
wheat in this section I will be able to get my trade on spring 
wheat flour back this year. 10. It certainly is true that trade is 
being governed_more by Chicago wheat quotations than by sup- 
ply and demand, and this fact causes all dissatisfaction in the 
flourtrade. 10. Would suggest as abuses to be reformed by united 
action that the wheat gambling in Chicago be_ dispensed with, as 
those hounds cause all the trouble in giving fictitious prices on 
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wheat and jobbers of flour must suffer every time.’ 12. I cer- 
tainly have much trouble about flour being delayed in transit and 
railroads should be compelled to, be more prompt in forwarding. 
13. As a plan for overcoming this difficulty, think a law might 
be enforced by the legislature to compel railroads in issuing bills 
of lading to limit time of delivery, accidents excepted, 14. 
think as to trickiness, both millers and flour dealers need watch- 
ing. 15. The tricky miller manifests his disposition to take ad- 
vantage by grinding inferior qualities of wheat and carelessness 
in machinery. The tricky flour dealer, in mixing flour of infe- 
rior grades, 16. There should be more of a union between flour 
dealers and millers. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Daniels, Cornell & Co., Providence: 1. Spring wheat flour 
has the most ready sale in this market. 2. The demand for win- 
ter flour is increasing here. 3. The demand for sacked flour is 
not increasing. 4, The tendency of the trade on purchases is 
toward cash. 6. The free seller is more successful in holding 
trade than the conservative miller. 7. Think it a better plan to 
sell from stocks held east than to sell to arrive. 8. Trade has 
been satisfactory the past year. 11. As to improvements that 
may be made in the trade by united action, think the united 
efforts of the millers to get flour through quicker than it is now 
done, would be successful and advantageous. 12. Do have much 
trouble with flour being delayed in transit. 14. The tricky miller 
is rarely encountered by us. 


Sanders, Whitford & Bartlett, Providence: 1. Spring wheat 
flour has most ready sale in this market. 2. The demand in 
this market is for two-thirds spring and one-third winter flour. 
3. The demand for sacked flour is increasing. 4. There is no 
change in the tendency of the trade on purchases either toward 
longer time or cash. 5. We notice marked differences between 
high grade flours of millers using the same wheat. 6. The free 
seller is more successful in holding trade than the conservative 
miller. 7. As to whether it is better to sell to arrive or from 
stocks held east, both — work well, according to stock and 
market. 8. Our trade has been satisfactory the past year. 
The prospects on this year are good. 10. It is true that trade is 
being governed more by Chicago wheat quotations than by sup- 
ply and demand. 11. As to abuses that can be reformed by 
united action of millers or flour men, the railroads may be in- 
duced to make better time on flour. The average time from 
Minneapolis to eastern points is about 22 days. 12. We do have 
much trouble with flour being delayed in transit. 14, Tricky 
millers are very rare, and it is the fault of the buyer if he gets 
bitten twice by the same man. 


VERMONT. 


E. Crosby & Co., Brattleboro: 1. Spring wheat flour has the 
most ready sale in this market. 2. During the past year the de- 
mand for winter flour increased here on account of high price of 
spring flour. Springs will be most used this year as prices are 
nearer together. 3. The demand for sacked flour is not increas- 
ing. 4. As to the yg | of the trade on purchases either 
toward longer time or cash, there is no particular change from 
former years. 5. Do notice marked differences between high 
grade flours of millers using the same wheat. 6. The free seller 
is more successful in holding trade than the conservative miller. 
7. As to whether it is a better plan to sell to arrive or from 
stocks held east, both ways must be practiced. 8. As far as 
amount of sales is concerned our trade has been satisfactory the 
yast year. 9. Prospects on this crop year are good. 10. Do not 

now whether trade is being governed more by Chicago wheat 
quotations or by supply and demand. 11. Can suggest no abuses 
to be reformed by united action except to demand of the through 
lines that they make better time on shipments, transferring the 

oods at lake ports promptly and not having them 12 to 15 days 

rom time they leave Minneapolis until they are loaded on the 
boat at Chicago, Milwaukee or Duluth as they are now in many 
cases. 12. Do have much trouble about flour being delayed in 
transit by the lake lines and with delays in transfers at Chicano 
and Milwaukee by all-rail lines. 13. As a plan for overcoming 
this difficulty, millers should refuse to ship by lines that do not 
make prompt transfer and prompt shipment. 14. Tricky millers 
are encountered a few times in a lifetime of trade, but they are 
the exception. 15. Our dealings with this class are so remote 
that it would be no advantage to explain how they manifest their 
disposition to take advantage. 


Gould & Burditt, Rutland: 1, Choice winter wheat flour has 
the most ready sale in this market. 2. Should say that the de- 
mand for spring wheat patents was increasing in this market. 
3. Very little sacked flour is sold here. 4. As to the tendency of 
the trade on purchases, the country trade largely wants long time. 
5. With regard to marked differences between high grade flours 
of millers using the same wheat, our experience is limited in this 
as we handle only from three mills, each one usi different 
wheat. 6. In our experience free sellers hold heats Getuer than 
conservative millers. 7. As to whether it is the better plan to 
sell to arrive or from stocks held east, we prefer to sell direct 
from the west but customers mostly demand quick delivery from 
eastern stocks, 8. Our trade has increased largely the past year. 
10. It certainly looks asif the trade was being governed more by 
Chicago wheat quotations than by supply and demand. 12. 
Have very little trouble about flour being ¢ sieved in transit. We 
have had excellent railroad service the past year. 14. Asto tricky 
millers, we do not seem to meet that kind. Our experience with 
millers the past few years has been very satisfactory. Any 
trouble about flour has been decided promptly and satisfactorily. 
We believe the millers and dealers get a great many kicks which 
they do not deserve. 


VIRGINIA. 


Chas. 8. Gates & Co., Richmond: 1. Winter flour has the 
most ready sale in this market. 2 The demand for winter 
flour is increasing here. 3. The demand for sacked flour is in- 
creasing, especially on 1-16 sacks, we are sorry to say. 4. The 
tendency of the trade on purchases is toward longer time—30 
day basis. 5. We certainly donotice a marked difference between 
the high grade flours of millers using the same wheat. 6. The 
“conservative” miller is more successful than the free seller in 
holding trade. 7. As to it being a better plan to sell to arrive or 
from stocks held east,no stocks are held here by millers. We 
think the better plan is to sell to arrive. 8. Trade has been very 
satisfactory to us the past year. 9. The prospects on the present 
crop year are moderate. 10. Yes, it is true that the trade is being 
—- more by Chicago wheat quotations than by supply and 
demand, 11. As to abuses that can be reformed by en action, 
would say, stop the Chicago gantbling in wheat. 12. With re- 
gard to trouble about flour being delayed in transit, our ship- 
ments have been very prompt. 4 We have not come across a 
tricky miller for a long time. 
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Hill & Schaaff, Richmond: In order to give you the most 
accurate report possible of this market we have had copies of 
your questions made and distributed to the 32 dealers here who 
buy flour from the west. Most of them have been returned duly 
filled out and we give you the result below. Appended to the 
list of questions was the statement that we desired the informa- 
tion to enable us to make up a report of this market and its re- 
quirements for publication in the NORTHWESTERN MILLER. One 
comes back endorsed: ‘From the terribly unfavorable light in 
which this journal has attempted to present the Richmond flour 
trade, we do not think they are able to represent it fairly on any 
questios. This refers to Mr. Turner’s article on this market under 
the heading, ‘‘H. Jay Green on the War Path for Orders,” in which 
he did Richmond great injustice. The following are the answers 
elicited: 1. Of our 82 dealers 9 handle spring wheat flour, 28 do 
not, The proportions are about 95 per cent winter, 5 per cent 
spring wheat. Nor does the demand for spring wheat seem to in- 
crease. 3. The proportion of sales in wood and sacks shows a 
slight increase for the latter. As to packages we handle every- 
thing—sacks from 1214 lbs to 140 lis and barrels ; probably three- 
fourths in sacks of 98 lbs and smaller and the balance in jute 
140 lbs and wood. .When flour is on track, ten chances to one the 
only man who can handle it wants it the other way—no matter 
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what shape it is in. 4. Usual terms on flour brought here are 
“cash on arrival of flour,” with rather more 30 day business than 
formerly, Our jobbers claim to sell on 30 days, but 60 is not un- 
common and occasion: 90 are given. 5. There is almost as 
much difference in flour made from similar wheat by different 
millers as in bread made from similar flour by different cooks. 
We think the miller that can always supply a reasonable amount 
of flour of absolutely uniform grade, and at about market price 
—never “dirt cheap’’—can usually hold hisown against all comers. 
7. We sell to arrive. 8. Last year we had a 90 per local wheat 
crop harvested in excellent condition, consequently the miller 
danced to the dealer’s music, 9. This year we have a smaller 
crop, and four. fifths es No. 3 or poorer, and the dealer now 
wears the smile. 10. upply and demand, as a rule, are the gov- 
erning powers here, but the pile does appear smaller when Chi- 
cago marks wheat up 2c in a day, and 40 bbls weigh ten tons one 
ounce on a declining market. 11. Under “abuses to be corrected 
or improvements in the trade” we get: ‘Millers should not ac- 
cept bills of lading marked ‘8. L. i C.,’ ‘O. R. W. & W.,’ which 
excuses transportation company from responsibility of nearly 
every kind.” ‘We should have a United States standard of 
weights for sacked flour. A uniform discount of 80c per bbl 
from price in wood when purchasers furnish sacks would be 
about fair and satisfactory.” ‘A regular price for 1-16 sacks. 
Yither all —_ them same price as wood, all charge 10c more for 
them, or all refuse to pack them—but act together.”’ ‘‘Careless- 
ness on part of millers in loading sacked flour ; also in selecting 
cars that do not leak.’’ 12. All complain of occasional vexatious 
delay in transit. 13. The remedies suggested are that “shippers 
invariably put car initials and number on invoice.” Also sug- 
gest that shippers require a guarantee of delivery in given num- 
ber of days under a forfeit for each day over of so much per ton. 
This contract to be stamped on bill of lading and the forfeit to 
be deducted from the freight.” 14. But two dealers report any 
experience with “tricky millers.” Many write: ‘‘We have had 
none whatever.” One writes: ‘‘We have been impressed with 
the fair trading of millers as a class.” We have considerable 
complaint that millers who sell here drum by circular and trav- 
eling salesman small points and crossroad trade. One of our 
merchants relates that having bought 1,000 to 1,500 bbls from a 
large St. uis firm, he wrote his salesman pressing him to 
age some of it. at country points. In reply the salesman mailed 
1im four price-lists from this very miller, quoting in 5 and 10 bbl 
lots at same price he had paid, with only the difference in freight 
added. Of course the jobbers will not patronize these millers 
again soon. 15. Some one once gave as his reason for writing a 
long letter that ‘He hadn’t time to write a short one,” and we’ll 
make the same excuse in this case. 


Preston & Craig, Richmond: 1. Winter flour has the most 
— sale in this market. 2. Nospring wheat flour is sold here 
at all except bakers’, 3. The demand for sacked flour is increas- 
ing every day, especially for 1-16 sacks. 4, The tendency of the 
trade is toward cash pay on arrival, some mills selling on time. 
5. We do notice considerable differences between the high grade 
flours of millers using the same wheat. 6. As to the free seller 
or conservative miller being more successful in holding trade, the 
free sellers have the field. 7, As to selling to arrive or from 
stocks held east, it is better to sell to arrive in all cases as we get bet- 
ter prices. 8. We have sold more flour this year than in any pre- 
vious one. 9. We shall have a good trade the coming year. The 
prospects are fine. 10. It is emphatically true that the trade has 
been governed more by Chicago wheat quotations than by supply 
and demand, _ 11. As to abuses that can be reformed and improve- 
ments made by united action of millers or flour men, we have 
the most trouble with mills, some cash, sight draft; others for ar- 
rival and 30 days. Would like all to hold for arrival and settle 
the 1-16 sack business, as we lose trade by some not packing such 
sacks. This is the eye-sore to all concerned. 12. Do have trouble 
daily about flour being delayed in transit. 13. As toa plan whereby 
this difficulty can be overcome, if all millers would trace their 
flour when itstarts and notify their broker this would save trouble. 
Then they can trace it at both ends. 14. With regard to the 
tricky miller, there are tricks in all trades. The flour dealers, 
commission men especially (poor miller !), are hard competitors 
for brokers. As for millers, our trade pays sight and when flour 
comes it is not up, Then again, we have had extra put in back of 
ear to fill up and drawn as straights. We have several cars now 
and we wish it was stopped. 15. The tricky miller manifests his 
disposition to take advantage by not putting in car what he 
should, As we haveasystem here by which no flour is allowed 
to stand on the railroad track longer than 24 hours, the miller has 
itin his favor; so we would suggest that all hold for arrival. 
Heretofore the railroads would letit stand two weeks and draft 
lay in bank and if dealers did not want flour would tell bank it 
had not arrived. We are over with this now. 


FOREIGN FLOUR HANDLERS. 


It will be well remembered by our steady readers 
that at the convention of the National Association, 
held in Buffalo, in June, 1888, much was said with re- 
gard to the mitigation of the evils existing with re- 
gard to transportation matters in our export flour 
trade. At that time representatives from the London 
and Glasgow corn and flour trade associations were 
present and with their aid a committee from the Na- 
tional Association formulated a new bill of lading 
which it was hoped would do much toward the 
abolishment of these serious evils. As we have be- 
fore had occasion to remark with regret, the negotia- 
tions toward this new bill of lading were dropped 
soon after the convention, and though some time 
afterward consideration of the subject was resumed 
no tangible results have as yet been secured. We 
speak of this matter especially here because in all the 
replies of representative foreign flour handlers here 
published, we find hardly a serious complaint of any 
other grievance connected with the American flour 
trade, while, at the same time, there is, perhaps, not a 
single reply which does not refer at length and with 
feeling and particularity to the constant delays in 
transport from which the trade suffers in handling 
our flour. We especially ask the attention of the ex- 
porting millers of the country to this point. It is 
time that something was done to remedy this trouble, 
whose evil results are felt both on this and the other 
side; and the task of securing this improvement lies 
chiefly with the American miller. 

The list of questions submitted to the foreign 
flour handling trade was as below : 

1. Which American flour does your trade most 
demand, winter or spring wheat ? 

2. Will there be a good demand for American 


flour in your country this year at competing prices ? 

3. Do you think the American flour trade has suf- 
fered any permanent damage from being unable to 
sell you heavily during the past year ? 

4. What is your idea of the future of American 
flour in your country ? Do you consider the demand 
for it permanent under ordinary circumstances? Do 
you think such demand will increase from year to 
year, barring unforeseen accidents ? 

5. What, in your opinion, is necessary for the 
American miller to do in order to retain and extend 
his trade in your country ? 

6. Can you suggest any abuses in the present 
methods of exporting flour which could be corrected 
by the concerted action of American millers ? 

7. Have you any criticisms to make of the pres- 
ent methods used by the American miller in the 
handling of his export trade ? 

8. As to sacks; do you have much complaint of 
the manner in which American flour is sacked for ex- 
port ? 

9. Do you find it a frequent occurrence that Amer- 
ican flour when it reaches you, falls below quality 
claimed for it by the shipper ? 

10. Do you have much trouble about delay in 
transit? Does delay in transit, in your opinion, have 
much to do with limiting the demand for American 
flour ? 

11. If it were possible for the American miller to 
get his flour to Great Britain with more promptness 
and certainty, would it increase his trade ? 

12. What percentage do you think ? 

13. Can you suggest any plan whereby this could 
be accomplished ? 

14. Favor us with any remarks you may care to 
make on subjects of interest to the trade not covered 
by the above questions ? 


BELGIUM. 


Auguste Cassiers, Antwerp: 1. Consumers in this country 
prefer winter wheat flour. 2. I do not anticipate a large im- 
portation of flour, as the native product is amply sufficient to 
meet requirements. 3. Do not think the American flour trade 
suffered permanent damage from being unable to sell us heavily 
the past year. 4. As I said in 1887, I think the import of Ameri- 
can flour to this country will diminish from year to year, our 
mills having excellent mechanical equipments and working un- 
der the most advantageous conditions. hey always find a choice 
of the wheat of all countries in Antwerp, and get an excellent 
price for their offals, which supportsthem against the competi- 
tion of foreigners. 7. Have no criticisms to make of the pres- 
ent methods used by the American miller in handling his export 
trade. 8. Do not have much complaint of the manner in which 
American flour is sacked for export, 14. The manufacture of 
flour has increased very largely in Belgium during the past few 
years and the millers have in consequence engaged in a strong 
competition which often has the result of greatly depreciating 


prices. 
ENGLAND. 


Horne Bros., Liverpool: 1. Of American flour our trade de- 
mands about one-half winter and one-half spring. 2. We expect 
a very good demand for American flour in this country this year 
at competing prices. 8. Do not think the American flour trade 
has suffered permanent damage from being unable to sell us 
heavily the past year. 4. At competing prices we believe the de- 
mand for American flour will increase in this country. 5. In or- 
der to retain and extend his trade in this country we think the 
American miller should adopt the bill of lading agreed upon at 
the Buffalo meeting, and in this way correct the abuses in the 
present methods of exporting. 6. The chief abuse in the present 
methods of exporting flour which could be corrected by the con- 
certed action of American millers is the uncertainty of shipment 
from the seaboard. 8. Many sacks in which American flour is 
shipped for export are toothin. 9. As to it being a frequent 
occurrence that American flour falls below quality claimed for 
it by the shipper, some men are very truthful while others are 
not. 10. Delayin transit gives a very great deal of trouble and 
many buyers will not buy for shipment because of uncertainty 
as to the delivery. 11. If it were possible for the American mill- 
er to get his flour to Great Britain with more promptness and 
certainty there is no doubt it would increase his trade, but would 
not ventureto say how much. 13. As to plans whereby this could 
be accomplished, we would have thought that American millers 
with concerted action could easily have compelled transit com- 
panies to fix a time for the goods to leave the seaboard. 


Kruger, Darsie & Co., Liverpool: 1. Our trade demands 
about equal proportions of winter and spring wheat American 
flour. 2. The demand for American flour in this country this 
year will be good, because at competing prices_a large propor- 
tion of the buyers prefer American flour. 3. Think American 
flour has lost ground in this country from being unable to sell us 
heavily the past year, but it is rapidly recovering :tself. 4. The 
demand for American flour in this country is permanent and we 
believe will increase. 6. As abuses in the present methods of 
exporting flour which could be corrected by the concerted action 
of American millers, we think they should take steps to prevent 
the frequent delays in transit. 7. Haye no criticisms to make of 
the present methods used by the American miller in handling his 
export trade. 8. Have no complaint of the manner in which 
American flour is shipped for export. 9. American flour runs re- 
markably even, and complaints as to its falling below quality 
claimed for it by the shipper are few and far between. 10. There 
is constant Poi. Bo about delay in transit and the absolute un- 
certainty of calculating the probable date of arrival undoubtedly 
interferes with the development of the American flour trade. 11. 
If it were possible forthe American miller to get his flour to 
Great Britain with more promptness and _certaintyit would in- 
crease his trade, though it is_ difficult to fix a percentage of such 
increase. 13. Think this could be accomplished by establishing 
a central office with branches to look after flour shipments in 
transit and which will take up the enforcement and collection 
of claims for unreasonable and culpable delays. 


Reid & Glasgow, Liverpool: 1. Winter American flours sell 
everywhere in this market while springs are more restricted in 
their area. 2. There will be a good demand for American flour 
in this country this year at competing prices. 3. Think the Amer- 
ican flour trade has not suffered permanent damage from being un- 
able to sell us heavily the past year but the effect will probably be 
felt all the season. 4. Think the future of American flour in this 
country is all a question of quality and price. 5. In order for 
the American miller to retain and extend his trade in this coun- 
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try he should make good flour and sell it cheap. 8. Do not have 
much complaint of the manner in which American flour is sacked 
for export, but cotton sacks of 140 lbs sell better than jute. 9. As 
to it being a frequent occurrence that American flour falls below 
quality claimed for it by the shipper, we usually look after the 
judging of the quality ourselves. 10. Have much trouble about 
delay in transit. The delay is the greatest stumbling-block of 
trade and causes buyers much annoyance. 11. If it were possible 
for the American miller to get, his flour to Great. Britain with 
more promptness and certainty it would increase his trade 10 per 
cent at least. 13. Can not suggest any plan whereby this could be 
accomplished, as any such plan must originate with the American 
millers. 14. We would like to enlarge a little on our answer to 
No.3: Asfaras we can judge, the damage to American flour 
—- being unable to sell last year consists principally in 
this, that the lish miller has been obliged by pressing demand 
to set to work and make a flour which answers the same purpose 
as American. Having found out how to do this he will make a 
better fight to keep the trade than ever before. A few years ago 
there was no salein this market for Kussian wheat but last sea- 
son large quantities of it were used, and it has come into great 

favor with our millers, because they have found out that with its 

help they can manufacture a flour quiteas good and strong as any 

Minnesota mill can turn out, and the consequence is that the bak- 
er who used to think that Minneapolis flour must be judged by a 

standard of its own have now the sense to putit alonaenie the lo- 

cal flour and compare the two on their merits, which does not 

help the poor importers. But with all the drawbacks that the 

trade suffers from, if your millers will sell when our buyers are 

ready to buy and not withdraw just at the time that business is 

easiest, and will formulate some scheme by which their product 

may be put on board steamer within a reasonable time from that 

at which it leaves the mill, we on this side can build up a better 

trade in American flour than has ever yet existed and the inter- 

ests of both millers and receivers will be largely promoted. 


Birkett, Sperling & Co., London: 1. Of American flours our 
trade most demands hard spring wheat patents and choice bak- 
ers’. Also moderate quantities of winter straights and low grade. 
2. Present indications are so far favorable for a good demand for 
American flour in this — this year, considering present val- 
ues. 3. Asto the American flour trade having suffered perma- 
nent damage from being unable to sell us heavily last year, no 
doubt other competing countries have taken a good share of the 
business, these sing principally Austria-Hungary and Russia 
ith the raw material. 4. Think the future of American fluur in 
this country is simply a matter of priceand quality. 5. In order 
to retain and extend his trade in this country the American mill- 
er should keep regular supplies always on the market ; also see 
that shipments, especially of the higher grades, are kept uniform. 
6. As abuses in the present methods of exporting flour which could 
be corrected by the concerted action of American millers, we may 
mention the present objectionable forms of through and sea- 
board bills of lading, being too much in favor of carriers. The 
receiver’s interest should be more fully considered. 6. As to crit- 
icism of the present methods used bby Asmeriean millers in export- 
ing, we think too much freedom is given _to railway companies 
who shelter themselves under clauses on through bills of lading. 
Penalties should be enforced if any unusual delay occurs while in 
transit to final destination. 8%. Have had several cases in hand- 
ling American flour where, owing to sacks not being properly 
sown, serious loss has occurred before reaching destination. 9. 
Do not find it a frequent occurrence that American flour falls be- 
low quality claimed for it by the shipper. 10. Do have much 
trouble about delay in shipment. Think such delay undoubtedly 
has much to do with limiting demand for American flour. 11. If 
it were possible for the American miller to get his flour to Great 
Britain with more promptness and certainty it would certainly 
increase his trade, though it isimpossible for us to say how much. 
13. Think this could be accomplished by the millers taking more 
interest in expediting their shipments after leaving the mill, 
through receiving advices from railway companies on arrival at 
the different points en route to enable them to watch any delay. 
14. For export American millers should abandon all cotton sacks 
or bags, which do not stand the various trans-shipments. Jute 
bags should be used in all cases. We have just received your is- 
sue of Sept. 20, on the first page of which you give in detail il- 
lustrations of one of the many delays in transit. We think our 
replies to No. 6, 7 and 13 bear upon the subject and it appears to 
us that it is most essential that the same should be generally car- 
ried out. We thoroughly endorse your views in the matter and 
appreciate your coutinued efforts in bringing the different. griev- 
ances before the trade, which we hope will result in a decided 
improvement, it being of the utmost importance to shippers and 
receivers alike, 


Borrowman, Phillipps & Co., London: 1. 


1 Of American 
flour, spring. wheat goods is most demanded by our trade. 2 
There will be a good demand for American flour in this country 


this year at ae prices. 3. Do not think the American 
flour trade has suffered any permanent damage from being un- 
able to sell us heavily the past year, 4, We think there will al- 
ways be a market for American flour in this country and that the 
demand will be permanent and likely to increase. 5. In order to 
retain and extend his trade in this country, the American miller 
should ship even quality and full weight and use a reasonable 
bill of lading. 6. i to abuses in the present methods of export- 
ing flour which could be corrected by the concerted action of 
American millers, the present bill of lading is an abuse which 
could be so corrected. 7. In criticism of the present methods 
used by American millers in exporting, we think the millers 
should take more interest in the dispatch and follow the flour to 
the seaboard and not let it be there, as it often is, for months be- 
fore being shipped. 8. Do not have much complaint of the man- 
ner in which American flour is sacked for export. 9 Do not 
often find that American flour falls below quality claimed for it 
by the shipper. 10, Do have much trouble about delay in transit 
and the delay certainly limits the demand. 11. Think if it were 
possible for the American miller to get his flour to Great Britain 
with more promptness and certainty, it would increase his trade 
considerably. 13. This could be accomplished by a reasonable 
bill of lading in which railways and ocean steamers are_jointly 
and severally liable, the abolishment of what is called the London 
clause, and a stated time for shipment from the seaborad. 


Chambers Bros., London: 1. Of American flours our trade 
most demands spring wheat goods. 2. There will be a good de- 
mand for American flour in this country this year at competing 
prices. 3. As tothe American flour trade having suffered per- 
manent damage from_being unable to sell us heavily the past 
year, this fact has checked the sale of some brands. 4. Think the 
future of American flour in this country is good and believe the 
demand for it will be permanent under ordinary circumstances. 
Think the demand will increase from year to year to a certain 
extent. 5. In order for the American miller to retain and extend 
his trade in this country, he should keep up a uniform quality 
and be ready at all times to meet the market. 6. As toabuses in the 
present methods of exporting flour that could be corrected by 
the concerted action of American millers, would suggest a sub- 
stitution of ocean bills of lading at the ports of shipment for 
through bills of lading, and notification from shipping port of 
vessel’s name. 7. As acriticism of the present methods used by 
the American millers in exporting flour, think they mostly rely 
too much on the turn_in their own markets when they have to 
look for a sale here. 8 Do not have much complaint of the man- 
ner in which American flour is sacked for export but weights are 
occasionally light. 9, American flour does not often, fall below 
quality claimed for it by the shipper, but this occasionally hap- 
pens and most frequently when the harvest has been poor. 10. 
Certainly do have much trouble about delay in transit. Delays 
have proved very troublesome at times, more especially coming 
through Baltimore. 11. At times it would be of immense ad- 
vantage in increasing the trade of the American miller if he could 
get his flour to Great Britain with more promptness and certain- 
ty, but it is very difficult to say how much. 13, Think this could 
be accomplished by quicker railway dispatch, which is now slow, 
and faster steam vessels. 14. The 1s 2d per ton charged on deliv- 
eryis a at detriment to the trade of this port and should be 
abolished, It was obtained under false pretenses, 
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Fletcher & Haslam, London: 1. Our trade most demands 
American spring wheat flour. 2. There will be a good demand 
for American flour in this country this year at competing prices. 
3. Do not think the American flour trade has suffered any perma- 
nent damage from being unable to sell us heavily the past year. 
4. Think the future for American flour in this country is good. 
Do consider the demand for it permanent under ordinary circum- 
stances, but do not think such demand will increase much from 
year to year. 5. In order to extend and retain trade in this coun- 
try the American miller should keep his quality up and his price 
down. 6. As to abuses in the present methods of exporting flour 
which should be corrected by concerted action of American mill- 
ers, we have long thought they could by concerted action have 
done away with the senseless delays in transit which prevent their 

etting full value of their goods. They do in the long run pay 
for these delays, as they all cost money which of course is charged 
to the goods. 7. As criticisms on the present methods used by 
the American miller in handling his export trade, would say he 
cares little or nothing what, becomes of the flour after he has dis- 
patched it and sold his draft at 60 days. He ought to see (and it 
would pay him well) that the goods leave the seaboard at least 
within three weeks after dispatch from the mill. 8. Do not have 
much complaint of the manner in which American flour is sacked 
for export. 9. Itis only occasionally that American flour falls 
below the quality claimed for it by the shipper and then it is 
pretty hard to get him to own it. e thinks London arbitrators 
unfair, whereas they are usually quite free from bias and make 
all due allowances. 10. As to delays in transit, see answer to No. 
6. 11. If it were possible for the American miller to get his flour 
to Great Britain with more promptness and certainty, it would 
increase his trade and _ his average price 1s per 280 lbs. 13. Asa 
plan whereby this could be accom plished, would suggest that the 
millers of winter and spring wheat meet and decide to adopt bill 
of lading binding the transport companies to ship the flour with- 
in three weeks from the seaboard; and having adopted this to 
ree to select one route or transport line and offer to that line 
all the business that it can manage if it will take the bill of lad- 
ing, boycotting the remainder. If one route is not able to take 
it all select two. If no line can be found to take the bill of lad- 
ing, then still agree to give all the trade to one or two lines until 
the bill of lading was adopted by one of the boycotted routes. 
The arrangement ahetohed out as above of course presupposes 
a determination on the part of exporting millers to kill once for 
ail the abuses of the system granted such determination followed 
by such united action and transport companies would soon be at 
logger-heads among themselves and one or the other would adopt 
the bill of lading offered. Boycotting appears to us the only rem- 
edy likely to be of any good and, properly and honestly carried 
out, must be successful. 





H. Hoecker, London: 1. In American flour our_ trade most 
demands spring wheat goods. 3. Think the demand for Ameri- 
can flour in this country this year will be very good if prices are 
kept on a competing basis. 3. Do not think the American flour 
trade has suffered any permanent damage from being unable to 
sell us heavily the past year. American flour is well liked and 
will soon take its place again where temporarily supplanted. 4. 
1 think well of the future of American flour in this country. 
The demand will be in proportion to what is being brought here 
from other countries. 5. In order for the American miller to re- 
tain and extend his trade in this a he should keep his 
flour up to standard and uniform, keep working for better trans- 
portation and answer every cable by cable even if a proposal be 
not workable. 6. As to abuses in the present methods of export- 
ing which could be corrected by concerted action of American 
millers, the delay in transit and the arbitrary form of bill of 
lading now imposed upon the trade may be considered such 
abuses. 7. Have no criticism to make of the present methods 
used by the American miller in handling his export trade. 8. 
Have nocomplaint of the manner in which American flour is 
sacked for export. 9. Do not think it a frequent occurrence that 
American flour falls below quality claimed for it by the shipper, 
but it does occur, and may be compared to the differences of 
opinions such as often exist between landlord and tenant. 10. 
Do not have very much trouble about delay in transit, as buyers 
are thoroughly used to the iniquity of the transportation compa- 
nies ; but there would be more direct importers and consequently 
more consumptionof American flour if the transportation were 
better regulated. 11. If it were possible for the American miller 
to get his flour to Great Britain with more promptness and cer- 
tainty it would increase his trade, say 20 percent. 13. Think this 
can be accomplished by persistent pressure on the companies to 
deal with the question in a business-like way, based on give-and- 
take patronization of those companies which will meet the case 
at even a higher rate. The others would follow and by-and-by 
competition would level rates. . 


W. Kingsford & Son, London: 1. Of American flours our 
trade most demands spring goods and the stronger the better. 2. 
We anticipate a good trade for American flour in this country 
this year, as it oles asif American flour will undersell to a cer- 
tain extent foreign wheat here. 5. Donot think the American flour 
trade suffered any permanent damage from being unable to sell 
us heavily the past year, but many consumers have lost confi- 
dence in it, owing to the poor quality shipped on the past crop, 
and it will take some little time before they again become large 
consumers. 4. We consider that, owing to America being largely 
over-milled, a quantity of flour will always find its way over here 
irrespective of how the markets are; but the people on this side 
will only be liberal buyers when the quality is good and the price 
asked compares favorably with local made flours. We do not ex- 


pect ever to see a larger import of American flour than that, 


which took place about two years ago, as inland and ocean 
freights were then very low and the quality of home-made flours 
was not so good as it is now. _But no doubt under favorable con- 
ditions we might see those large imports repeat 5. In order 
to retain and extend his trade in this country the American mill- 
er should pay more attention to the abuses of the export trade. 
6. Think the delay in transit is an abuse in the present method 
of exporting flour which could be corrected by the concerted 
action of American millers. 7. As a criticism of the present 
methods used by the American miller in the export trade, would 
say that the ped be having made his sale arranges the freight with 
transport company of whose capability of carrying out the con- 
tract in a satisfactory manner he knowsnext to nothing. He 
then disposes of his draft and apparently does not care a dump 
whether the flour arrives at_ its destination in one or six months. 
8. As a rule thesacks used for American flour are equal to the 
work, but we do not advise shipping in cotton. 9. As to Ameri- 
can flour frequently falling below quality claimed for it by the 
shipper, there are a good many arbitrations but not sufficient to 
amounttoan abuse. 10. Delay in transit is the greatest impedi- 
ment to the trade, as it prevents a great deal of business passing 
that would take place if shipments came through in regular or- 
der. Many buyers are afraid to buy largely forward as they know 
they can not depend on regular delivery, the flour coming iecuk 
at times all together, and that if they bought freely they would 
be unable to pay for or store so large a quantity at onetime. 11. 
If it were possible for the American miller to get his flour to 
Great Britain with more promptness and certainty it would in- 
crease his trade, say 10 to 15 percent. 13. Will suggest the fol- 
lowing as a plan_ whereby this could be accomplished: For in- 
stance, Minneapolis millers are paying immense sums annually 
for inland and ocean freights. Tacivideaiis thar can exert but 
little influence on the transport companies with regard to the 
present flagrant abuses of inland and ocean transport; but if 
they were to combine and discuss the question as one of para- 
mount importance to the future welfare of the milling trade, 
they might by acting in unison bring such pressure to bear on 
one or more companies as to make it worth their while, either by a 
slightly increased rate or by guaranteeing a certain percentage of 
the entire export, to exercise a better supervision of the goods 
under their control so that they would go forward to their desti- 
nation in regular and reasonable time. To our mind this is far 
easier than the problems attempted last year of “ curtailing the 
output” and regulating prices. 


Wm. Klein & Sons, London: 1. Of American flour our trade 
most demands spring wheat goods, 2. We look fora large in- 


crease of trade for American flour during the next twelve months, 
providing millers on your side do no run prices up above value 
in this country for the next three months. 8. Do not think the 
American flour trade has suffered any permanent damage from 
being unable to sell us heavily the, past year, if the millers make 
a point of introducing their new flour at the outset and e rea- 
sonable prices till it is again well established in the trade. 4. 
There isagood future for American flour in this country but 
millers on your side must give up bulling wheat and confine 
themselves to their legitimate trade. 5. In order that the Ameri- 
can miller may retain and extend his trade in this country, it 
must be borne in mind that during the last three years a large 
number of English mills have been converted to the roller sys- 
tem on the latest improved plans. American millers will have to 
compete hard at times and work on reduced profits whenever 
necessary to keep the trade running. 6. As to abuses in present 
methods of exporting flour which could be corrected by the con- 
certed action of American millers, think the through bill of 
lading should be altered as suggested at the late conference and 
the steamers bringing the goods across the Atlantic should be 
made responsible for damage by sea water. 10. The demand for 
American flour over here, being based purely on the consumptive 
trade, is naturally badly hurt by delays in transit. 11. If it were 
possible for the American miller to get his flour to Great Britain 

with more promptness and certainty it would certainly increase 

his trade, both in quality and price. 13. Asa plan whereby this 

could be accomplished, the draft of proposed new bill of lading 

covers this question. Every miller shipping goods to this coun- 

try should see that the parcel represented by each bill of lading 

should be shipped intact at seaboard by one steamer instead of, 

as is often the case, by two or even three. 14. We thinkthe flour 

trade in this country owes a largedebtof gratitude to the NorrH- 

WESTERN MILLER for its endeavors to ventilate the above very 

important questions and we hope some permanent good may re- 

sult from its action. 


Mann & Co., London: 1. In American goods our trade most 
demands hard spring flour. 2. Believe the demand for Ameri- 
can flour inthis country this year will be good. 3. Think the 
American flour trade has not suffered any permanent damage 
from being unable to sell us heavily the past year. 4. As tothe 
future of American flour in this country, we believe that as long 
as the quality continues good the demand will increase. 5. In 
order to retaia ana extend his trade in this country the American 
miller should satisfy the requirements of his customers. 6. As 
to abuses in the present methods of exporting flour which might 

corrected by the concerted action of American millers, the 
abuse by which we all suffer is the unreasonable working of the 
through bill. of lading system. 7. As a criticism of the present 
methods used by the American miller in his export trade, we con- 
sider that he is too ready to rest satisfied that his duty toward his 
buyer is completed directly flour is dispatched. 8. Do not have 
much complaint of the manner in which American flour is sacked 
for export. 9. It isan exception that American flour falls below 
quality claimed for bythe shipper. 10. Do have much trouble 
about flour being delayed in transit. Undoubtedly a larger sale 
of flour would result among buyers who could depend on delivery 
within a certain period, 11. A limited delay only in transit 
would increase the trade of the American miller with Great 
Britain. 13. Think this could be accomplished in the absence of 
a responsible bill of lading by a practice on_ part of millers of 
entering on their books or lists the date on which they dispatch 
flour, and at a fixed period following that date writing for infor- 
mation from seaboard as to what vessel flour has been shipped by 
to know the reason why. 


Pillman & Phillips, London: 1, Of American flours our 
trade most demands spring goods. 2. There will be a good de- 
mand for American flour in this country this year at competing 
prices. 8. Think the American flour trade has suffered perma- 
nent damage from being unable to sell us heavily during the past 
year. The scarcity and inferiority of last year’s flour caused 
many of the English millers to put in roller plants. 4. The de- 
mand for American flour in this country will increase in propor- 
tion to the miller’s ability to keep up the standard of quality and 
his power to increase his capacity. 5. In order to retain and ex- 
tend his trade in this country the American miller should im- 
prove the bill of lading by removing the saving clauses and mak- 
ing the railroad company the only contracting party, thus fixing 
responsibility, as London bankers do not consider the present 
bill of lading good security, 6. As to abuses in the present meth- 
ods of exporting flour which could be corrected by the concerted 
action of American millers, all special clauses nullifying the 
privileges of any port. should never be accepted. The London 
quay clause is a tax of 1s 2d per ton upon American goods with- 
out yielding any convenience to the consignee, and we are confi- 
dent you have overestimated the power of the British ship-owner 
to dictate terms. 7. Asacriticism of the present methods used 
by the American miller in handling his export trade would say 
that apparently the miller’s interest in the flour ceases when his 
documents are negotiated by the bank and the question of press- 
ing goods to their shipment from the seaboard never troubles 
him. 8. As to complaints of the mannerin which American flour 
is packed for export, occasionally millers are tempted to use 
cheap sacking and then the loss in weight is very considerable. 
9. Do not find it a frequent occurrence that American flour when 
it reaches us falls below — claimed for it by the shipper. 
10. Do have much trouble about delay in transit. It causes great 
inconvenience and annoyanée, especially when, buyers having 
purchased for shipment at intervals of say one month, several 
parcels come all at once. It works directly against the interest 
of the American miller in that bakers are constantly driven to 
the town millers for supplies to keep them going. 11. If it were 
possible for the American miller to get his flour to Great Britain 
with more promptness and_ certainty it would increase his trade 
largely. 13, Think this could be accomplished by arranging with 
the railroad companies that they should put on bill of lading: 
“These goods to be shipped from seaboard within one month of 
date of bill of lading.” 


HOLLAND. 


Mathieu Luchsinger, Amsterdam: 1. Spring flour is mostly 
used here, yet of late the consumption of winter flour has in- 
creased. 5. In order to retain and extend his trade in this coun- 
try, the American miller should take steps to do away with the 
great delays in flour shipments which are almost continually oc- 
curring and which discourage the buyer. 7. Asa criticism of the 
present methods used by the American miller in handling his ex- 

sort trade, would say that after shipping the flour he takes too 
ittle trouble to see that it reaches the buyer in a reasonable time 
so that the latter can realize a profit on it. 10. With regard to 
delays in transit, in previous answers I have given my opinion as 
to the extent of this evil. 13. As a remedy for such p Rm would 
suggest that American millers should invariably demand reports 
of the transportation lines as to the time of trans-shipment, es- 
pecially stipulating for prompt shipment from the seaboard, — - 


IRELAND. 


H. & W. Gregg, Belfast: 1. Our trade usually demands equal 
uantities of both spring and winter flour, but at present spring 
ours are proportionately too dear to admit of large consump- 

tion. 2. There is at present a good demand for American flours 
in this market and this will continue as long as your markets re- 
main in the present proportion with those of the United King- 
dom. 3. As to the American flour trade having suffered perma- 
nent damage from being unable to sell us heavily the past year. 
the high price of American flours the past season has enabled 
home millers to get a much better hold of the trade than they 
have had for some years and the competition in future will be 
considerably keener. *4, The future of American flour in this 
country is in our opinion a question entirely of value and will 
depend on your crops and prices ruling in your markets. 5. In 
order to retain and extend his trade in this country the American 
miller should see first that the quality is kept regular and up to 
the standard for the season, as consumers will give considerable 
more for the productions of millers who have acquired a satis- 
factory reputation in this country. Second, they should make 
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strenuous exertions to have a just bill of lading framed, which 
bn od ge ew the consignee’s interest somewhat more than the one- 
sided document at a used. Third, they should ascertain 
whether the goods have been shipped at the sea in the 
proper time and if not have them traced and forwarded on as 
promptly as possible. 6. As to abuses in the present methods of 
exporting flour which could be corrected by the concerted action 
of American millers, we consider the bill of lading question can 
only be settled in this way. Another important question which 
might be so settled is that of damage to goods in transit, the fault 
of some of the carrying companies and sho es in deliveries, 
Those claims in our opinion should be settled by the last carrier 
through whose hands the goods pass, and if ana ment can 
not be arrived at the matter should be settled by arbitration. 7. 

Have no criticisms to make of, the present methods used by the 
American miller in handling his export trade further than those 
already given in reply to previous queries. 8 As to sacks in 

which American flour is packed for export, there are constantly 

complaints about the inferiority of the cotton packages used, as 

they are seldom strong enough to bear the handling necessary in 

transport and therefore a considerable quantity of flour is lost. 

These bags should be made of _heavier material and the best 

quality only used for export. 9. Do not find that American flour 

falls below quality claimed for it by the shipper as a rule, but in 

the past season there were some complaints of this nature. 10, 

Delay in transit and short shipments are endless sources of an- 

noyance, as buyers can never depend on regularity of supply, lots 

shipped weeks apart, often, arriving together. 11. If it were 
possible for the American miller to get his flour to Great Britain 
with mvure promptness and certainty we believe it would have the 
effect to increase his trade probably 20 per cent, though this is a 
difficult question to answer. 13. As a plan whereby this could 
be accomplished would suggest having some responsible person 
or firm at the principal ports of shipment, who would be kept 
advised of dispatch of consignments and_ whose duty it euald 
be to see that each lot arrived and was shipped in proper time. 
14. We think it would be advantageous to the development of the 
trade if attention were directed to the quantity of flour now ar- 
riving in a damaged condition by water at the American seaboard 
and steps taken to have the trouble investigated, as there must 
be gross carelessness on the part of some of the railroad people, 
the ocean companies having given receipts for the flour as re- 
ceived and shipped in this condition. These claims of course do 
not amount to iarge sums and it can weii be imagined the ditt- 
culty buyers on this side have in recovering same from delinquent 
parties in your country. 


Wellwood Bros., Belfast: 1. Of American flours our trade 
most demands winter goods. 2. We expect a good demand for 
American flour in this country this year at competing prices. 3. 
Do not think the American flour trade suffered permanent dam- 
age from being unable to sell us heavily the past year. The short 
supply on last crop has only taught the consumer to appreciate 
American flourthe more. 4. The future of American flour in this 
country is in our opinion assured and the demand will be perma- 
nent but of course subject,to fluctuation. 5. In order to retain 
and extend his trade in this country the American miller should 
attend particularly to uniform excellence of quality, give full 
weight at the mill, sell at prices to compete with home millers 
and see that his shipments are not unnecessarily delayed in trans- 
it. 6. As to_abuses in the present methods of exporting flour 
which could be corrected by the concerted action of American 
millers, bills of lading require to be amended and this can only 
be done by concerted action on part of millers. If the ultimate 
carrier were held responsible for any loss not covered.by marine 
insurance it would facilitate the settlement of claims. 7, In 
criticism of the present methods used by the American miller in 
handling his export trade, would say he should confine his trade 
to one correspondent in_each market, keep him regularly sup- 
plied if at all possible, and avoid consignments. 8. We have no 
complaint of the manner in which American flour is sacked for 
export. 9. It is rarely the case with flour from reliable millers 
that it falls below quality claimed for it by the shipper. 10. De- 
lay in transit is a very frequent, cause for complaint and can not 
fail to interfere with business in American flour. 11. If it were 
possible for the American _millerto get his flour to Great Britain 
with more promptnessand certainty it would increase his trade, 
but weare unable to say how much. 13, As to plans whereby this 
could be accomplished, this lies, we think, in the hands of the mill- 
ers, who should retain a sympathetic interest in their goods from 
the time they leave the mill till they are dispatched from the sea- 
board, and see that they meet with no delay. 


Wm. Bannister, Cork. 1. Unless quality and price are right 
our trade does not demand either spring or winter wheat Ameri- 
can flour, but both spring and winter flours are freely used. 2. 
pe mye being good, America can control demand in this country 
this year as she likes. All depends on price. 3. The American 
flour trade has suffered damage from being unable to sell us heavily 
last year, the permanence of which depends on the effort: made 
to regain good name for quality and value. 4. If the quality and 
price are right, America can always make us buy her flour. If 
either or both are wrong, we can do without it. 5. In order to re- 
tain and extend his trade in this country the American miller 
should be more particular in working up to standards, and not 
allow our home and other European millers to undersell him. 6, 
In respect _to abuses in the present methods of exporting flour 
which could be corrected by the concerted action of American 
millers, think they should press congress to help to prevent pub- 
lic carriers in America taking the advantage they do of the for- 
eigner. 7. As a criticism of the present methods used by the 
American miller in the export trade, would say that while the 
flour is in America he should be more jealous of the foreigners’ 
interest. 8. On the whole have no complaint of the manner in 
which American flour is sacked for export. Cotton bags are 
sometimes rather weak. 9. It was not a frequent occurrence un- 
til last year that American flour fell below quality claimed for it 
by the shipper. 10. Do have much trouble sometimes about delay 
in transit, without any redress, which fact would injure any 
trade. 11. If it were possible for the American miller to get his 
flour to Great Britain with more promptness and certainty it 
would increase his trade if values were right, but it is hard to 
say how much without knowing what other countries have to sell 
us. 13. Would suggest asa plan for remedying such delay, less 
talk and more serious real work inthe future. The abuses are 
well known to the American miller and if he can not correct 
them no other man can. 


J, B. Rathborne, Drogheda: 1. Of American goods, spring 
wheat flour is in most demand in this market when it can be had 
at price of winter. 2. There will always bea good demand for 
American flour in this country_when price compares favorably 
with that of home millers. 3. Donot think the American flour 
trade suffered the slightest damage from being unable to sell us 
heavily the past year. That always rights itself with the price. 
4. Astothe future of American flourin this country, my idea is 
that there will always be a growing and increasing demand for it 
here when price compares favorably with that of millers on this 
side. 5. For the American miller to retain and extend his trade 
in this country, nothing moreis necessary than he has done in 
the past, except perhaps to have the delays in transit remedied as 
far as he possibly can. 6. As to abuses in the present methods of 
exporting flour which could be corrected by the concerted action 
of American millers, the one I referred to in my answer to No. 5 
is such an abuse. Let the American miller make more definite 
and perfect arrangements with the railways and steamship com- 

yanies. 7. Would sayin criticism of the present methods used 
xy the American miller in the export trade, that when legitimate 
slaims are sent out for loss incurred by negligence of the railway 
companies (or from other causes) they do not, as a rule, seem to 
receive the attention they are entitled to. 8. With respect to 
complaint of the manner in which American flour is sacked for 
export, sometimes it is put up in very inferior cotton packages. 
9. Do not find it a frequent occurrence that American flour when 
it reaches us falls below quality claimed for it by the shipper. 
Cases are exceptional when the flour is not up to the miller’s 
representation. 10. Do have much trouble about flour being de- 
layed in transit. Whether the delay limits the demand for Ameri- 
san flour or not is indeed a very debatable question, but it is a 








grievance which should be remedied as far as practicable immedi- 
ately. 11. Think if the American miller could get his flour to 
Great Britain with more promptness and certainty it would most 
decidedly increase his trade, but I could not venture to say how 
much, 13. Can suggest no plan whereby this could be accom- 
plished further than what I have already pointed to in my answer 
to question No. 6, and it is a matter that should be looked to at 
once. 14. The American miller who ships flour at a loss for the 

e of “keeping his brands on this market” must have far more 
money than brains, as such a course is quite unnecessary to retain 
the flour trade of this country. 


SCOTLAND. 


Bell, Sons & Co,, Glasgow: 1. During the past year there has 
been more winter flour uséd here than spring. 2, As to the de- 
mand for American flour in this country this year, it is all a mat- 
ter of price. 3. Do think the American flour trade suffered per- 
manent damage from being unable to sell us heavily the — year. 
4, With r to the future of American flour we think the de- 
mand for it will not increase in Scotland, Our local millers re- 
gained a great deal of lost ground the past season. 6. In the way 
of abuses in the present methods of exporting flour which could 
be corrected by concerted action, American millers ought to com- 
bine to get a radical alteration in the present bill of lading. 7. 
In criticism of the present methods used by the American miller 
in handling his export trade, would say the majority of the mill- 
ers appear to be quite indifferent to the grievances of flour im- 
porters on this side, such as delays in transit and the difficulty of 
recovering claims for damage done to flour while in transit be- 
tween the mill and seaboard. 8. Do not have much complaint of 
the manner in which American flour is sacked for export. 9. Do 
not find it of frequent occurrence that American flour falls be- 
low quality claimed for it by the oy a 10. Delay in transit is 
a growing evil and unless measures be adopted to put a stop to it 
the trade in American flour will be » gently curtailed. During the 
past year flour has seldom reached Glasgow from Minnea r0lis 
sooner than eight to twelve weeks after time of purchase. When 
Australia has wheat to export it can be bought and landed in this 
country by steamer in less time than is at present taken to bring 
flour from Minneapolis, though Australia is nearly four times as 
fardistant. 11. If it were possible for the American miller to get 
his flour to Great Britain with more promptness and certainty it 
woukd undoubtedly increase his trade, tnougit it is impossible to 
say how much. 13. Would suggest asa plan whereby this could 
be accomplished that a clause be inserted in the bill of lading 
that the goods must be dispatched from the seaboard within four 
weeks. The miller ought to trace each lot and remonstrate with 
the railroad company in the event of delay. Wheat comes through 
from the west in about half the time taken by flour because ship- 
pers look better after the interest of their friends on this side 
than millers do. 


Bruce & Wilson, Glasgow: 1. When your spring wheat flour 
is good it sells more freely on this market than winter wheat 
flours. 2. There will be a good demand for American flour this 
year at competing prices. 3. Do not think the American flour 
trade has suffered any permanent damage from, beingeunable to 
sell us heavily the past year, but if American spring wheat millers 
will not meet the market this season they may have some difficul- 
ty in regaining the trade. 4. The future of American flour in 
this country is altogether a question of value. Relatively cheap 
prices will create a more active demand than has ever hitherto 
been experienced. 5. In order to extend his trade in this country 
the American miller should keep his grades uniform and give 
heed to reasonable suggestions from his European correspond- 
ents. Every bag should be full weight and strong packages only 
should be used. 6. As to abuses in the present methods of ex- 
porting which could be corrected by the concerted action of 
American millers, the bill of lading question can only be settled 
inthis way. The creation of a bureau such as was agreed to at 
the Buffalo convention would be beneficial and it is a matter of 
astonishment to those on this side that no action has followed on 
the decision of the National Millers’ Association. 7, As to criti- 
cisms of the present methods used by the American miller in hand- 
ling his export trade, some millers have several representatives in 
each of the large centres. This method is not only injurious to 
their own interest but acts against the interest_of the whole milling 
trade. When one house has the sole connection of a miller it has 
no necessity to cut prices too keenly to effect sales, but when the 
sale is in the hands of two or three firms, they compete with each 
other to catch business and not only is the value of their own 
brands affected thereby but the value of all the brands of similar 
grade is lowered. We would therefore advise all millers to avoid 
having more than one representative in each distributing mar- 
ket. 8. The quality of the sacks, used by the American miller 
has improved in recent years, but is still inferior to that used by 
their Hungarian opponents. We would say, do not,retrograde in 
this matter but go on improving. 9, Astoit being afrequent 
occurrence that American flour falls below quality claimed for 
it by the shipper, personally we have not had much, trouble in 
this respect and when we have occasion to complain we have 
almost invariably been treated in a reasonable manner. Only in 
one instance, that of a Kalamazoo firm of millers, have our 
claims been repudiated. 10. We have had considerable trouble 
about delay in transit. We think every bill of lading should 
contain a cnoue compelling shipment from the seaboard within 
four weeks from date of document. We believe that these delays 
affect the demand _ but we would not say that they do so to any 
great extent. 11. If it were possible for the American miller to 
get his flour to Great Britain with more promptness and certainty 
we believe it would increase his trade, perhaps to the extent of 10to 
20 per cent. 13. Can not suggest any plan whereby this could be 
accomplished except the insertion of the clause referred to in 
Ans. 10 in all bills of lading. 14. Think millers are not alive to 
the utter worthlessness of the through bills of lading they accept 
from the railway companies. The best lawyers in our country 
have expressed an opinion that receivers of flour should not 
honor drafts against such documents. We protect drafts passed 
on us, relying on the responsibility of our shippers for the value 
of the shipment. Surely if by combination millers can not com- 
pel carrying companies to issue good titles for the value of the 

roperty, they can get congress to step in and pass an act where- 

y the terms of bills of lading would be fixed. The shipping in- 
terest in our parliament is too strong for us to expect legislation 
in such direction in this country; therefore the matter must be 
remedied on your side. 


Crawford & Law, Glasgow: 1. At proper relative’ value our 
trade demands about half winter and half spring flour, the pro- 
portion varying considerably as spring flour is cheaper relatively 
than winter or winter cheaper than spring. 2. There will certain- 
ly be agood demand for American flour in this country this year 


at competing prices. 3. As tothe American flour trade having 
suffered permanent damage from being unable to sell us heavily 


the past year, you sold us quite heavily the past year as usual. 
The American flour trade suffered no permanent damage. 4. As 
to the future of American flour in this country, we give up this 
conundrum. 5. In order to retain and extend his trade in_this 
country the American miller should undersell the British miller. 
There is no surer way of retaining and extending his trade. 6. 
What the concerted action of American millers can accomplish 
in the way of correcting abuses is a subject on which we are not 
posted. The ‘Buffalo Bill” is the last result of concerted action 
we can think of at present. 7. We have no criticisms to make of 
the present methods used by the American miller in handling his 
exporttrade. The firm hold he has on our trade is proof positive 
that on the whole his export trade has been capably handled. 8. 
As to complaints of the manner in which American flour is 
sacked for export, considering the rough handling flour gets in 
transit, we think there is little to complain of in this respect. 9. 
Find it a very frequent occurrence that American flour when 
it reaches us falls below the quality claimed for it by the shipper. 
Tt is usually, however, up to the sample. 10. We have constant 
trouble about delay in transit and of all causes which go to limit 
the demand for American flour there is none which works as 
much mischief as this. - 11. If it were possible for the American 
miller to get his flour to Great Britain with more promptness and 
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certainty it would most certainly increase his trade. 13. As to 
plans whereby this could be accomplished, this is utterly beyond 
us. When the next national convention meets better refer it toa 
committee. 


J. R. Lamb & Co., Glasgow: 1. Our trade demands both 
spring and winter wheat American flour, whichever is most suit- 
able and cheap at the time. 2. There will be a good demand for 
American flour in this country this year at competing prices. 3. 
Do not think the American flour trade has suffered materially 
from being unable to sell us heavily the past year. Quality 
and price at all times regulate the demand. 4. The prospect for 
American flour in this country in future is fair. We consider the 
demand for it permanent under ordinary, circumstances. The 
local mills having improved machinery, will make the increase 
problematical. 5, In order for the American miller to retain 
and extend his trade in this country he should keep up quality, 
expedite shipments from the seaboard and give better security 
against damage in transit and reimbursement for unnecessary 
delays. 6. As abusesin the present methods of exporting which 
could be corrected by concerted action, American millers should 
secure regularity in weighing and an amended bill of lading. 
7. Have no criticism to make of the present methods used by 
the American miller in handling his export trade: 8. Do not 
have much complaint of the manner in which American fiour is 
sacked for export. 9. Do not find it a frequent occurrence that 
American flour falls below quality claimed for it bythe shipper, 
this state of things being only exceptional. 10. Think delay in 
transit limits the demand for American flour very considerably. 
Whatever increases cost, which delay invariably does and worry 
entailed in consequence, must act prejudicially, 11. It would 
doubtless increase the trade of the American miller if he could 
get his flour to Great Britain with more, promptness and cer- 
tainty. 13. Think this could be accomplished by a bureau and 
an amended bill of lading as suggested by the Glasgow Corn and 
Flour Trade Association and that of London also. 


Jno. Glass & Co., Glasgow: 1. In American goods our 
largest demand is for spring wheat flour, proportions varying 
with relative values. 2. With the return to good quality at com- 
peting prices the demand for American flour is likely to be good 
in this country. 3. As to American flour having suffered perma- 
nent damage from being unable to sell us heavily the past year, 
America having been unable to supply the demand the past year 
will have a hard fight to again gain the k y. 4. Th 
mand for American flour in this country will be permanent and 
increasing in proportion to relative values, i. e., the flour is 
wanted if cheap enough. 5. In order to retain and extend his 
trade in this country the American miller should make good 
flour, uniform quality, give just weights, sell at competing prices 
and keep his flour regularly on the market, to supply the de- 
mand. 6. As to abuses in the present method of exporting flour 
which could be corrected by the concerted action of American 
millers, the delay in transit and the uncertainty when purchases 
will arrive is a great grievance much in need of being remedied. 
8 Do not have much complaint of*the manner in which Ameri- 
can flour is sacked for export. 9%. It is only occasionally that 
American flour falls below quality claimed for it by the shipper. 
10. The delay in transit is a crying evil, urgently demanding at- 
tention. The unwarranted delay is detrimental to the trade. 11. 
If it were possible for the American miller to get his flour to 
Great Britain with more promptness and certainty it would tend 
to increase his trade. 13. Think this could be accomplished by a 
new bill of lading, binding railway and steamboat companies to 
forward goods to their destination within reasonable time. 14. 
The importance of the grain and flour traffic should be sufficient 
in united action to secure a reasonable special bill of lading for 
the trade. 


Thos. Dunlop & Sons, Glasgow: 1. Both winter and spring 
American flours are demanded by our trade. 2. There will bea 
good demand for American flour in this country this year at com- 
peting prices. 3. Do not think the American flour trade has suf- 
fered permanent damage from being unable to sell us heavily the 
past year. 4. We consider that there will always be a good de- 
mand for American flour in this country if quality is kept up 
and value is equal to home flour. 5. In order to retain and ex- 
tend his trade in this country the American miller should give 
quality and good value. 6. As to abuses in the present methods 
of exporting flour which could be corrected by the concerted 
action of American millers, think they should secure delivery in 
this country within one month from time of leaving the mill. 7. 
Have no criticisms to make of the present methods used by the 
American miller in handling the export trade. 8 Do not have 
much complaint of the manner in which American flour is sacked 
for export. 9. Find that occasionally American flour falls below 
quality claimed for it by the shipper. 10. Can not say whether 
ing in transit limits orders for American flour but it is some- 
times very annoying. il. Can not tell whether if it were possible 
for the American miller to get his fiour to Great Britain with 
more promptness and certainty it would increase his trade. 13. 
The millers should be able to secure some plan for more prompt 
shipment. 


R. Hunter, Craig & Co., Glasgow, Liverpool, London and Bel- 
fast: 1. Our trade demands both winter and spring wheat Amer- 
ican flour. 2. There will be a good demand for American flour 
in this country this year at competing prices. 3. Think Ameri- 
can flour suffered only temporary damage from being unable to 
sell us heavily the past year. 4. The demand for American flour 
in this country will be permanent and will increase if the condi- 
tions in answer No. 5 are complied with. 5. In, order to retain 
and extend his trade in this country the American miller should 
keep ahead in milling improvements and consider that he has a 
atin interest in his flour even though sold e. i. f., until it be- 
comes bread in the United Kingdom. 6. As abuses in the present 
methods of exporting flour which could be corrected by the con- 
certed action of American millers, would suggest that they make 
time contracts for shipments at. the seaboard, or until this is 
practicable keep a trace of goods in order to secure prompt ship- 
ment at seaboard. 7. Have no criticism to make of the present 
methods used by the American miller in handling the export 
trade. 8. Do not have much complaint of the manner in which 
American flour is sacked for export. 9. It is very seldom that 
American flour falls below quality claimed for it by the shipper, 
as millers realize the importance of strictly maintaining the qual- 
ity and reputation of brands. 10. There is much cause for com- 
plaint of delay in transit and business suffers greatly in conse- 
quence, beside involving great pecuniary loss. 11. it were 
possible for the American miller to get his flour to Great Britain 
with more promptness and certainty it would certainly increase his 
trade by a very large percentage. 13. This can only be accomplished 
by the combined action of exporting millers, agreeing with land 
and water carriers for a fair bill of lading, whereby they shall 
jointly and severally be responsible for unnecessary delay in 
transit. 14. The thanks of the trade should be heartily tendered 
to the NORTHWESTERN MILLER for taking up the bill of lading 

uestion and each member of the flour trade on both sides of the 
tlantic should pledge himself to aid in every way possible to a 
successful issue. 


upremacy. 


Leybourne, Watson & Co., Leith: 1. In American goods our 
trade most demands spring wheat flour at present, but there is 
always a steady spot sale for winter from its superiority to the 
German and French flours offering. 2. As to the demand for 
American flour in our country this year, whenever prices come 
to an export level there will again be a large business done in it. 
3. In respect to the American flour trade having suffered perma- 
nent damage from being unable to sell us heavily the past year, 
home millers will make a strong effort to retain the increased 
share of the flour trade they have had during the past year in con- 
sequence of the falling off in importations from America, and 
there will probably be keen cutting in prices for some time to 
come, 4. The future of American flour in this country will be 
controlled by the relative price it bears to the produce of our 
home millers, 5. In order_to retain and extend his trade in this 
country, the American miller should, maintain regularity in the 
quality of his flour and be guided in his operations on this 
side by a trustworthy representative who knows the trade in 
the district where he is located. 6. As to abuses in the present 
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methods of exporting flour which could be corrected by the con- 
certed action of American millers, would suggest that the d 

in transit of flour by railway and the uncertainty of the time of 
its arrival at the seaboard, are causes of complaint which con- 
certed action on the part of American millers should be able to 
remedy. 7. In criticism of the present methods used by the 
American miller in the export trade, would suggest that he 
should endeavor to maintain a steady price for his flour as far as 
circumstances will permit. 8. Have had few complaints of the 
manner in which American flour is sacked. 9. Have not found 
that the quality of American flour was inferior to representation. 
10. As to delay in transit having much to do with limiting the 
demand for American flour, in fluctuating markets time of de- 
livery is a most important factor in price,and uncertainty on 
that point will always affect values. 11. As tothe possibility of 
increasing the trade in American flour if it were possible to get 
it to Great Britain with more promptness and certainty, as for- 
= by us in our communication to your Christmas Holi- 
day Number and in your issue of April 5 last, the nearer the 
American miller can assimilate his mode of supplying flour to 
the consumer in this country to that of our home millers the 
more likely he is to be able successfully to compete with them. 
13. As to plans whereby this could be accomplished, an official at 
the seaboard with powers to investigate and fix the liability for 
delay or irregularities which may have taken place is the likeliest 
mode of securing promptness and certainty in the dispatch of 
flour. 14, Looking at the successful working of the American 
system of wheat grading certificates, the confidence they give to 
importers and the certainty with which contracts under them are 
carried through, it has occurred to us to suggest that a similar 
plan might be adopted in the American flour export trade with 
advantage. The large mills whose brands are well known and 
extensively handled might not get much _ benefit by it; but. the 
mass of other mills which only occasionally have surplus flour 
for export, would find that an official certificate of quality would 
insure them a steadier market price, and their flour would better 
realize its intrinsic value. In France the system works well and 
if adopted in America it would enable the miller to limit the 
expense of marketing his flour to a fixed commission, instead of 
burdening it with the protit of the jobber, who gives his guar- 
antee for its quality to the consumer. In the wheat trade the 
middleman exists practically no longer here, our local millers 
buying their wheats direct from the American shipper through 
his recognized commission agent at Leith, solely on the official 
certificate of grade. 

W. J. Stockman, Leith: 1. In American flour our trade most 
demands spring wheat goods. 2. The demand for American flour 
in this country this year will probably be larger than in any pre- 
vious season for the finer grades of spring wheat flour. 3. Do 
not think the American flour trade has suffered permanent dam- 
age from being unable to sell us heavily the past year, though in- 
dividual marks may have been more or less forgotten by the 
trade. 4. I think the demand for spring wheat American flour 
will increase in this country, but winter is probably as much 
used as it will be. 5. In order to retain and extend his trade in 
this country the American miller should keep quality and color 
regular to establish confidence in his brands, and see that ship- 
ments are made from the seaboard within a reasonable time. 6. 
As to abuses in the present methods of exporting flour which 
could be corrected by the concerted action of American millers, 
would suggest that all flour sacks should bear on them the place 
of milling. That is, that flour made anywhere of any wheat be 
not branded “Duluth,” ‘‘Minnesota,” ete. 8. Do not have much 
complaint of the manner in which American flour is sacked for 
export. Sacks are of sufficient strength if handled with reason- 
able care in transit. 9. Complaints, if any, as to American flour 
falling below quality claimed for it by the shippers are usually 
on color, but serious fault is rare. 10. Do have much trouble 
about delay in transit. The average time from seaboard is too 
long and shipments from time to time get overlooked. The un- 
certainty when flour will arrive undoubtedly terds to limit de- 
mand. The loss of interest is something and the annoyance 
much more. 11. If it were possible for the American miller to 
get his flour to Great Britain with more promptness and cer- 
tainty it would increase his trade indefinitely. In some ways he 
would thus be on a level with local millers. 13. Would suggest 
as a plan whereby this could be accomplished a bill of lading 
with a penalty attached to delay beyond a reasonable maximum 
unless beyond carrier’s control. Millers might insist on advice 
being supplied them when their goods reach the seaboard. They 
could then call attention to any undue delay. 14. The miller is 
too apt. to consider that all his interest in the flour has ceased 
when it is put in cars and the draft sent forward. 


TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION. 


MILLOWNERS. 





Geo. G. 8. Campbell, Alexandria, Minn.: 1. We prefer domes- 
tic market. 2. Havenever exportedatall. 5. We do favor millers’ 
organizations, with a big F. 6. As to suggestions for improving 
or extending these organizations, think much could be accom- 
plished through small local organizations as auxiliary to the Na- 
tional and in this way the membership of the National be in- 
creased, to the mutual advantage both of the Association and the 
individual miller. 7. Do believe combinations of millers to reg- 
ulate output are desirable and practicable at times. & As to the 
practicability of organization of millers to regulate prices, local 
organizations can accomplish much in preventing undue compe- 
tition in local trade. 9. Are a member of the Millers’ National 
Association. 10. Think its usefulness can be increased by foster- 
ing and encouraging small local associations. 11. Think the 
most satisfactory method of disposing of product is by mill agent. 
12. Have not had much trouble about delay in transit bet ween 
west and east. 13. Think concerted action by members of the 
Millers’ National Association could work a decided improvement 
in respect to these delays. 14, Consider mutual insurance cheap- 
est and most satisfactory. 15. Believe the interstate law is 
neither a total success nor a total failure but_partially both. 1 
can not see that it is any benefit and not muchdamage. 16. Busi- 
ness has not been satisfactory the past year. 17. Think the evil 
of the trade which is first and foremost and paramount to all 
others is the Chicago wheat gambler. 18. As to whether it is bet- 
ter to buy wheat against sales of flour as made or take chances of 
market, this depends very much on circumstances and the condi- 
tion of thetrade. Sometimes one and sometimes the other meth- 
od pays the best. 19. The tendency of the trade is not toward 
time sales on flour in my experience. 20. Do not have much 
trouble with tricky dealers, unjust claims, ete. 21. these 
abuses exist, as I presume they do, much good could be accom- 

lished by concerted action through the National Association by 
ylacklisting the tricky ones. 22. Emphatically do consider the 
existence of grain speculation a detriment to legitimate milling. 
23. Cost per barrel on our average capacity to manufacture de- 
ends so much on the aggregate output for the year that I find it 
impossible to makeasatisfactory answer. 24. Havenot increased 
capacity the past year. 25. Think the prospect for business this 
year is good, 26. Flour barrels cost. 35¢ here. 27. Round hoops 
are used, 28. The tendency of the times seems to be toward con- 
solidation of milling interests rather than an increase of small 
plants. 29. It has occurred to me, and Iam strongly impressed 
with the idea, that if the National Association were organized on 
the plan of other national associations of the present day, such as 
the labor organizations or different fraternal societies, with aux- 
iliary organizations scattered all over the country, each entitled 
to representation at the meetings of the National Association, 
whereby the wants, troubles and abuses of each section could be 
presented by parties personally interested in their correction and 
thus an interchange of ideas brought about between the small 
millers of the country, that they at least would receive much 
benefit therefrom and possibly they might drop some bits of wis- 
dom into the general fund which might be of value to the craft 
at large. My idea would be that the National Association should 
be the parent association and that all the local associations 
should be organized under and by virtue of authority granted by 
the National and subject to its control and supervision ; that the 
National Association should take the initiative in urging upon 
millers the benefits to be derived from such course and if need be 
open the treasury somewhat to put the thing in motion to make 








/ acommencement,. I think in a short time every mill in the land 
could be brought into the fold and by creating an interest_in the 
local organization enhance many times the value and influence 
of the National and work untold good to the whole trade. 


Loughry Bros., Monticello, Ind.: 1. We prefer to ship to 
the market making the best figures. 2. Can ship bakers’ and 
patents abroad to best advantage. 3, Our foreign trade is increas- 
ing. 4. Believe delays in transit limit the foreign demand to 
some extent. 5. From past experience do not favor millers’ or- 
ganizations. 6.'Too many millers permit the trade to man 
their business. Competition of late Fg creates suspicion. 7. 

not_believe combinations of millers to regulate output are 
desirable or practicable. 8. not think organization of mill- 
ers to regulate prices practicable. 9. Are a member of the Mill- 
ers’ National Association. 10, Can not suggest any means for in- 
creasing its usefulness. 12. Have had much trouble about dela 
in shipment between west and east on account of cars. 13, Thin 
united effort mignt provide a remedy for such delays. 14. Con- 
sider mutual insurance cheapest and most satisfactory. 15. The 
interstate law is a success to railroads but not to shippers gen- 
erally. 16, Business has been fairly satisfactory the past year. 
17. Regard time sales as the greatest evil of the trade. 19. The 
tendency of the trade is toward time sales on flour. 20. Do not 
of late years have much trouble with tricky dealers, unjust claims, 
etc. 22. rd grain speculation as a detriment to legitimate 
milling when corners occur. 23. On 300 bbls capacity, including 
labor and fuel, which is Indiana coal, cost to manufacture is 8.66. 
24. Have inc capacity the past year from 100 to 300 bbls. 
25. Think the prospect for this your with good stocks is fair. 
26. Flour barrels cost. 35c here. 27. Round hoops are used. 28. 
Think the tendency of the times is toward consolidation of mill- 
ing interests in large milling circles. 

L. A. Niblack, Rockport, Ind,: 5. Do favor millers’ organ- 
izations. 6. Think these organizations might be improved and 
extended by all millers joining one of the many different ones 
and attending each meeting for one year, going strictly for busi- 
ness and not for pleasure. 7. Believe combinations of, millers to 
regulate output are sometimes desirable and practicable. 8. 
Think organization of millers to regulate prices is practicable if 
lived up to. 9. Am a member of the Millers’ National Associa- 
tion. 10. Think its usefulness could be increased if all millers 
would com: and attend its meetings. 13. Think delays in ship- 
ment between west and east could be remedied by withholdin, 
all shipments until the railroads seek them. 14. Consider mutu: 
insurance cheapest and most satisfactory. 15. ‘Lhe interstate law 
hinders our trade. 16. Business has not been satisfactory to us 
the past year. 18. In wheat buying think it better to take chances 
of the market than to buy against sales of flour asmade. 19. The 
tendency of the trade is toward time sales on flour. 22. Do con- 
sider grain speculation a detriment to legitimate milling. 23. 
Cost per barrel on our average capacity, including labor, interest, 
insurance and power, is 75c. 24. Have not increased capacity the 
past year. 25, Think the prospect for business this year is not 
good, 26. Flour barrels cost 35c here. 27. Round hoops are used. 


J. Reymershoffer, Galveston, Tex.: 1. We prefer domestic 
market. 2. Can ship low grades abroad to best advantage. 3. 
Our foreign trade is increasing. 4. As to delays in transit limit- 
ing the foreign demand, we are suffering for want of regular 
transportation to foreign countries. 5. Favor millers’ organiza- 
tions to a certain extent. 6. Would suggest for the improvement 
and extension of these organizations less jealousy among millers 
and more harmonious action of organizations for common good. 
7. Think organization. of millers to regulate output are imprac- 
ticable for isolated plants, but_they may work well in milling 
centres 8. As tothe practicability of organization of millers to 
regulate prices, would relet to answer No, 7. 9. Are a member of 
the Millers’ National Association. 10, With respect to means by 
which its usefulness could be increased, the move toward estab- 
lishing a central office with paid officers was a = — one. 
The labors of said office can be and should be extended in every 
way that would benefit its members. 11. Think the most satis- 
factory method of disposing a is by direct sales from 
the mills. 14. Consider mutual insurance cheapest and most 
satisfactory. 15. The interstate law has done us more harm than 
good. 16. Business has not been satisfactory to us the past year. 
17. Consider the greatest evils of, the trade to be unnecessary cut- 
ting of prices by millers, and, in our position, unjust freight 
rates. 18. In wheat buying we are obliged totake all advantages 
of low prices and sufficient offerings after harvest to secure the 
material for our mill when it is to be had. 19. The tendency of 
the trade is not toward time sales on flour with us. 20. Have the 
same trouble as ever with tricky dealers, unjust claims, etc. 21. 
These abuses and those having to do with time sales on flour are 
such as the millers’ organizations should regulate. 22. Docon- 
sider grain speculation a detriment to legitimate milling. 23. 
Cost per barrel on our average capacity to manufacture is 43c ex- 
clusive of package. 24. Have not increased capacity the past 
year. 25. Think the prospect for business this year is bad. 26. 
Flour barrels cost 38 to 42c here. 27. Flat hoops are used. 2 
Think the tendency of the times is toward large corporations 
rather than an increase of small mills 29. Such banquets as the 
one at Buffalo in 1888, should be tendered the millers as the bene- 
factors of the world every three months by the people at large. 

Langtree, McGuire & (o., Aurora, Ind.: 1. We prefer domes- 
tic market. 5. Do favor millers’ organizations. 7. Believe com- 
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binations of millers to late output desirable and practicable. 
8. Think organization of millers to late a practicable. 
9. Are not a member of the Millers’ National Association. 10. 
As a means for increasing its usefulness would suggest consolida- 
tion of the milling interests of the country. 11. Think the 
most satisfactory methods of disposing of product are by broker 
and mill agent. 12. Have had much trouble about delay in ship- 
ment between west and east. 14. Think mutua! insurance cheap- 
est and most satisfactory. 15. the interstate law as asuc- 
cess, if carried out. 16. Business has been satisfactory to us the 
past year. 17. Think the greatest evils of the trade are close com- 
petition and the cutting of prices. 18. Believe it is better to take 
chances of the market in wheat buying rather than to buy against 
sales of flouras made. 19. The tendency of the trade is not toward 
time sales on flour with us. 20. Have had trouble a few times 
with tricky dealers, unjust claims, etc. 21. Asa means for regu- 
lating these abuses would publish them same as you have done. 
22. Consider grain speculation a detriment to legitimate milling. 
24. Have increased capacity the past year. 25. Think the pros- 
pect for business this year is good. 26. Flour barrels cost about 
30c here. 27. Round hoops are used. 28. Hope the tendency of 
the times is toward consolidation of milling interests rather than 
an increase of small plants. Think it would be better. 


La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn.: 1. We prefer foreign 
market. 2. Can ship all grades abroad to equal advantage. 3. 
Our foreign trade is increasing. 4. Do not believe delays in 
transit have much effect in limiting the foreign demand. 5. We 
are a little mixed_on the question whether we favor millers’ or- 
ganizations. 6. Can make no suggestions for improving or ex- 
tending these organizations. 7. Do not believe combinations of 
millers to regulate output are desirable or practicable. 8. Do 
not think organizations of millers to regulate prices practicable. 
6. Are a member of the Millers’ National Association. 10. Can 
not suggest any means for increasing its usefulness. 11. Think 
the most satisfactory method of disposing of — is by mill 
agent. 12. Havenot had much trouble about delay in shipment 
between west and east. 13. Can_not suggest any methods for 
remedying such delay. 14. Consider mutual insurance cheapest 
and most satisfactory. 15. Regard the interstate law as a success. 
It has benefited us. 16. Business has not been satisfactory to us 
the past year. 17. We believe one of the pernicious practices of 
the trade is giving options on flour at_acertain price with no 
definite time of shipment specified. 18. Think it better to buy 
wheat against sales of flour as made rather than take chances of 
the market. 1%. The tendency of the trade is towards time sales 
on flour. 20. Have no trouble about tricky dealers, unjust claims, 
etc. 22. Do consider grain speculation a detriment to legitimate 
milling. 24. Have not increased capacity the past year. 25. Think 
the prospect for business this year is fair. 26. Flour barrels cost 
38c here. 27. Round hoops are u 28. As to whether the tend- 
ency of the times is toward consolidation of milling interests 
rather than an increase of small plants, it looks that way to “a 
man up a tree.” 





Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis.: 1. We work both do- 
mestic and foreign markets to good advantage. 2. Can ship bak- 
ers’ grades abroad to best advantage. 38. Our foreign trade at 
present is u B to that of former years on bakers’ grades but not on 
patent. 4. Delays in transit are at least the cause of a great deal 
of dissatisfaction to foreign buyers so that spot goods sell at 
higher prices, which would not always be the case if shipments 
went through more promptly. Do favor millers’ organiza- 
tions 6. Can not make any suggestions for the improvement 
or extension of these organizations, not having given the matter 
enough thought or attention. 7. Believe combinations of millers 
to regulate output are desirable and practicable to the extent of 
not overcrowding the markets. 8. Do not think organization of 
millers to regulate prices practicable. 9. Are a member of the 
Millers’ National Association. 11. Think the most satisfactory 
method of disposing of product is by mill agent or salaried sales- 
men where output is large. 12. Have considerable trouble about 
delay in shipment between west and east. 13. Can suggest no 
methods for remedying such delays for this is a broad question 
but some system ought to be worked up to compel ocean anc 
lake lines and railways to forward shipments through more 
promptly or within a certain time, taking distance into consid- 
eration. 15. As a whole the interstate law is fairly satisfactory. 
16. Business has not been satisfactory the past vear. 17. Con- 
sider the greatest evils of the trade to be over-speculation and 
corners. 18. Think it best to buy wheat and work ona legiti- 
mate manufacturing margin. 19. The tendency of the trade is 
toward time sales on flour. 20. Do not have much trouble about 
tricky dealers, unjust claims, etc. 22. Do consider grain specula- 
tion a detriment to legitimate milling. 23. Cost per barrel on 
our average capacity to manufacture is 25c with water power and 
35c with steam. 24. Have not increased capacity the past year. 
25. Think the prospect is good this year for a steady trade. 26. 
Flour barrels cost 35c here. 27. Judging from late purchases and 
consolidation at Minneapolis the tendency of the times is toward 
consolidation of milling interests rather than an increase of 
small plants. ~ 


HEAD MILLERS. 


G. E. Vaughan, Chattanooga, Tenn.: 1. Think we have not 
reached the end in the development of milling methods and that 
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there will be some radical changes in the next two years. 2. 
Think there have been radically new and important inventions in 
mill machinery in the last three or four years, in the line of clean- 
ing machines, and also feeds for rolls. We have also a wheat 
heater and drier, combined with steamer, that gives the mill con- 
trol of almost all conditions of wheat—too wet or too dry. 4. 
Consider short system milling a success in small mills, but for 
merchant business it will not do. I put it in here this summer 
and ran it two months when I returned to long system, and all is 
well, 5. An average yield for this section is 4:20 to 4:30 but have 
not been able to do it this year. 6, Think a yield should be taken 
every month and from a balance-sheet off the ledger in the office. 
7. Think it is possible to simplify the gee milling methods 
and that very soon it will bedone. 8. As to which class of ma- 
chinery the miller is most indebted for the present, perfection of 
his flour, all are very important. 9. All the machinery used has 
kept very close together in development and improvement during 
the last few years. 10. Improvement in mill machinery is most 
needed in the direction of some short, simple and_perfect method 
that will do as good or better work than we are doing now. 11. 
As to the inducements offered to young men by the milling trade. 
I do not know anything better, if a young man loves to work ani 
is not too much inclined tored tape. 12. This year’s wheat in 
this section is very poor. Our yields are 15 per cent off, with 
patent 5 per. cent off from last year. 13. It rained here about 
twenty-five days just at harvest and all our wheat is badly off. It 
is quite difficult to get good milling wheat here but we have 
never had a better crop_of corn in the south than we have this 
year. Flour is very low, best straight only bringing $4 per bbl. 


F, P. Berkey, Loughry Bros., Monticello, Ind.: 1. Do not 
look for any radical changes in milling methods in the next ten 
years, but expect improvements in what we have. 4. As to short 
system milling I think three breaks are a success on winter wheat. 
5. Consider 4:40 an average yield for this section. 6. Think once 
a week often enough to take a yield. 8. Believe the miller is 
most indebted for the present perfection of his flour to wheat 
cleaners, purifiers and rolls. 9. Of all the machines used, wheat 
cleaners have shown least development and improvement in the 
last few years, and improvement is most needed in this direction. 
12 Wheat in this section is the poorest we have had for several 
seasons, 





Delos 8. Crane, Stockton, Cal.: 1. Think there will always 
he a development in milling methods but never anch a radical 
change as from stones to rolls. 4. Short system milling may do 
for small mills. As it does not adhere strictly to gradual reduc- 
tion milling it can not compete with long system milling on 
very close competition. 5. Consider 4:45 an average yield as 
wheat is taken in here. 6. Yields should be taken every 24 
hours. 7. Do not think there is a possibility of simplifying 
present milling methods to any great extent for high grades. 8. 
Jf all machines used in mills think the miller is most indebted 
to rolls and purifiers for the present perfection of his flour. 9. 
Of all classes of machines used wheat cleaners have shown the 
least development and improvement in the last few years. They 
have made no great advance. 10. Improvement in mill machin- 
ery is most needed in wheat cleaners. 11. As to the inducements 
offered by the milling trade to a young man, if a young man isa 
natural mechanic and likes flour aiiting and can get into a first- 
clas: mill and does not get the big-head, would say that the in- 
ducements are strong enough to warrant him in adopting and 
learning it. 12. This year’s wheat in this section compares very 
favorably with that of previous years. California wheat is get- 
ting better every year. 13. With the improved farm machinery 
that is being made in California and the interest which is now 
taken in raising wheat on this part of the coast, California is 
bound to be one of the very finest wheat countries in the world. 


FLOUR HANDLERS. 


More & Marston, Springfield, Mass. : 1. Spring wheat flour 
has the most ready sale in this market. 2. The demand for spring 
wheat flour is increasing in this market. 8. The demand for 
sacked flour is not increasing. 4. We note no change in the tend- 
ency of the trade on purchases either toward longer time or cash. 
5. Do notice marked differences between high grade flours of 
millers using the same wheat. 6. The free seller who receives 
what he buys and delivers what he sells, is more successful in 
holding trade than the conservative miller. 7. Think it a better 
me to sell to arrive rather than from stocks held east. 8. Trade 
1as not been satisfactory the past year. 9. Prospects on this crop 
year are decidedly better than last. 10. It is not true that trade 
is being governed more by Chicago wheat quotations than by 
supply and demand. 11. Can not suggest any abuses to be re- 
formed or improvements made by united action of millers or 
flour men. Unity does not_seem to exist long enough to accom- 
plish detinite results. 12. Have had much trouble about flour be- 
ing delayed in transit. 13. Think this difficulty could be over- 
come by securing a reasonable time for transit clause in each bill 
of lading. ‘Transportation companies are paid for this and 
should forfeit for delays over a stated time. 14, The tricky mill- 
er is sometimes encountered us. 15. He manifests his disposi- 
tion to take advantage by selling a 65 per cent patent flour and 
shipping a 75 or 80 per cent one. 
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Making To Dakin. 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


CHAPTER I. 
MAKING. 


HAT is it, Arundel ?” said the president kindly. “ ‘Take 
a chair, Arundel. I hope you do not want to go as 
all the rest do.” 

“T am sure I do not want to go, sir,” said Arundel 
with a little hesitation ; “but I can not stay. When 
I saw you in January, I thought it was all arranged. 
Indeed, it was all arranged, as perhaps you remem- 
ber I told you. But I have had bad news from 
home. My younger sister has been sick. My 
mother must take her to New York for an opera- 
tion in the hospital. And—in short—there is no 

’ money. I am afraid this is the same story, which 

all the others tell you.” 

“Indeed, indeed, Arundel, I am very sorry for you. 
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years ago; and because your sister goes to the hospital you must not think she is 
not to come out again. New York, you say? Does your mother know them all 
there ? Let me give her a letter to my brother there. He is a real top-sawyer, 
Arundel,” said the kind old man, who wanted to make his favorite laugh. 
In an instant, indeed, he was arranging for the sister, as if she had 
been his own daughter, and as if this was the affair Arundel had come 
upon—as it was not. 

All this happened in the president’s office of Lansing college, which, 
as all the world knows or ought to know — is one of the best schools of 
practical agriculture in the world. 

When the doctor could not think of more facilities for John Arundel’s 
sister—or when John Arundel would not let him--the matter returned, 
about which John Arundel had come. He had determined to leave the 
college for Dakota for the summer, and to see something more of the 
practice of agriculture. So many of the other fellows had done the 
same thing, that he knew very well what he was proposing, and so did 
the president. It was no question of “if,” “ whether” or “maybe.” It 
was a plain bit of necessity. And though the president hated to have 
him go, as Arundel knew he would, there was nothing for it. When the 
interview had ended, which was all kindness on the part of the older 
man, as it was all respect on the part of the other, the young fellow had 
full leave of absence for six months, and as many letters of introduc- 
tion to be used in his own behalf in one pocket as in another he had for 
his sister’s advantage. <A farewell night with the Sigma Phi and then 
John Arundel was at the station in the grey of the morning, waiting for 
the night express to take him westward to Chicago, and toward the 
bonanzas. 

His first sight of his new home was not one of glad omen. 

“You will have to wait,” said the foreman, to whom he had been sent 
from the first office where he applied. “I am going to a funeral, and so 
is Mr. Cutter— indeed, all of us here are; but at one, if you will be here 

or you can wait. There is the Tribune. Only I suppose you brought 
this with you.” 

“Let me go with you,” said Arundel, he hardly knew why. But he 
had been alone for forty-eight hours, and it was the instinct of compan- 
ionship which spoke. It was then explained to him, as they walked along. that a 
balky horse had shied or started or backed, nobody knew what,and this Mr. 
Keating, an Englishman, whom no- 
body knew much, had been pitched 
suddenly from a harrow he was driv- 
ing. He had broken his skull and 
never spoke again. Such was the 
welcome which greeted Arundel ; and 
in the offices of sympathy,as the heads 
of the farms came around the dazed 
widow and her children, he spent his 
first hours at his new home. 

But life in that region was not 
largely given to offices of sympathy, 
or to other ceremony. Before night 
fell, Arundel was himself handling 
two half-broken horses, as well as he 
could, wondering whether either of 
them was the particular brute that 
had cost Keating his life. From time 
to time, he met another man on duty 
like his own, as they passed and re- 
passed in the occasions of their long tours of service. At eight in the evening, his 
aay’s work was over. He took his horses to the stable, and rubbed them down, and 
Then, and not until then, he found 





“WHAT IS IT, ARUNDEL ? ” 


waited until he was sure that they were fed. 
nis own fodder, and his own bed. 








“WHILE CLICK, CLICK,2CLICK, THE RATTLING KNIVES CUT OFF THR HEAVY 


A neat enough bunk, in a great barrack where twenty or more men slept—this 
was the bed. He had his choice between an under bunk, where a Swede snoring 
loudly was already asleep above ; or an upper bunk, where the man below did not 
snore at all. Wisely or not, John chose the latter. There was little question of 
dressing or undressing, and little discussion in the morning as to whose was this 
cardigan or that shirt. For every man slept in the clothes he worked in. There 
was no doubt whether one should wake or not, for the hours when different gangs 
were needed were distinctly proclaimed as approaching fifteen minutes precisely 
before they came. If a man were as careful as Arundel was about his work, he 
went himself to the stable, to make sure there was no delay or stupidity about 
the harnessing of the span he had to begin work with. He was fond of horses 
and they soon knew it. There were some sed screws on the place, but the own- 
ers’ interests were the same as those of the workmen in this matter, and on the 
whole, John’s four-footed partners in this business were not a bad company. He 
soon knew them all and they knew him. And he soon knew the stable hands well 
enough to do much as he chose in the selection of teams, when any change was 
made. He did not dislike his work, and knew it must be done. He had no com- 
panionship but his horses in their long drives. But generally he knew them and 
they trusted him; and for his thoughts there were always home and the bound- 
less future. 


With thrashing he had nothing to do. He was one of the last gang of reapers, 
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GRAIN.” 


and whenthe reported his last day’s work in that affair, he knew that the immense 
winter crop was in. 

* They drove their handsome horses down, they drove them back again, 

While click, click, click, the rattling knives cut off the heavy grain. 

Before it falls the waiting straw with tightest tie is twined, 

And the well-ordered sheaves are left in still array behind.” 

De 
CARRYING. 

“Mr. Arundel,” said the boss, “I sent for you to ask you if you could go with 
this wheat to Philadelphia ?” 

“ Certainly, sir,” said John, and he started as he said so, for he had been want- 
ing for a week to go to the east, and yet he could hardly account for the wish. 
He knew it was, to some degree, sentimental. For a week he had been at work 
with the gang of men who had been loading these very cars of which Mr. Pegram 
had spoken. He had amused himself in wondering whether one particular wheat 
grain or another which walked home in his shoes with him, was or was not, his 
own production. Had he or had he not a share in its harvesting? By and large, 
or speaking in general, he had now done well nigh everything in this business of 
giving men their daily bread. Thus he had been on the harrow in those first days, 
he had driven seeders for other days, he had taken all his turns with corn-plant- 
ing and cultivating ; and, when he was transferred to the wheat harvesting side, 
he had not lost a quarter of an hour from his own stents, while more than once 
he had taken work which belonged to fellow-workmen. So the fancy had taken 
him, that it was in a way unkind to let these creatures of his hand go off on their 
long journey without offering them an escort at the start. Indeed, he knew enough 
to know, not, of course, which cars his own children were in, but that it was cer- 
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tain that these three last trains had, each of them, hundreds of bushels of wheat 
which would not have existed but for him. 

So he answered Mr. Pegram’s request with a certain readiness which surprised 
even that leader of men. But, in that office, there was little reference to senti- 
ment. If the young man would go, that was enough. 

“Tf I could have my way, Arundel, those four cars you loaded last should not 
go at all. The stuff does us no good, and I would not like to have any man know 
who shipped it. Anyway, it must not be mixed with the rest. That is the reason 
why I want some one to go with it to Philadelphia and be there. Of course, I 
have written. But I know what letters are. If you are there, you will see that a 
separate delivery is made, and a separate receipt taken for it. Here are the num- 
bers—C, 12,211, 23,419, 21,501 and 11,798. 

Arundel understood perfectly. He did not say so, but he knew that no one 
ought to be surprised if all this wheat sprouted before they came to the Delaware, 
and appeared as a lovely green meadow might when the cars were opened. Again, 
he said he should be glad to go. And Mr. Pegram gave him a note to the local 
superintendent to ask that he might have a “ drover’s pass ” to go with this train 
to the sea. 

The local superintendent honored this request, and John found himself for a 
week or two a resident of the several cabooses which carried the stern lights of 
the trains that drew the four fatal 
cars, that held the musty grain of 
which the firm was so _ thoroughly 
ashamed. 

The company in the cabooses was 
not large, but was of all sorts and con- 
ditions of men whom this moving world 
brings together. In each caboose were 
eight or ten bunks for sleep, four seats 
which commanded the bunk above, so 
that those who sat there could look 
forward or aft like pilots in a little pilot 
house, and other seats on the ground 
floor ; astove where you could warm 


faces of the two women haunted him for -half an hour before he could fix them. 
Then he recollected that they were the widow and daughter of Keating, whom he 
had seen at the funeral which began his service on the bonanza farm. The dice- 
box of life had been so shaken that he fell in with them again, at the beginning 
of this second act in his drama. 


III. 
SHIPPING. 

Yes, it is a very hard life, this of a stoker on an ocean steamer. John’s ward- 
robe was not large, but it was much larger than he needed. A pair of drawers, a 
pair of shoes—these are enough. The watches, at that time, were four hours each, 
of steady wheeling of coal from the bunkers to the furnaces—back and forth, back 
and forth, with hardly a change. Then, while a man was off duty he slept, or 
played cards, or read, or loafed alone. No one cared, so only when the watch was 
called again he was on hand. At that time, on that line, there were but two daily 
terms of duty, the stokers being divided into three watches. And at this, they 
had all the work which even stout young men like them cared to do. 

But nothing lasts forever. The mere dead monotony of this thing helped, in a 
way, the hours to go by, though it would be hard to say that they ever flew. The 
men of the watches cared, in general, little for the history of the passage of the 
ship, and knew less. But Arundel was 
inquirer enough to put himself now 
and then into a costume which would 
be visible on the upper decks, and he 
found that they were making a passage 
better than was usual with the Arte- 
veld. Tndeed, on the thirteenth day 
from Philadelphia they were at Ant- 
werp. On the next day the ship was 
deserted by all these butterfly travel- 
ers who had supposed that she was 
rushing through the ocean for their 
satisfaction, and that more serious 
business of giving the world its daily 








up your coffee or a plate of hash which 
you had foraged for at some station, 
or could even scramble an egg, if you 
were luxurious; two packs of cards, 
black beyond belief with the thumb 
marks of firemen off duty ; one or two 
old newspapers and a train directory, 
of pre-historic times—these were the 
essential appurtenances, of these mov- 
ing palaces. Imagine a nine-cornered 
bit of looking-glass tacked up by the 
side of a window, a colored lithograph 
of the battle of Resaca, a pretty cigar 
girl in flaunting colors of the gaudiest 
chromo, each nailed up for study and 
admiration, and a few comic scraps 
from newspapers pasted on the walls 
of the car, and you have the non-es- 
sentials. 

This particular caravan was bound 
to Philadelphia; for it was foreor- 
dained, though John Arundel did not 
know this, that the wheat of his har- 
vesting should be shipped from that 
port to Antwerp. Thirteen days were 
enough for the land journey, and on 
the fourteenth day John had taken his 
duplicate receipts for the several 
cars of the several trains, and he could 
report with absolute certainty that the idiotic or abnormal wheat had gone to its 
own place. The truth is that it was not nearly so bad as its reputation, and 
there was no spring garden of verdure when the cars were opened. 

It was John’s first visit at the seaboard, if an arrival in land-locked Philadel- 
phia may thus be called. When he left the elevator office, he pushed his inquiries 
up and down the river, and soon found himself at the pier where the steamship 
lay. He wondered whether he might go on board, tried the experiment, and found, 
as in a busy world one is apt to tind, that nobody cared if, whether, who, or what 
he was, and that he might go where he chose. So that he had the amusement of 
examining, for the first time in his life, the interior of a great ocean steamer. It 
was then and there that he fixed an idea, which had floated vaguely before him in 
his long caboose journey. He determined that he would go to Europe in the Arte- 
veld if, as it proved, she carried to Antwerp the grain which was the fruit of his 
three months’ industry. 

In a couple of days more this was determined. He learned, at a second visit 
to the elevator office, that the Arteveld would take several thousand bushels of 
wheat. And though, of course, no man knew which particular kernels would go 
to that contingent, John easily figured out, from what he knew of the elevator 
compartments, that some of his handiwork, if he might call it so, was to cross the 
water. 

So John put on a cardigan jacket and a tweed cap, and went to the engineer’s 
room on board the Arteveld and engaged himself on the outward trip as a stoker. 
As he reported for duty the day before the ship sailed, carrying his little kit with 
him to the gang-way,a cab-horse at his side fell and some confusion followed. 
Arundel himself helped the passengers from the cab. It proved that they were 
coming to see the Arteveld, and he showed them the passengers’ gang-way. The 
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“HE DETERMINED THAT HE WOULD GO TO EUROPE IN THE ARTEVELD.” 


bread began. For Arundel, he declined 
all invitations to return in the ship. 
He took his well-earned wages and re- 
ceipted for them, went ashore and 
dressed himself like an Aryan of the 
nineteenth century, abandoning the 
costume of a savage of the Garden of 
Eden, and went to see the Antwerp 
cathedral. 

He spent a day in sight-seeing, and 
then returned in thought to his Da- 
kota kernels. How were those quarts, 
pecks and bushels faring which had no 
friend in Europe excepting him ? 

Sure enough, at the pier (“on t’ 
wharf” is what An-t-werp means) he 
found his children. He did not,in the 
bottom of his heart, much approve of 
the way in which they were handled. 
Antwerp had not then the facilities 
she has now, and things were done in 
what seemed a primitive fashion to this 
young critic who had seen Chicago and 
Milwaukee. But he knew life and his 
own limitations too well to offer ad- 
vice. He went from place to place, 
following the wheat along as it trav- 
eled, till he found a squad of men and 
of women shoveling the grain into bags, 
in which it was to be carried inland. The forceof workmen was ridiculously small, 
and John Arundel, determined to see what he could see, went to the foreman, took 
off his hat as he saw the others do, pointed at himself, at a shovel, and at an empty 
bag, and looked an inquiry. 

The Dutch boss, who might have been called so in his own language, took in 
the situation in an instant, laughed good-naturedly, and said in perfectly good 
English : 

“You want to go to work? Certainly, and bring a dozen others if you will.” 
Then he took John’s name, appointed him a shovel, and in five minutes more he 
was shoveling corn like the rest. Only he said to himself, ‘*‘ How in the world did 
he know I was a Yankee?” As if, from the crown of his head to the sole of his 
foot, in the twinkle of his eye and his gait as he walked, he was not pronounced to 
all men around as an American. 

Before a week was over, he could make himself understood when he asked for 
his bread and butter at the workmen’s lodging-house to which the friendly boss 
had directed him. Every night at some theatre of the people, Sunday at church, 
he listened with all his ears to the new dialect ; and it did not seem so unfamiliar 
to him. And when, at the end of ten days,in which his grain and much more 
grain had been “ sacked ” at last, by the joint efforts of some dozens of them of 
both sexes and all nations, John was quite ready for a new adventure. 

He was standing in the office, with the afternoon report of the bags which his 
gang had filled, tied and delivered, when a well-to-do Flemish miller was talking 
with the boss. John understood, after a minute, that the miller wanted to hire a 
hand. Without a second’s thought, finding that his employer was looking at him, 
he said, as the miller stopped speaking, “ Ask him if I shall do.” The boss laughed, 
and said he was thinking of proposing it. The miller was easy to please. He ex- 
































pected to pay little, and he knew the world too well to expect to receive much. 
American wheat was wholly new to him. And perhaps an American mill-hand 
might give points for the grinding. The bargain was soon made, and John bade 
his friendly boss good-bye forever, to report on Friday morning at the train for 
Little Merode. 


IV. 
GRINDING. 


American wheat was certainly a novelty in all that region. Indeed, if Mr. 
Fraikin had not been a very new-fangled and impetuous man, it was generally 
agreed that there would be no American wheat there now. But the truth was 
that the local harvest of all that region had virtually failed. Of course, a few 
bushels of wretched grain would be found here and there. But unless people 
meant to live on roots and acorns and oatmeal, the stuff of which white bread is 
made must be brought from somewhere else. And so Mr. Fraikin had determined 
that he might as well grind it, as he had the stones and the mills, as let his stones 
be mould-worn for want of use, and his machinery rust before his eyes. Great 
were the wonderings, in more languages than one, as the bags of foreign wheat, 
seen here for the first time, were transferred to his simple granaries 

It was Saturday night when this transfer was completed, after a day of hard 
work by the very limited force of 
horses and men which had it in 
charge. Arundel recommended 
himself at once by his handiness 
with the great Flemish horses that 
took so large a part of this busi- 
ness. He tried his new accompiish- 
ment in speaking Flemish with 
the other hands, had his neat quar- 
ters assigned him, and thanked 
God that the next day there would 
be no work to do. At breakfast 
he appeared in his Sunday suit, a 
queer enough contrast in appear- 
ance to his fellow-workmen in 
theirs. When the bells rang, a 
group of them walked to the 
church together. In the church 
porch and outside they all lingered. 
John did not know why ; but he 
did know that “The dumb man’s 
borders still increase,” so he asked 
no questions, waited and learned. 
After a minute or more, the family 
of Mr. Fraikin drove up in two car- 
riages to the little church, and with 
some ceremony alighted. Then, 
John saw that all the group with 
him uncovered themselves, for the 
first time, and, as the family en- 
tered, joined themselves to the lit- 
tle procession, as if they were of 
the family also. In the church, a 
dozen or twenty chairs, together, 
seemed to have been waiting for 
them. In these they all sat down, 
and after hats and parasols and 
shawls had been arranged, and 
hymn-books handed from one to another, John saw that the young wom- 
an who sat next to him, who was one of those who came in the second 
carriage, was the daughter of John Keating, the same with whom he had 
crossed the ocean, and whom he had first seen at her father’s funeral. 

Grinding by wind-power is a very different business from grinding 
by steam. And the quaint, queer windmills where John Arundel was 
now at work always seemed tohim asif they had stepped out of one of 
Rembrandt’s pictures. There are days when no whistling will bring 
a breeze, and after all has been done that can be done in the way of holy- 
stoning floors and other cleaning up, of patching and other repairing, a good 
deal of time goes by, with this or that hand lying on the shady side of the mill, 
smoking or lounging, or singing with the others. On sucha day John Arundel 
lay on the ground, reading a copy of the Jowrnal des Enfans which had 
strayed into the office, when a party of children from the house came running 
up in their play. John caught a ball which one of them threw, and gave him 
a return ball, to the little fellow’s great glee. In a moment the boy had run 
up and was talking to him, and so in a minute more he found himself on his feet, 
with his cap in his hand, talking to Lucy Keating, the children’s governess. To 
both of them, of course, it was a pleasure to talk English. 

A minute more, and another of the children reported. This was the oldest of 
all, Hilda, who had torn the ribbon from her hat, and brought it up for repairs. 
Miss Keating was not unused to such accidents, produced needle and thread, and 
set things in order, while John, on his part, stood the cross-questioning of all the 
children, who knew the mills well and all their belongings, as to the American 
wheat and how it came there. It was quite natural for him to turn to Miss Keat- 
ing and say, “ I do not know if you know that this famous wheat came in the Arte- 
veld. I saw you on board of her.” 

She started with some surprise, and owned she had not seen him. He laughed 
and said she would not be likely to see him, and told of his engaging himself as a 
stoker. ‘“ No,” said the girl,“ I certainly saw nothing of your under-water place of 
torment,” and then she paused, and said almost unconsciously, * but I was sure I 
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had seen you somewhere, when we met in the church on the first Sunday.” Arundel 
did: not say of course that it was at her father’s funeral that they had met; but 
something in the sad expression of his face reminded her how she had looked up 
once as she had stood by an open grave and had seen his expression of sad sympa- 
thy. But she only said, “ Ah yes! I remember now,” and at once called the chil- 
dren to go farther on their walk. 

You see it had happened, as we say for convenience, that on the famous journey 
to Antwerp, on which Mr. Fraikin had bought the American wheat, his wife had 
commissioned him to bring her an English governess. And so it happened that 
he had gone to his cousin, the wife of the Reverend Herr Pastor Somebody, and it 
had happened again that she had been told the week before of Lucy Keating and 
her wish to find a place as English teacher, and so it happened that she and Mr. 
Fraikin and John Arundel had all gone together, in different cars of one train to 
Little Merode, and so it happened that they were talking together in English here 
and now. 

Via 
MIXING. 

“You teach so sweetly the English, dear Mees Lucy, and ‘you show so well Karl 
his algebra, and he so delights the playing with you his duets, that it is indeed 
wicked that no one has taught you also the Latin.” Such was the intelligi- 
ble statement, meant to be complimentary, which was made to Lucy 
Keating by Madame Fraikin, when it was determined that Karl must go 
to the Lycée at Bruxelles for his Latin. 

He was a quiet boy, but when he heard this he said: ‘“* Why does not 
Jan teach me my Latin—Jan at the mill, I mean? He knows Latin bet- 
ter than the Herr Pastor does, or 
any one else. He reads Latin in a 
little book he has in his pocket.” 
In fact, Karl had found Arundel 
reading from his pocket Horace, 
in one of those days of calm. 

Lucas, the cross cousin who 
lived with them, learning to bea 
miller, and snubbing the children 
by way of relaxation, laughed at 
this, and said Karl did not know 
the difference between Latin and 
English or French. His interpella- 
tion was fortunate, for it enlisted 
the boy’s mother on his side. She 
did not want tosend him away 
from home, and would not have 
thought of it but that his father 
had madea point of the Latin. 

It was known that Mees Lucy 
had known Arundel in America, 
and now she was summoned into 
council. By this ‘time she knew 
that he was Lan- 
sing, and had taken the “academ- 
ical course” there. She said that 
he could not have gone so far with- 
out knowing Latin well. She had 
heard him say he had been a teach- 
er, but what he had taught she 
did not know. In truth, she had 
only met him two or three times, 
as the younger children had, when 
she had them‘with her out of doors. 

But this was quite enough for 
Madame Fraikin. And when the 
new week began, it was quite set- 
tled that John should begin every 
day at the house, with two hours” 
teaching of Karl in his Latin. 
At the mills also, his functions changed, and, as he came to speak Flemish more 
and more easily, he found himself assigned to those hundred and one duties of de- 
tail or supervision which come of course in an old-time establishment like that, 
where there is none too much system, but where, somehow, if you are not impa- 
tient, everything gets itself done in time. 

* % * * * * * * * * 

And when Christmas came, this mad but wise speculation of M. Fraikin in the 
American wheat had been repeated once and again, with a success which surprised: 
every one who does not know how to combine madness and wisdom. At first he 
went to Antwerp to buy the wheat himself; afterward he sent Monsieur Jan, as: 
Arundel was generally called. Then Monsieur Jan told him how he could send 
his own orders by telegraph to America, and land his own wheat sometimes in 
Havre. And there was not a baker in Hesdin or Hasebrouck or Arras but had 
come to see the milling, to feel of the flour and taste it, and at last to buy. And 
when the great French army contractors, Badaud and Vaurien, actually were forced 
by their principals to buy, because General Boulanger had seen some of the Amer- 
ican bread at a dinner given by the mayor of Guise, then the triumph of M. Frai- 
kin and of the wise madness was complete. 

As to the prosperities of family life which followed, such as Madeleine’s new 
pony and her mother’s dog-cart, the children associated them all with the arrival, 
side by side, of Monsieur Jan at the mills and Mees Lucy in the school-room ; for 
which theory of theirs, as the reader knows, there was less or more foundation. 
What became clear enough to Monsieur Jan and Mees Lucy in long walks to- 
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gether of Saturday afternoons, in reading Shelley and Tennyson together, in puz- 
zling over Egmont and Wallenstein together, by way of helping Madeleine in her 
German, was that they did things together a thousand times better than they 
could do them alone. He found out that he could not live without her, and it 
seemed as if she could not live without him. He told her so one day, and she 
blushed and smiled and tried to speak, and at last did speak, and told him that he 
made her very happy. 

But, when he came to speak to M. Fraikin about this, and to say that he wanted 
to return to America to provide a home for her, that mad-wise man would not hear of 
it. Home in America, indeed! Belgium was emptying herself, that people might 
make homes in America. There were more empty houses in Belgium than in the 
United States. Why, here was the old cottage—that they say Louis XIV slept in 
—with a little new shed for the cow, and a piazza in front, and a bow-window at 
the side, it would be a charming place for a young couple. Monsieur Jan should 
stay on a salary, and introduce those steel buhrs he wasalways talking about ; and 
they should be married at Easter. 

Vik 
BAKING, 

Married at Easter they were. Mrs. Keating came over from Bromwich for the 
wedding. When it came to the making of the cake there was a great ceremony, 
half Belgian, half English and half American. All the ladies proceeded in state 
to the kitchen to assist and superintend. Behind them, M. Fraikin and Karl and 
Monsieur Jan lugged a sack of wheat flour. Then it was formally opened, and 
Lucy herself thrust in a tin scoop once and again and lifted the good flour herself, 
and poured it into the pans. And then, by arts known to them, she and Madame 
Fraikin and Mrs. Keating mixed the cake and baked it. 


And Karl concocted a jingling }cem, which may betranslated thus: 


This is the cake mamma made ; 
It was made from the meal papa made. 
It was ground in the mill you all of you know, 
Which grandmamma’s grandpapa built long ago; 
And the good God sent all the winds to blow, 
And make the wheels fly round, that so 

We should have the meal papa made. 


The corn, it came in Miss Lucy’s ship 

In which she crossed the terrible deep. 

They sailed by night and they sailed by day, 

Till they all had sailed the whole of the way ; 

And the corn has never stopped nor stayed 
Till now in the cake mamma has made. 


The corn was made by Monsieur Jan— 
A very wonderful corn-making man. 
He took a spade and dug in the ground, 
And planted some grains of corn he found ; 
And the good God sent the winds to blow 
And the sun to shine that the corn might grow, 
And He told Monsieur Jan the wheat to take 
And give Miss Lucy a wedding-cake. 

And here is the corn that Jan made. 


And at the wedding supper Master Karl was made to read his ode, with great 
applause, before Lucy cut the cake. 

And when, the next morning, she and Jan had their first breakfast in the King 
Louis cottage, she would not let him touch a mouthful of anything else, till he 
and she had broken a biscuit which she had made from the Arteveld flour. This 
was their wedding sacrament. 


YE FLOURY HAUMBYGs. 


O, bless ye, merrie miller-men— 
S In sooth a curious lot ; 
Which maketh resolutions fine 
Whereby to keep them not. 


And each his neighbor’s throat would cut 
By competition sharp, 

While singing sweet of harmony 
And whanging Friendship’s harp. 


Each vows the other is his friend 
And reacheth for his gun. 
Methinks ‘tis well ve meet by day, 

Not after set of sun. 


Ye sagely prate of wicked ones, 
Who speculate in wheat, 
And slyly take a whirl yourselves 

Chicago’s game to beat. 


Full sweet it is to hear ye tell 
How millers all should act. 

Your words are good and kind enough 
To print within a tract. 


Ye weep about delaying freights 
And date your shipments back ; 

Alack, the poor line agent knows 
Who holds the long-lost track. 


Indignantly ye often speak 
Of steamship lines, but note 
How quick a cut can always fill 
The poorest hulk afloat. 


And yet ye are a goodly throng ; 
We wish ye much of cheer. 

May fortune smile upon ye all 
Throughout the coming year. 


Lusty Lyre. 
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MANDAN ROLLER MILL Co, 


OPERATING MILLS AT 








MANDAN AND BISMARCK, N. D. 


DAILY CAPACITY 600 BARRELS. 





Situated in the Hard Wheat Belt of North 
Dakota-—Soft Wheat not Growin 


Within 200 Miles. 





Correspondence with Direct Buyers Solicited. 





Bakers’ Brands: } RED HEART. 


GOLD BELT. 


\GOLD HEART. 
Patent Brands: ae CLIMAX. 












| RAVELERS 


Who contemplate spending the Winter 
in Bermuda, the West Indies, Mexico City, 
Algiers, Italy, the South of France, or any 
other part of Europe, should provide them- 
selves with a book of Cheque Bank Cheques 
These Cheques correspond in value to Government Notes, for 
they can be cashed in every country, Free of Discount or Com- 
mission, and without delay; and are no good until they are signed 
by the registered owner, whose signature is taken in duplicate by 
the Bank that issues the Cheques. 

Special Letters of Identification are given, which serve as a 
















Passport. 

The Cheques are much cheaper than Letters of Credit and 
far more convenient. 

They can be cashed at upwards of 2,500 Banks, and are 
accepted by all the principal Hotels and Shops in the leading cities. 

Upwards of 2,000 Americans adopted the system during the 
past season to Paris and other parts of Europe, and one and all 
have expressed themselves thoroughly satisfied with the advan- 
tages of the system. 

For all information apply to 


E. J. MATHEWS & COMPANY, 


Agents of the Cheque Bank, Limited. 
2 Wall Street, New York. 
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NEW YORK. * 
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BOLTING CLOTHS 


 REIFF-HUBER’S 
DOUBLE ANCHOR BRAND SILK CLOTHS, 


STANDARD EXTRA, DOUBLE EXTRA and GRIT GAUZES. 


P, F. DE GOURNAY, General Agent, 
38 South Gay Street, Baltimore, Maryiand. 
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Millfurnishers supplied eS 
at the Most Reasonable Rates. 
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CAN ERON ‘STEAM PUMP 


| SIMPLE! eee 
=e BLE !== 
= ——=pURABLE! 


~-e= 
No Outside cher Gear. 

















Adapted for all purposes. For Iilus- 
trated Catalogue address 


The A. 8. Catenion ‘Steam Pump Works. 


Foot of East 23d Street, NEW YORK. 
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OUR BRANDS: 


“LUCILE” 
“LEGAL TENDER” 
“ BAKER’S PRIDE” 
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Correspondence Solicited from Foreign and Domestic Buyers. 


OUR BRANDS: 


“WHITE ROSE” 


“PRIDE § AURORA” 
“RAMILY” 
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HERRY D. STORE — | 


IRVING MILLS. ying MILLS 


Superior Grade Patent Rye Flour—Roller Process. | ve ee ere |, NESTABLISHED 1762. 


| Manufacture 
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CABLE ADDRESS, ‘- Sas 
Flours, Farina, Hominy (emp, 




















“H. D. Stone”? Wheat Flour. “W. W. Carr’ Graham Flour. 
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BLANTON, WATSON &Co. 


MERCHANT MILLERS. Hominy Grits, Table Corn Meals 


FINEST GRADES OF (White or Yellow.) 
Winter Wbeat Flours. INDIANAPOLIS, IND 











Lea's Celebrated “Brandywine 


a. (THE DUNWOODY £2! 723 Kiln-dried Corn Meal. 
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@m| INTERNATIONAL CODE. TTeS 
iF Be: | — = ce OUR CORN GeeDs are all thoroughly dried and 
LJ WME) NS in bianty eoteomed by the trade, and is by far the most correct adapted for shipment. 
7 Bad Price, @3.00. | ‘THE “wr LEA & SONS ce 


Published and For Sale Exclusively by THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER. | 
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HE cut herewith pre- 
sented represents 
five large buildings 
including an Ele- 
vator with a storage capacity 
of 85,000 bushels of wheat, 
a Warehouse used for stor- 
ing 400 tons mill feed and 
3,000 barrels of flour. 

The old Mayflower mills 
now used for packing and 
storing flour and offals is next 
the Engine and Boiler House |. | 
containing a 400 horse power |= = I= oe a 
steeple compound engine, |- Gi i be — 
with high and low pressure 3 <5 ey 
cylinders, fed by two steel 
tubular boilers, 16 feet by 66 
inches in diameter. 

The main building, the new |____ 
Mayflower Mills, is a four = ee ones i 
story brick and stone basement structure, 50 x 80 feet, fitted with 20 double sets Stevens non-cutting rolls, and equipped 
with all modern improvements of a first class mill with capacity of 500 barrels in 24 hours, and can be increased to 
double capacity if required, without change of building or addition of power. Has the best railroad and water fac'lities in 
the Saginaw Valley, and has the finest reputation for the qualities of its flour and granulated meal. It is situated in the best 
wheat growing section of the state, and has a fine home market. The above is for sale. For terms enquire at office or of 


WwM. LL. WEBBER, 
Executor and Trustee of Estate Jesse Hoyt. 
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Capaeity, 2,700 Barrels per Day. 


W. H. GARLOCK, President. 
C. DOUD, Vice-President. 


STAMWITZ & SCHOBER 


PROPRIETORS 


VHOENIX ROLLER MILLS. 


R. T. DOUD, Secretary. 
H. E. BROOKS, Superintendent. 


BERNHARD STERN MILLING CO. 
STERN'S 
* BEST. 


From Hard Wheat. 
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PRES EEA 


‘JUPITER MILLS. MILWAUKEE. 
ARCADE MLLS. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


BLENDED FLOUR. 

This special brand, known as BLENDED, is manufactured by an entirely new method—the 
result of many experiments and thorough tests—and consists in the manufacture of the very best 
Spring and Winter Wheat Patents in such proportions as to secure in a high ogres all the advan- 
tages possessed by each kind. aprine Patents possess STRENGTH AND BODY, with power to 
retain moisture when made into bread. Winter Patents possess COLOR and SWEETNESS. Any 
combination of these flours that will retain the chief properties of each, is a more desirable flour 
for domestic — ses, than either used separately. Such a combination we claim to have in our 
brand, BLENDED, which is the cream of each, after being uniformly and thoroughly mixed in the 


proper proportions. 
Give this flour a trial and you will use no other. CHA . >} 5 & CO. 
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i EUsTIS BROTHERS 

Home Trade Brands: Best, White hily, Legal Tender. Dina DS. 

Shipping Brands: Phoenix, Atalanta, Dauntless, Victory. WATCHES, SILVERWARE, JEWELRY, BRONZES. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U. S. A. Largest Stock of Fine Artistie Goods in the Northwest. 
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ROBERT POOLE & SON CO. 
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SHAFTING GEARING. 
PULLEYS AND MACHINERY 
HANGERS, FOR 
THE FLOUR MILLS, 
POOLE & SON ELEVATORS, 
ETC. 
LEFFEL a reean 
TURBINE | ENGINES AND 
WATER WHEEL. BOILERS. 
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y » « MINNEAPOLIS, INN. 
OFFICERS: = 
T. J. BUXTON, . : . . - President 
A. H. LINTON, . - - - Vice President 
F. A SMITH, | . - - - - Cashier 
CAPITAL, - - = $300,000 


Undivided Profits, 








70,000 





DIREC’TORS : 


A. H. LINTON, H. C. HENRY, 

Jj. H. CLARK, E. N. BROWN, C. S. LANGDON, 

JONAS F. BROWN, SAMUEL HILL, J. W. PENCE, 
C. M. LORING, JOHN DE LAITTRE, 


GENERAL BANKING 


LETTERS OF GREDIT ISSUED, 
Available in all parts of the world. 


T. j. BUXTON, R. B. LANGDON, 
GEO. R. NEWELL, 
THOMAS LOWRY, 


C. McC. REEVE. 
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Four, Five and Six per cent. Interest 


———— -—___—_— 


—_—S— THE —o- 


STATE: BANK 


OF MINNEAPOLIS. 





ORGANIZED UNDER THE STATE LAWS. 


Se Sie 








DIRECTORS: OFFICERS: 
Lieut. Goo. A. E. Rice. 
Hon. E. B. Ames. S. E. OLSON, 
Hon. A. Tharaison. President. 
Hon. J. W. Anderson. 
4 = a. J. J. ANKENY, 


\ a. 
John Carlson. 

N. H. Gjertsen. 
Geo. H. Fletcher. 
Louis Fredrickson. 


x Gsimc7. 


Vice President. 


K. KORTGAARD, 




















Cashier. 
Jj. J. Ankeny. 
A. G. Green. 
E. R. Barber. ; OTTO E. NAEGELE, 
K. Kortgaard. Assistant Cashier. 
Cc: are iN Seid = ic: aa 
COR. 2%° AVE.S.& THIRD ST. 
HARMONIA HALL BUILDING. 
YOUR 
. BANKING - _ BUSINESS : 
SOLICITED. 
a ee ee 




















Paid on Time Deposits. 





THOMAS LOWRY, 
A. J. DEAN and 
W.S. STREETER, Vice Presidents. 


F. J. PERCIVAL, Secretary. 
A. D. RIDER, Treasurer. 
CHAS. ROBINSON, Supt. of Loans. 


FULL PAID CAPITAL, - - os & 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS, - - « 
GUARANTY FUND, - os ie 


LOUIS F. MENAGE, 
President. 











$1,000,000 
40,000 
150,000 





NORTHWESTERN #@ 
GUARANTY LOAN Co. 


INCORPORATED 1684 MI A " 
= NNEF iPOnIS, ~ MINN. 

















INSTALLM ENT BONDS. 














‘ 
, DIRECTORS: 
iy Tuomas Lowry, W. D. WAsHBURN, 
‘ JOHN 8. PILLSBURY, E. W. HERRIcK, 
A. J. DEAN, LOREN FLETCHER, 
Gero. A. PILusBuRY, H. E. FLETCHER, 
C. H. Perrrt, JOSEPH DEAN, 
CLINTON MorRRISON, Wo. H. Eustis, 
Puiiip H. NEHER L. F. MENAGE, 





W. 8. STREETER. 





EASTERN CORRESPONDENTS: — 


Maverick National Bank, Boston American Exchange National Bank, New York. 
Central National Bank, Philadelphia. 





| S.A. 


% 8 

a | GUARANTEED SECURITIES: 

ie ‘a MORTGAGES, DEBENTURES,> | 
4 is > And Short Time Notes. 

a 
3 [2 ——_= 6 
, F 6§ CERTIFICATES OF INDEBTEDNESS 

# i > . AND . 

»  & a 


BOSTON: Second Notional Bank. 


HARRIS, President. T. B. CASEY, Vice Pres. JAS. B. FORGAN, Cashier. 
* Tee 
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RATIONAL BANK. 
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* 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000. SURPLUS, $200,000. 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $100,000. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


* 2 * 
x * 





This Bank does a general banking business, and respectfully solicits the 
accounts of Individuals, Banks, Trust Companies and Corporations generally. 

Special attention given to Collections, and to the prompt transaction of 
any Banking Business which non-residents may have in this city or vicinity. 

Foreign Exchange bought and sold; direct cable transfers made on London; 


Circular Letters of Credit issued, available in the principal cities of the world. 
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COKKESPONDENTS: 


NEW YORK: American Exchange National Bank. 


AGO: First National Bank and Bank of Montreal 
LONDON, ENG.: British Linen Co. Bank. 
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DITPRRISONA CO MORSESSAMMIS 
SUPERIATIVE. BEST. 
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Interior Elevator Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


FRANK H. PEAVEY, . . President. 
CHAS. T. PEAVEY, V.-Pres't&Gen'l Mgr. 


Capacity or No. 1, 
1,250,000 BUSHELS. 
CAPACITY OF NO. 2, 
250,000 BUSHELS. 


We have our No. 1 full of selec- 
ted No. 1 Northern wheat, and 
solict the trade of all Millers trib- 
utary to this market. 

In No. 2 we carry a stock of oats 
and Nebraska corn and will make 
prices delivered in New England, 
Atlantic Seaboard, Montreal or 
intermediate points. 





Country Elevators. 


We have and operate 110 Country Elevators 
located in Minnesota, Wisconsin, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Iowa and Nebraska, with 
combined storage capacity of 2,200,000 bushels, 
and can ship direct from country stations to 
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OUR-LAKE ‘SUPERIOR ‘TERMINAL: El EVATOR-atWASHBURN-WIS, 








ourchasers if desired. We purchase direct 
rom the farmer large quantities of flax seed 


and cereals of all kinds. 


— SAND 
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~~ 
We control and operate three Terminal Elevators with 


combined capacity of 3,400,000 bushels. 
We control and operate 137 Country Elevators with combined ca- 
pacity of 3,500,000 bushels. 
Our houses are located in eight States and one Territory, hence our 
purchases are not confined to any one cereal. 
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Pacific Coast Elevator Company. 


FoRTLAND, OREGON. 





FRANK H. PEAVEY, .... . . . President. 
E. C. MICHENER,Vice-Pres’t and Resident Manager. 





Twenty-seven (27) Elevators at prtacten! points in Oregon, Wash- 


ingtou and Idaho, on Oregon Railway Navigation Co. line. 


Terminal Elevator capacity, . . 1,000.000 bush. 
Country Elevators, total capacity, 1,300,000 bush. 


Our Terminal is the largest elevator on the Pacific Coast, with 
capacity to nnload 24 cars per hour and facilities to sack and sew, 
and deliver on board vessel 6,000 sacks of wheat per hour. 

We carry a large stock of wheat in our houses and solicit the 
milling trade west of the Rocky Mountains. Can ship in quan- 
tities to suit the trade in sack or bulk, clean or in the dirt, will sell 
by sample or F. A. Q. grade ; will make pace now and carry grain 
until spring by customer paying interest and storage, and deposit- 
ing satisfactory margin with us. fs 

We solicit trade of the United Kingdom and continent of Europe. 
Will sell on F. A. Q. grade or furnish samples of our own grade, 
which is much more advantageous and satisfactory to buyer. We 
have facilities for cleaning and separating grain, thus saving 
purchaser freight on dirt. 


erators- 


OUR 


Lake Superior Terminal Elevator. 


The 900,000 bushel elevator at Washington, Wis., 
the Lake Superior terminus of the Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway Co., is owned 
by said company, but for several years has been 
leased and operated by F. H. Peavey & Co., and 
through this elevator, ‘‘during the opening of 
navigation,” we ship large quantities of wheat, 
flax and coarse grains. We operate as a public 
house and solicit business for store or transfer. 

We will make price on all kinds of grain de- 
livered at any point reached by boat or railroad. 

We solicit correspondence. 
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=A YEAR'S WORK — 
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HE ADVANTAGES OF THE BEALL CORRUGATION 
<4 are so apparent that it has only to be explained and the 
work it is doing understood to be adopted by intelligent 
and progressive Millers everywhere. 
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GA HAT this is true beyond all question is abundantly shown 

— by the results of our work for the year 1889, which are, 
briefly, the introduction of the BEALL CORRUGATION, 
and the satisfactory use thereof in 


| | G5Q MILs in the United States, ——— 
54 « “ Canada. — mn —_ 


4O “ © Great Britain, France, B 














elgium and Austria-Hungary. 














We have only been at work in 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES FOR THREE MONTHS. 
All these Mills are the foremost and most 
modern plants in the world. 
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| IS AN ABSOLUTE NECESSITY 

IT HAS COME TO STAY, AND IT STAYS TO WIN 
\ * FRANK BEALL & CO. # 














MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





EDW. P. ALLIS & CO., Milwaukee. e TWIN CITY IRON WORKS, Minneapolis, Minn. e WM. & J. G. GREEY, Toronto. (Agents for Canada. ) 





WM. R. DELL & SON, GANZ & CO., BRAULT, TEISSET & G/LLET, 
26 MARK LANE, BUDA PESTH. 14 RUE DU RANELAGH, 
(AGENTS for GREAT BRITAIN.) LONDON, ENG. (AGENTS for AUSTRIA-HUNGARY.) | (AGENTS for FRANCE.) PARIS. 
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yclone Just Collector 


PATENTS COVERING EVERY POINT. 





ug. 13, 1889.—No. 408,987 
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THe, LANE & BODLEY COMPANY 


. ©... Cincinnati, Ohio. * 











































CORLISS + AUTOMATIC + CUT-OFF + ENGINES 


=HIGH PRESSURE, CONDENSING AND COMPOUND. ~ 
OF UNEXCELLED WORKMANSHIP; PERFECTION IN REGULATION; ADMIRABLE PROPORTIONS AND SELECTED MATERIALS. 


GEARING. conse one seean,” THE LANE & BODLEY CO, °°" “cincwnit cio u.s.a 
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“BRANDS: | 

NOKASIPPI, ATALANTIS, 

ALASKA, BOREALIS;.NORSELAND, 
-OCTOROON, PICKANINNY. « 






Correspondence Solicited from Cash Buyers. 





‘THE HOLipaAy NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 


Sioux Gity Engine CUorks . 
































Largest west of the Mississippi. 


Boilers and Complete Steam Power Outfits for Builders of Corliss and High Speed Engines. 


Mills, Elevators and Lighting Stations 
a Specialty 


Send for Gireulars and Estimates. Sioux CITry, IOWA. 























We handle Flour only, and 


EXPORTERS 


AND 


Siti etal 


having among our correspond- 
ents the best buyers in this 


country, as well as in Europe, 


we are in better position to serve 


PILLERS’ AGENTS. 


you than any house in our line. 
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CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADES ROLLER PROCESS FLOUR 
FROM THE BEST QUALITY OF HARD WHEAT. 
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All the katest Improvements! 
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SEND For Prices f 
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ESTIMATES FURNISHED 


Full Roller Outfits! 


Of any Capacity from one Barrel 








The Conklin Automatic Differential 
Feeder fits any make of Roller Mill. 
The best Feeder in the Market. Send 
for prices and descriptive Circular. 

MUNSON BROS., 
Utica, N. Y. 








PORTABLE BUHR MILLS 
MILLSTONES 


BOLTING GLOTH 
SHAFTS, PULLEYS, ETG. 


per Hour Upward. 


A FULL LINE OF 


PULLING P\AchiNERY. 


MANUFACTURED BY € ; os | Little Giant Water Wheel. 
(MuNsSON BROTHERS, a New York. 
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High Fuel uty of the Single-Acting Compound Fngine. 


The commercial advent of the Compound Engine is of recent date, except.as | 


to very large powers, where the advantage to be gained is commensurate with the 
greatly increased cost. Although a late comer, the High-Speed Compound Engine 
found the public prepared and waiting for it, and its adoption within the past year 
has been very rapid. To illustrate : "The months of October and November just 
closed brought us orders for a total of 213 engines, being a total of 13120 H. P., 
of which 84 engines, or 8875 H. P.. were Compounds. 

Now there is one reason, and only one reason, for compounding an engine, and 
that is economy of fuel. “ECONOMY” is the trade mark of the Compound En- 
gine. To appreciate what it means, let us first get at some bottom facts regarding 
the non-compound or simple engine. The following are of record, and are ex- 
tracted from a large list of tests made by a well-known expert under the best con- 
ditions, and with the best types of simple engines. To any one familiar with the 
subject, the examples will .be recognized as showing the highest duty that can be 


expected of that type of engine. The duty is, of course, in pounds of acruaL | 


feed water per H. P. per hour, and not computed from the indicator diagram, 
which last are meaningless. The fuel is the equivalent coal from a standard boiler 
evaporating 10 Ibs. water per lb. of coal. 


The paaiabnemanid mnenaiieiadl a View. 





We propose to put this fact in black type where be spninels 





Corliss, 480 H. P., non-condensing ia ey sive 3 25.81 lbs. water, 2.58 Ibs. coal. 
ue a ia Sheena, cs TA ig Mai Sane” 29.34 2.93 
- + lai sti eae Cree ke ae 27.77 " 2.77 - 
" Lie eee toniiicn, . S e ee a 34.00 _ 3.4 * 
Green, i RS ‘29.26 - 2.92 " 
Corliss, 600 * CONGGMOING =... . savas. 19.45 ss 1.94 “ 
a bao. Pes ea en 19.93 “ 1.99 - 
" 400 * Sere eCaee « are goen Wee 5nd 21.19 - 2.12 _ 
Corliss, pair, 900 “ (& con., ‘g nOn-CON........... 25.56 bs 2.55 fa 
“ “ 400 “ % con., 44 non-con...........22.68 ‘i 2.27 9 
% 10° condensing Pe ae 24.32 “ 2.43 


This latter engine ran on 50 lbs. boiler pressure, and 40 revolutions per minute, 
and is introduced to show the disastrous effects of low steam and slow speed. It 
should have shown at most 19 lbs. of water under proper conditions. Note partic- 
ularly in the above schedule that the smallest engines show the worst duty, and in 
a marked proportion.. This is characteristic of any engine, but particularly of the 
above types.in which the leakage, clearance space, and condensation from slow 
speed in small sizes is disproportionately great. 

The following were with super-heated steam, the degree of super-heat 
being shown : 

Lbs.Water. L bs. Coal, 
26.53 2.65 


Corliss, 600 H. P., non-condensing, 30°, S. H. 

“ 375 wey” 26.83 2 2.68 
Buckeye, 300 .* i 41°, . 25.64 2.56 
Corliss, 1100 * condenser, Mes 2? 18.71 187 

a 900 “* ” ya 18.25 1.82 

as 550.“ “§ Zep, 19.39 1.93 
Buckeye, . 300 “* & ; Ti oe 20.51 2.05 
C ‘orliss, pair, 900 “ 34 con., 44 non-con. 24°, . a4 2.04 


*. 600 “ 16 con., % non-con. 25 9: 22.19 2.22 

This list might be greatly extended, but the best results are selected. 

Now what duty does the Single Acting Compound Engine get as com- 
pared with the best non-compound practice above shown? In answering 
this we will be charged with mere assertion. Even assertion in the mouth 
of a reputable concern, authority in its business, cannot be lightly passed 
over. But when assertion is founded on a complete duty test to full load 
both condensing and non-condensing, made with accurate apparatus on 
every individual engine before shipment, it is no longer assertion, but like 
the multiplication table, isa statement of fact, on which there is no dispute. 
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The Westinghouse peu Engine 
» (sizes from 150 H. P. down to 35 H. P.) 


x will develop an indicated H. P. on 2% 











to 2 i, pounds of coal per ‘hour, non-con- 
_ densing, and 1; to 1, pound condensing. 


CONDITIONS - : 
| 

ley 
valet 











Steam pressure at engine not less than 
100 pounds, and free exhaust. Standard 
boiler evaporation of 10 pounds of water 


_into dry steam per pound of coal. | 


If we design and furnish the whole 


portant characteristic of the Compound Engine, 





it can be seen, as it stands to-day at the head of high 
duty performance, power for power. In other words 
we will secure a fuel duty with Compound Engines 
of 150 H. P., and under, 10 to 15 per cent better than 
can be got from large non- compound Corliss Engines 
of 500 H. P. and upward, and 20 to 25 per cent better 
than can be got from Corliss Engines of the same 
size. We use the word “Corliss” as the generic name 
of releasing valve gear engines. (We would add in 
explanation that our larger sizes, of from 200 H. P. 
and upward, are now building, but have not yet 
reached the testing floor. Following what seems to 
be a general law, they will probably show still better 
results, and we confidently expect to demonstrate a 
general fact that the normal difference in Compound 
over Simple economy, power for power, is not less 
than 25 per cent.) 

The boiler evaporation above specified is un- 
doubtedly above the average that now exists, but it 
ought to be got in every case, and it is quite attain- 
able by engineers who know their business. It is one 
of the good things of Compound practice that it 
brings up boiler practice with it. Of course the 
boiler alone is responsible for the cost of MAKING the 
steam, and the engine for the cost of usrNnG it, hence 
in guaranteeing a coal result, the boiler duty must 


equipment we guarantee the total result. 

We wish to say right here that we distinctly 
guarantee the performance above stated, within a 
reasonable margin for contingencies. A guarantee 
coming from us means something. It is not a fuel 
duty we hope to get; it is not one that we ought to 
get, or one that we once got from some other engine 
somewhere; it is not even what we KNOW we can get; 
but it is what we have got from each indiv idual en- 
gine in question, before it is placed in our warehouse, 
running under full load on our testing floor. This is 
a branch of Engine Insurance which is not entered 
upon by any other concern. 

If you are satisfied with our guarantee and our 
responsibility, welland good. If not, we will say noth- 
ing about a guarantee, but will invite you to the 
shop, where you may bring your own expert and in- 
struments, and we will turn over the whole plant to 
you and let you. test your own engine before you 
order it. We shall have more to say on this all-im- 
portant subject ofa testing before shipment, in 
due time. 

The economy shown in the above tables is under 
the best conditions of load in each case; conditions 
which in ordinary practice can seldom _ be continu- 
ously obtained. Right here comes in the most im- 


| 


namely, its uniform performance under all loads. 
To illustrate: You own a non-compound engine 
rated at 100 H. P., at about which load it will run on 
three pounds of coal to the H. P., but the variation 
of your load is all the way from 30 to 130 H. P. Your 
actual coal consumption per H. P. per hour will run 
about as follows: At 30 H. P., six to eight pounds; 
50 H. P., five to six pounds; at 75 H. P.,three and a 
half to four pounds; at 100 H. P., three pounds; at 
130 H. P., four pounds. The Compound Engine 
would not vary one-quarter pound of coal per H. 
P. over the same range, showing slightly the high- 
est duty at the heaviest load. 

Again, a condenser on a light loaded, simple en- 
gine, only makes a bad matter worse; on a Com- 
pound Engine, its full effect is realized at all loads. 

High steam does not necessarily increase the 
efficiency of a simple engine: indeed, it may some- 
times be a direct source of loss. With the Compound 
Engine it is invariable a gain. 

These statements are dogmatically put, but in 
time we shall both explain and demonstrate them. 
Just now they are wonderfully practical, and mean 
dollars. 

Very respectfully, 


WESTINGHOUSE, CHURCH, KERR & ©O., ENGINEERS, 


17 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK. 


Westinghouse Building, PITTSBURGH. 


620 Atlantic Danie BOSTON. 
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156 and 158 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 


608 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
















































The season thus far has been exceptionally favorable as regards abundance of 
water power upon our manufacturing streams. Of course this forms no positive 
insurance against low water later on. Many of our rivers are very “quick,” and 
no large margin of time is usually allowed between considering and acting in the 
matter of relay to water power. A few suggestions on the topic of relay power 
are timely, even now. : 

When relay steam power is wanted at all it is wanted worse than the tradi- 
tional revolver. Under like circumstances the Texas cow boy does not select a 
fitearm requiring several days’ preparation for use. probably more or less repairs, 
and which even then is not sure to go off when the trigger is pulled. By this 
rather homely comparison we are 


brought at once to the meat of the PU 


application of steam power as relay 
to water : 

That engine is best applied to this 
service which possesses certain quali- 
ties. 

It must not suffer deterioration by 
standing idle. 

If must not get out of line by un- 
noticed settlement of foundation. 

It must not require to be disman- 
tled or slushed when stopped for the 
season. 

It must not need overhauling and 
reconnecting before starting up. 

It must be of such design that it 
may go within the cramped space 
ordinarily available for such purposes; 
particularly when relay power is an 
after thought. 

It must be of such simple design 
as to admit of an ordinary helper as 
a temporary engineer in many cases. 

It must be economical. 

This last statement would seem to 
be self-evident, but in point of fact 
the value of economy as a factor in 
the selection of a relay engine varies 
very widely with the conditions. Ifa 
relay engine is to be used a consider- 
able portion of the time, being in 
effect supplementary to the water 
power, then its specific economy be- 
comes a prime consideration. If, on 
the other hand, it is to be used only 
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“THE MILL WILL NEVER GRIND 
wu az WATER THAT HAS PASSED.” 


LOW WATER ARP RELAY STEAM POWER. | 


| able place where the engine can be located is often a long distance from the heav- 

iest work. Again, the engine may necessarily be located near the small end of the 
line shafting, whence it frequently follows that a shaft which was properly pro- 

| portioned to transmit the power from the wheel may be entirely misproportioned 
for transmitting the same power toward the wheel from an engine in another 

| position. This point always needs careful consideration. 

The frequent necessity of submitting to an engine too large or too small on 

| account of inability to deliver an engine of the proper size in time for the 

| emergency. 

| The hurry generally attending the selection, location and erection of the relay 

steam plant. 

The day has passed when anything 
which will turn over and yield suffi- 
cient power for the work in hand, 
constitutes a relay steam power. 
Some of the knottiest problems which 
tax the good judgment of the ex- 
perienced engineer arise in connec- 
tion with relay plants. If a relay is 
worth having at all it is worth while 
to lay it out in the most permanent, 
reliable and efficient form, and be- 
cause expensive, it must be all the 
more efficient to render good returns 
on the investment. 

Where minimum low water is suffi- 
cient to run a part of the mill at all 
times, subdivision of steam power be- 
comes applicable to relay. That is to 
say, it may be advisable to divide the 
power between two or more engines 
placed at the most convenient points, 
and carry the steam to them. Any 
section of the mill can then be cut 
off from the wheel, and the engine 
used to drive that section alone. 
This calls for an engine which is 
adapted to the subdivision of power 
by reason of its simplicity, small space 
required, low cost of foundation, and 
such qualities of self-operation as en- 
able several such engines to be cared 
for by a single engineer. A _ point 
often overlooked in the subdivision 
of relay power in some lines of man- 
ufacture, is that one or more of the 











in emergencies for a few days or weeks 





in the year, then its economy is less 
important, and first cost comes to the 
front. To aid in the selection of an 
engine for this service we may take 
as data the fact that a Compound 
Engine will average from 1 to 11 
pounds of coal per H. P. per hour less 
than a non-compound engine, and 
this either non-condensing or conden- 
sing. This multiplied into the re- 
quired horse power and the estima- 
ted hours of service per annum, and 
again by the price of coal in each 
locality, determines the net value of 
its economy. On the other hand a Compound Engine costs more per H. P. than a 
non-compound, and the interest and depreciation on this excessrepresent the net 
value of first cost. It is simply a business man’s problem to balance the two, 
although he will usually call in the aid of an engineer to supply the data. 

There are probably more mistakes made in the application of relay steam 
power than in any other branch of steam engineering, due chiefly to the following 
causes: . 

Lack of space. 

Uncertainty as to the exact power that will be required. 

Bad conditions for the erection of foundations. 


Bad arrangement of shafting. This follows from the fact that the only avail- 
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engines may necessarily be located in 
a room where the finished product is 
handled, where it must run without 
injury to such product. Another en- 
gine in the same mill must, perhaps, 
go in the grimiest hole without dan- 
ger to its parts from dirt, moisture, or 
acid fumes. While this is not often 
true of a flouring mill, it is at least 
suggestive. A case in point in our 
practice is of a concern operating 
two engines, one of which stands ina 
handsome engine room, polished, 
painted, ornamented with gilt stripes, 
and the pride of the engineer, while 
its companion is running and doing equally good duty under a crust of white salt 
an inch thick, the evaporated residue of brine trickling constantly upon it. This 
cake of salt has to be chipped off whenever the engine is opened for examination. 

It is of the utmost importance that millowners prepare beforehand a well con- 
sidered plan of relay power, in order that when the time comes the work may be 
done quickly and consistently with good engineering. A thorough understanding of 
the engines now on the market, applicable to this exacting class of work, must be 
the basis of such plans. We present the Westinghouse Compound, Standard and 
Junior Engines as covering the whole range between the extremes of the lowest 
price and the highest efficiency, and as being in their design the ne plus ultra fora 
relay power. The personal services of the several members of the subscribing firm, 
and of their local managers, are always at the command of their customers. 








WESTINGHOUSE, CHURCH, KERR & CO. 


17 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK. 


Westinghouse Building, PITTSBURGH. 


620 Atlantic Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 


156 and 158 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 


608 Chestnut St.. PHILADELPHIA. 
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SMITH & SHERMAN, 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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== ROCHESIER, N.Y. = 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH GRADES 
| MINNESOTA 42 DAKOTA WHEAT «+ - 


6¢@ PATENT FLOURS 




















Foreign buyers desiring Flours reg- 


ular in supply as well as in quality, | 





should correspond with us. We lise 





the “Dunwoody” and “Riverside” Codes: 





and our cable address is 





‘“*BLISH, SEYMOUR” 





Our Flours grade as per St. Louis. 





J. A. HINDS & CO. 
~ + ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. 


NINDS 
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WASHINGTON MILLS, 


Manufacturers of the Highest Grades of 


Harp DULUTH WHEAT FLOUR. 
lo BRANDS “ , RS. SE 


| 

| BEST PATENTS: J. A. Hinds & Co.’s Patent, New Glory, Our Own, Superla- 
tive, Leader. SECOND PATENTS: White Arrow, Northfield’s Patent. 

'BAKERS’: LOW GRADE: Orion. 
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Black Hawk, B. H., Chieftain. 
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ade by the The Ochrane BIGONE" Train of Rolls. 


(och RANE Royer M1 Ils (© EscavasaMicn 


is the latest and best device for grinding flour 
introduced to the public. 
By the use of our system millers are guaranteed: 
1. A saving of power of from 20{o33 per cent. 2.Less attention neces 
sary from {he miller. 5. Impossibility to put the rolls out of frain, 4A more even 
granulation. 5.An increase of patent flour over any Rolls in the World. 


Send for descriptive circulars to the 
COCHRANE Ro _terR MiILLs Co. 


Sole manufacturers ¢{the COCHRANE "BIG ONE” 


ESCANABA, 
MICH. 
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To the Victor belong the spoils. « * © = = 
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+ SRLS IN USE IN THE > 
BEST MILLS IN THE WORLD. 
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IT TOUGHENS THE BRAN AND GERM, AND THE IMPROVEMENT | 


ON FIRST BREAK FLOUR IS MARVELOUS. 
GC. A. PILLSBURY & CO. USH 8366, 
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ef Milwaukee, Wis., May 8, ’89. 
| Victor Heater Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please furnish twelve No. 3 Victor Heaters 
| with patent funnels, which ship to the Duluth 
Fee -| Imperial Mill Co., Duluth, Minn. 
‘fs | Signed FOW, P 
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Your heater gives entire satisfaction. 
C. A. PILLSBURY a CO. 
Charles City, la., March 21, 1888. 
The Victor we put in in place of the Weich is doing much 
better work for us. We like the Victor much the best. 
CHARLES CITY WATER POWER CO. 





Bismarck, N. D., October 2, 1888. 
We are much pleased with your heater. 

Jj. HILLYER & CO. 
LaCrosse, Wis., October 2, 1888. 

We are well satisfied with heaters you sold us last season. 
A. A. FREEMAN a CO. 
Wilber, Neb., October 9, 1888. 

My millers pronounce it the best heater they have 
ever seen. W. H. MANN. 
DeSmet, S. D., September 26, 1888. 
The Victor gives perfect satisfaction. E. A. MORRISON. 


| 


Steam Generators Furnished. 


VICTOR HEATER CO. .2°4:..-s. Minneapolis, Minn. 


/F~ |FIRE! 


FIRE! 
FIRE! 


IN TIME OF PEACE - - 


Send for Circular, 
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| WARREN 


THE BEST 
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CONTAINS BEST EXTINGUISHER YET DISCOVERED. 


The mere taking it down to use opens the top. Invaluable for Flour Mills, 
Elevators and similar plants. Address for particulars, 


Price per dozen, $16.00 
Single buckets, . 1.50 


PORTLAND, MAINE,(U. S. A. 
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2m |; - ~ PREPARE FOR WAR | 


| “Gilt Edge,” 


FIRE - BUCKET “Island City,” 


YET PUT ON THE MARKET. | 


TTT iia ~ | Low Grade and Bakers’. 7) White Winter Graham. 
Always Filled and Ready for Use. = © Cannot Freeze Up or Evapotate, | i — a ae 
| Z 


‘WARREN FIRE BUGKRY 6O., 


GEO. W. CROCKER. WOODBURY FISK. L. W. CAMPBELL. 
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DAILY CAPACITY, 1200 BARRELS. 














KRUEGER & LACHMANN, 





_ MERCHANT MILLERS. 








Uh l 
ISLAND CITY MILLS ; «+ RYE = MILLS « 
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PURE RYE, 


i) Fancy Buckwheat, 


BRANDS: 











Bolted Corn Meal, 





/ 
“Straight,” 








NEENAH, - - 


- CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


WISCONSIN. 
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SKINNER ae CO. Ee PA 














SLIDE VALVE 


ENGINES 








Flour Mills, 


ELEVATORS 
# OTHER USES. 











IMPERIAL 


THE LATEST 
¢ ITHE BEST. 














SUPERSEDES ALL OTHER ROLLER MILLS. 





Read What |,eading Mill Jwners Say of Jur Roller Mill. 


Office of Christian Bros. Mill Co., 
MINNEAPOLIS, NINN. 


February 12, 1889. 
McAnulty Co. Hastings Minn. 
The 9x24 inch McAnulty Four 
Roller Mill, with Imperia! drive 
you put in for us on fine stock 
some three months ago, contin- 
ues to do superior work, and is 
working to our entire satisfaction. 
Enclosed please find check for 
three hundred and twenty-five 
($325) dollars in payment for 
same. Yours truly, 
CHRISTIAN BROS. MILL CO. 


Office of Arkansas City Milling Go., 
ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS. 


Messrs. McAnulty F. F. and R.M.:- 


Mfg. Co., Hastings, Minn. 
Gents: The McAnulty Auto- 


matic Roller Mill ordered from. 


you on trial we have now had in 

use almost one week and its 

workings are so Satisfactory to us 

that we hand you our order for 

six 9x24 double roller mills with 

Imperial drive, including the mill 

we now have inuse. Also 

5 McAnulty Force Feeders for 9x24 Allis Mills. 

1 McAnulty Force Feeder for 9x24 Odell Mill. 

4 McAnulty Force Feeders for 9x18 Allis Mills. 
Your prompt shipment of the 

above machines will oblige 

Your respectfully, 

ARKANSAS CITY MILLING CO., 


Per C. MEADE, Secy. 





McANULTY FORCE FEEDER @ ROLLER MILL MFG. CO. 


AUG, WOLF & CO., Chambersburg, Pa., Kastern Agents. 


Office of Gardner Mills, 
CHAS. ESPENSCHIED, PROP. 
HASTINGS, MINN. 
October 10, 1889. 

MaAnulty Co., 

entlemen: Enclosed please 
find check for three hundred and 
twenty-five dollars ($325) in pay- 
ment of McAnulty Roller Mill with 

Imperial drive placed in our mill 

on trial guarantee a month ago. 

| find your mill much beyond 
my expectations and fully up to 
your guarantee both as to capa- 
city and quality of work. Your 
double 9x24 inch is easily and 
perfectly grinding the stock for- 
merly unsatisfactorily ground on 
),, two stands of 9x14 inch double 
mills manufactured by one of the 
leading mill furnishers. The su- 
perior work your mill is doing 
leads me to believe that | will be 
‘justified in substituting your 
trates and belt drives for those 
now in use in my middlings re- 
ductions. 

Will you please name price for 
ten double stands of your 9x18 
frames with Imperial drive using 
my rolls and such of my pulleys as 
you can find practicable. 

CHAS. ESPENSCHIED. 


ey, y OLLER Prices for Nine Inch Four Roller Mills. 


Sizes ian Smooth| 2 Smooth, 2 Cor. a All Cor. 




































WE GUARANTEE OUR MILL ou a " $33 | $200.00 





To do Better Grinding. To have to per cent Greater Capacity. To Run Lighter. = i ae = 342.00 

To require less attention and to give better general results than any other roller —*~— = : - = - ae 

mill manufactured. wi nto va seven inch mills will be furnished on 
application. 


Hastings, Minnesota. 
WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Gedar Rapids, la., Licensees. 
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-¢MADE IN THREE SIZES 

















More Than 3,000 in Use. 


Sold by all Leading Millfurnishers. 











—— = 








WRITE FOR FULL DESCRIPTION. 


* ALBERT B. BOWMAN, 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


823 North Second St, - - 





i SLIDE VALVE ENGINES, 





40 YEARS AT THE SAME OLD STAND. 
GUE SIMPLEST anp BEST . 





=== AUTOMATIC QR FHEL-SAVING 


%* ENGIPRE * 


—— IN THE MARKET 


PORTABLE ENGINES AND SAW MILLS. 





HE Cincinnati Incline Railway Co. have just 





ed (tc be replaced by 2 larger nair) a 














WHO WAS 

CAN pair of our Slide Valve Engines that have been in 

BEAT constant daily use (Sundays included) for 19 years, 

THE and not stopping over four hours at any one time 
RECOKD ? 


during the entire period, and not costing a dollar 





For descriptive matter address the manufacturers, 


for repairs. 











Cooper Manufacturing Co. Works, 
- ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mt. Wernon, Onio. 





heading Millers Prefer Mutual Insurance! 
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Miler - Manutctr turers’ uta nine 


ORGANIZED MAY, 1881. 


@ 











E. R. BARBER, President. C. K. SIDLE, Second Vice President. 
C. McC. REEVE, Vice-President. 0. C. MERRIMAN, Treasurer. 

C. B. SHOVE, Secretary. 
F S. DANFORTH, Asst. Secretary. 





DIRECTORS. 
E. R. BARBER, Cataract Mill, Minneapolis. 
C. McC. REEVE, Holly Mill, Minneapolis. 
C. K. SIDLE, First National Bank, Minneapolis. 
0. C. MERRIMAN, Merriman Barrows Co., Minneapolis. 
C. M. HARRINGTON, G. W. Van Dusen & Co., 
GEO. B. SHAW, Dant. Shaw Lumber Co., EauClaire. 


Minneapolis. 


E. R. BARBER, President. 


. D. SHEAHAN "| Agent. | 
J AN, Gen’! Agent | F. S. DANFORTH, Asst. Secretary. 





SEE ANSWER TO QUESTION 14, “FROM MILL TO MARKET,” 
THIS ISSUE. 


SS EE 


“INNESOTA Fie, assoc" 


ORGANIZED 1865. 
RE-ORGANIZED 1887. 


O. C. MERRIMAN, Vice-President. 
C. B. SHOVE, Secretary. 
J. D. SHEAHAN, Gen’! Agent. 


C. McC. REEVE, Treasurer. 


DIRECTORS. 


E. R. BARBER, Cataract Mill, Minneapolis. 
O. C. MERRIMAN, Merriman-Barrows Co., Minneapolis. 
C. McC. REEVE, Holly Mill, Minneapolis. 
C. K. SIDLE, First National Bank, Minneapolis. 
C. B. SHOVE, Secretary. 


‘Two of the Oldest and Largest Participating Companies 
in the Northwwvest. 


C. B. SHOVE, Secretary. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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jOLIDAY NOKTHWESTERN MILLER. 














Manufacturers of . . 


o 


KERN’S BEST. DELIGHT. 


Bakers’ Grades : 


EAGLE. HURON. 
HIGH GRADE BAKERS’. 





EASTERN ACENT: : : CAPACITY 2,000 BARRELS PER DAY. FOREIGN ACENT: . 





ROBT. A. GALT, | R. G. PRICHARD, 
KEMBLE BUILDING, WHITEHALL ST. 59 MARK LANE, LONDON, E. C. 
eR CORRESPONDENCE FROM CASH BUYERS SOLICITED nines adel 





Awarded First Premium on our Eider Down Patent Flour at the great St. Louis Fair, October, 1886, 1887, 1888 and 1889, over all St. Louis competitors 


-—__—__—_— for Patent Flour. — 
ESTABLISHED 1856. INCORPORATED 1877. 


, COLI NIID MITT COMDORANY 
E. GODDARD & SONS’ FLOUR MILL COMPANY 























UNITED eet 8d bbe ht MILLS, 5T. LOWIS5, MO. 
Entire sada Process. HI Ion tices pe e goreR + rata ait + 


OUR FOREIGN AGENTS : Goddard's Bider Down. 


“BRARDY & SPEERS» WINTER WHEAT FLOUR. Suffolk. Goidard’s Cream. Surprise. 


ye 


STRAIGHT. 
E. Goddard’s Extra. 








LIVERPOOL, 


ENGLAND. FROM SELECTED WHEAT. 






















| | = President.. ye 5.GFairbank,|5! Vice rest. Cyrus Bossieux 2eVice rest. 


WuLFF, WALKER & Co. |. re 
CITY MILLS, 


NEENAH, es WISCONSIN. | | 


FIRST PREFERRED 
KING POWHATAN 







os oF ASE | 
| 
Only Mill in the world using a full line of Sieve Bolts. | | We eee 
(The Johnston Sieve Bolt.) BRANDS: 
ALLEGHANY 
THERE IS N&T A REEL IN ONR MILL! TUCK AHOE 





or 


MANUFACTURE THE — \onrdre : = eo ee 


Siar OeN a REE TEENS? ens 
CHOICEST QUALITIES OF FLOUR. velfth & Canal St RICHMOND VA. 
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STAVES | HEADINGS | HOOPS 
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# COOPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


scereSsses, | GOOPERAGE | BARREL HEATER. 


SHAVED HOOPS, 
PATENT HOOPS. 
erasable iV 6—dLSUTTwW LOUIS, MO. 
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the following Patents. 
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The Hovipay NORTHWESTERN MILLER. 
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BRANDS. > : 

~— Barty Dawn, T.HARRison, | 
— 2 [AIRY QUEEN, GLEN AODite, iE 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


“PATENT, STRAIGHT # BAKERS’ 


ama LOURS xz 


From Selected James River Valley The Best Milling Wheat in the 
Wheat. World. 


Capacity 50,000 Barrels per Year. 
BRANDS: 
“Schraudenbach’s Best Roller Patent,” 


“Faney Magnolia,” “Frederick” and “Bakers’.” 


KE 











Correspondence solicited from buyers of Spring Wheat Flours who de- 
sire the highest Color and Strength. 


E. SCHRAUDENBACH, 


FREDERICK, BROWN COUNTY, S. DAK. 





——————————— SS 









“hy Li, Ye 
Z_ from Selected on Wheat. 





Y 7 SO @ Poms BRAND os: 
> oun SPECIALTY, ener” | - Seon 
COLOR ys Res Scene 
aR 8 INE ED ¢ HO\ce NT, 





2 ; “GO CORRESPONDENCE a 
<P Geo.E.Putney. * "FROM DIRECT CASH BUYERS Soucirey. 


; ROYALTON. MINN. 
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Franklin Milling - Grain Co. 


FRANKLIN, INDIANA, U. S. A. 


MERCHANT MILLERS 
&S —. 
TIPPER. OF GRAIN ANP er 


Subscribed Capital, $100,000. Correspondence Solicited. 
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THE HOLIDAY NORTHWESTERN MILLER. 








VALLEY ROLLER MILLS ve 





ck & HERRICK, Pro 
q00KSTON, Min SPS. 
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Chemical analysis of the glu- 








Beg p——_ BRANDS : x jock 


tinous properties of our Wheat 





F 
OSS Patent, Fife, North Star. ~SEo=s 





proves that we are in the center 











Manuracturers 2F FINE FLOUR == 





of the finest wheat bearing coun- 








FROM SELECTED RED RIVER HARD WHEAT. 








WM. T. POWERS, Pres. Ww. H. POWERS, Vice-Pres. j. W. SPOONER, Sec. & Treas. | 


~The Martin Middlings Purifier ( Co, 








oo ¢ @ 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


J.B. Martin’s Middlings Purifier 


Eliminating Flour Dresser and Adjustable 
Sieve Scalper. 


ser tne Puan. STSEET grucee. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. | 





Northern Indiana being the best Winter Wheat Section | 
in the world 2 = 
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at Goshen, Ind., invites the attention of close cash buyers 
‘of winter wheat flour. 








Samples and Prices Furnished on Application. 











try in the world . 








CHAIN BELTING R 





DRIVE BELTS, ELEVATORS, 
CONVEYORS, 
For handling Grain, Barrels, Boxes, etc., etc. 
Send for 1890 Illustrated Catalogue. 


The JEFFREY MFG. CO. 


No. 178 East First Avenue, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 















Standard Improved Grain Tester, 


CELEBRATED “CLIPPER” 


BAKING TESTY 


THOUSANDS IN USE. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED FOLDER JUST ISSUED 
MAILED ON APPLICATION. 











HOWELLS HOWELL's |" 


ADVERTISEMENT ADVERTISEMENT 
On Page vii Sli, exw. On Page vii &li. T.N.w.M. | 








THE NEW ULM ROLLER MILL COMPANY, 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA, U. S. A. 





— Received First Premium at the = 














| BON TON, 
SUPERB, 





BRANDS: 


| Minnesota State Fairs, 1887 and 1889. 
|lowa State Fair, 1887... .... 
St. Louis, Missouri, Agricultural and 


ANGELINA, 
HERCULES. 





+ BRAND & HARDIN*® 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


F. MADLENER, President. 
CHAS. L. ROOS, Manager. 


Mechanical Fair,1887. . . . . . 

















Moller PIeCess FiOUs.| MILL 


BRANDS: 


0. K. ROLLER PATENT. 


GOLD MEDAL. STANDARD. 


IC — 


USE ONLY ‘THE BEST! 


EDW. KENNEDY & SON, Minneapolis, Minn., have been making first-class Mill 
Picks for 22 years. Their work is in every mill in Minneapolis, and in a large 


number of mills elsewhere. It is in demand because it is unequaled. Orders 


Daily, Capacity, 
225 Barrels. 


lxiv 


| by mail receive prompt attention. 


SAGINAW, MICH. | 122 Sixth Avenue South. 


EDW. KeNNEDY & SON, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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THE HOLIDAY NORTHWESTERN MILLER. 























Zn y SSS C©H—. 
BES 79 JAMES S.BELL. President 
- ~< W.H.DUNWOODY, Vice Prest. © 
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\\" OPERATING THE 
F=3\ WASHBURN CROSBY | 
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FLOURING MILLS | 
Fv Ban C. 


COMBINED GAPACITY 
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A sites ater Seb ( F. istman £Co, 
COMMISSION PRO rn ie am 


209-210 Royal Ins. Building, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


SEE ADVERTISEMENT OF 


WM. L. WEBBER, 











220 State Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
B. FRANK RAULE & CO. 


——— WHOLESALE 





FLOUR MERCHANTS, waYEROWER MILLS, 
607 North Second Street, 


= PHILADELPHIA.—— 


G. A. HAX & CO. 


GENERAL 


Commission Merchants 
Grain, Flour, Mil reed, Seeds, FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 


Liberal Cash Advances Made on 
Consignments. 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSES, 


317-319 North St. BALTIMORE, ~. 


EAST SAGINAW, MICH. 


—====== On Page XLI = 





LEwIs O’BRION, 


COMMISSION 


732 Congress Street, 


PORTLAND, ME. 


——— THE ADDRESS OF —— 





WILKINSON, GADDIS & CO. 


Commission Merchants and Gar Load Dealers in Flour, 


GRAIN, MILL FEED, BTC. 
NEWARK, N. J., NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. ——————— 


Members of New York Produce Exchange gat Chlnape Bases, of Sues. Liberal Advances made 
Chi seneigame ents. Principal Office and El N. J. New York Office, 91 West St. 
ce, Traders’ Building. - do +a epee r to 


ESSEX COUNTY BANK, Nowerk NK OF yl ec ke New York. 
FIRST Na’ TONAL BANK "OF CHICAGO 


MILKS & SON, Merchant Millers, 


KYe 











FRANKFORT, 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Foreign Correspondence Solicited. OF A SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


» W. TROW COMPANY = 


¢ ¢ © 





— CITY ROLLER MILLS 


CAPACITY, 800 BARRELS. 
MADISON, INDIANA. 


ALLEN & WHEELER 


TROY, OHIO, U. S. A. 





1849. 1889. 


Manufacturers of High Grade WINTER WHEAT FLOURS, 


FOR DOMESTIC AND EXPORT TRADE. 
SHIPPERS OF GRAIN, SEEDS AND MILL FEED. 
COKKESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 











Roker 





BEATTIE & HAYssa 


Oe 


Commission Merchants 





FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED. 


25 SOUTH WATER STREET, 
26 SOUTH DELAWARE AVENUE, 


Liberal Advances Made on 
Consignments. 


~IQQER 











ONASCH 


» LITHOGRAPH, Ean 


(A a 2 nak OF Or 


; 2s Soom Cards, Labels, 
a GiRGULARS, 


Picture Cards. 


MINNEAPOLIS. MINH, 


SATIS CW OR GEARANTEED 





i 
POBOK 15% 


PHILADELPHIA. — | 
| TH E . baptne: BY THE GRAHAM PAPER CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Capacity : 
300 Barrels Daily 


Epwin_ Char . 


Mencuant MILLER 


. MELROSE, sicnisors es 


GOUWIING & ROBERTS, rf 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


_FLOUK “© GRAIN 


NEW YORK. 








W. COWING, Late with David Dows & Co. 
E. ROBERTS, Late of C. R. Hi ckox & Co. 


416 Produce Exchange, 








ON WHICH THIS NUMBER IS PRINTED WAS FURNISHED 











USED ON THIS NUMBER WAS MADE BY MARDER, LUSE & 


CO., TYPE FOUNDERS, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN... . . . . 


THE TYPE : 








| USED ON THIS NUMBER WAS FURNISHED BY THE QUEEN 
THE INK CITY PRINTING INK CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO. . . . . . . . 





ON THIS NUMBER WAS DONE BY L. 
KIMBALL PRINTING CO.,MINNEAPOLIS. 
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